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OVERLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 


N those days, Santa Fé, New Mexico, was an undergrown, decrepit, out-at- 
elbows ancient hidalgo of a town, with not a scintillation of prosperity or 
grandeur about it, except the name of capital. — 

It was two hundred and seventy years old; and it had less than five thou- 
sand inhabitants. It was the metropolis of a vast extent of country, not desti- 
tute of natural wealth ; and it consisted of a few narrow, irregular streets, lined 
by one-story houses built of sun-baked bricks. Owing to the fine climate, it was 
difficult to die there ; but owing to many things not fine, it was almost equally 
difficult to live. 

Even the fact that Santa Fé had been for a period under the fostering wings 
of the American eagle did not make it grow much. Westward-ho emigrants 
halted there to refit and buy cattle and provisions ; but always started resolutely 
on again, westward-hoing across the continent. Nobody seemed to want to 
stay in Santa Fé, except the aforesaid less than five thousand inhabitants, who 
were able to endure the place because they had never seen any other, and who 
had become a part of its gray, dirty, lazy lifelessness and despondency. 

For a wonder, this old atom of a metropolis had lately had an increase of 
population, which was nearly as great a wonder as Sarah having a son when she 
was “well stricken in years.” A couple of new-comers—not a man nor woman 
less than a couple—now stood on the flat roof of one of the largest of the sun- 
baked brick houses. By great good luck, moreover, these two were, I humbly 
trust, worthy of attention. The one was interesting because she was the hand- 
somest girl in Santa Fé, and would have been considered a handsome girl any- 
where ; the other was interesting because she was a remarkable woman, and 
even, as Mr. Jefferson Brick might have phrased it, “one of the most remarkable 
women in our country, sir.” At least so she judged, and judged it too with very 
considerable confidence, being one of those persons who say, “ If I know myself, 
and I think I do.” 

The beauty was of a mixed type. She combined the blonde and the brunette 
fashions of loveliness. You might guess at the first glance that she had in her 
the blood of both the Teutonic and the Latin races. While her skin was clear 
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and rosy, and her curling hair was of a light and bright chestnut, her long, shad- 
owy eyelashes were almost black, and her eyes were of a deep hazel, nearly allied 
to blackness. Her form had the height of the usual American girl, and the 
round plumpness of the usual Spanish girl, Even in her bearing and expres- 
sion you could discover more or less of this union of different races. There was 
shyness and frankness ; there was mistrust and confidence ; there was sentimen- 
tality and gayety. In short, Clara Mufioz Garcia Van Diemen was a handsome 
and interesting young lady. 

Now for the remarkable woman. Sturdy and prominent old character, obvi- 
ously. Forty-seven years old, or thereabouts; lots of curling iron-gray hair 
twisted about her round forehead; a few wrinkles, and not all of the newest. 
Round face, round and earnest eyes, short, self-confident nose, chin sticking out 
in search of its own way, mouth trembling with unuttered ideas. Good figure— 
what Lord Dundreary would call “dem robust,” but not so sumptuous as to be 
merely ornamental ; tolerably convenient figure to get about in. Walks up and 
down, man-fashion, with her hands behind her back—also man-fashion. Such is 
Mrs. Maria Stanley, the sister of Clara Van Diemen’s father, and best known to 
Clara as Aunt Maria. 

“ And so this is Santa Fé?” said Aunt Maria, rolling her spectacles over the 
little wilted city. ‘“ Founded in 1581; two hundred and seventy years old. Well, 
if this is all that man can do in that time, he had better leave colonization to 
woman.” 

Clara smiled with an innocent air of half wonder and half amusement, such 
as you may see on the face of a child when it is shown some new and rather 
awe-striking marvel of the universe, whether a jack-in-a-box or a comet. She 
had only known Aunt Maria for the last four years, and she had not yet got used 
to her rough-and-ready mannish ways, nor learned to see any sense in her phi- 
losophizings. Looking upon her as a comical character, and supposing that she 
talked mainly for the fun of the thing, she was disposed to laugh at her doings 
and sayings, though mostly meant in solemn earnest. 

“ But about your affairs, my child,” continued Aunt Maria, suddenly gripping 
a fresh subject after her quick and startling fashion. “I don’t understand them. 
How is it possible? Here is a great fortune gone; gone in a moment; gone 
incomprehensibly. What does it mean? Some rascality here. Some man at 
the bottom of this.” 

“T presume my relative, Garcia, must be right,” commenced Clara. 

“No, he isn’t,” interrupted Aunt Maria. “He is wrong. Of course he’s 
wrong. I never knew a man yet but what he was wrong.” 

“You make me laugh in spite of my troubles,” said Clara, laughing, however, 
only through her eyes, which had great faculties for sparkling out meanings. 
* But see here,” she added, turning grave again, and putting up her hand to ask 
attention. “ Mr. Garcia tells a straight story, and gives reasons enough. There 
was the war,” and here she began to count on her fingers. “That destroyed a 
great deal. I know when my father could scarcely send on money to pay my 
bills in New York. And then there was the signature for Sefior Pedraez. And 
then there were the Apaches who burnt the hacienda and drove off the cattle. 
And then he ws 

Her voice faltered and she stopped ; she could not say, “ He died.” 

“ My poor, dear child!” sighed Aunt Maria, walking up to the girl and ca- 
ressing her with a tenderness which was all womanly. 

“That seems enough,” continued Clara, when she could speak again. “1 
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suppose that what Garcia and the lawyers tell us is true. I suppose I am not 
worth a thousand dollars.” 

“ Will a thousand dollars support you here ?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t think it will.” 

“Then if I can’t set this thing straight, if I can’t make somebody disgorge 
your property, 1 must take you back with me.” 

“Oh! if you would!” implored Clara, all the tender helplessness of Spanish 
girlhood appealing from her eyes. 

“Of course I will,” said Aunt Maria, with a benevolent energy which was 
almost terrific. 

“T would try to do something. I don’t know. Couldn’t I teach Spanish?” 

“You shan’t,” decided Aunt Maria. “ Yes, you sha//. You shall be profes- 
sor of foreign languages in a Female College which I mean to have founded.” 

Clara stared with astonishment, and then burst into a hearty fit of laughter, 
the two finishing the drying of her tears. She was so far from wishing to be a 
strong-minded person of either gender, that she did not comprehend that her 
aunt could wish it for her, or could herself seriously claim to be one. The talk 
about a professorship was in her estimation the wayward, humorous whim of an 
eccentric who was fond of solemn joking. Mrs. Stanley, meanwhile, could not 
see why her utterance should not be taken in earnest, and opened her eyes at 
Clara’s merriment. 

We must say a word or two concerning the past of this young lady. Twenty- 
five years previous a New Yorker named Augustus Van Diemen, the brother of 
that Maria Jane Van Diemen now known to the world as Mrs. Stanley, had mi- 
grated to California, set up in the hide business, and married by stealth the 
daughter of a wealthy Mexican named Pedro Mufioz. Mufioz got into a Span- 
ish Catholic rage at having a Yankee Protestant son-in-law, disowned and for- 
mally disinherited his child, and worried her husband into quitting the country. 
Van Diemen returned to the United States, but his wife soon became homesick 
for her native land, and, like a good husband as he was, he went once more to 
Mexico. This time he settled in Santa Fé, where he accumulated a handsome 
fortune, lived in the best house in the city, and owned haciendas. 

Clara’s mother dying when the girl was fourteen years old, Van Diemen felt 
free to give her, his only child, an American education, and sent her to New York, 
where she went through four years of schooling. During this period came the 
war between the United States and Mexico. Foreign residents were ill-treated ; 

‘Van Diemen was sometimes a prisoner, sometimes a fugitive ; in one way or an- 
other his fortune went to pieces. Four months previous to the opening of this 
story he died in a state little better than insolvency. Clara, returning to Santa 
Fé under the care of her energetic and affectionate relative, found that the del- 
uge of debt would cover town house and haciendas, leaving her barely a thou- 
sand dollars. She was handsome and accomplished, but she was an orphan and 
poor. The main chance with her seemed to lie in the likelihood that she would 
find a mother (or a father) in Aunt Maria. 

Yes, there was another sustaining possibility, and of a more poetic nature. 
There was a young American officer named Thurstane, a second lieutenant act- 
ing as quartermaster of the department, who had met her heretofore in New 
York, who had seemed delighted to welcome her to Santa Fé, and who now 
called on her nearly every day. Might it not be that Lieutenant Thurstane 
would want to make her Mrs. Thurstane, and would have power granted him to 
induce her to consent to the arrangement? Clara was sufficiently a woman, and 
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sufficiently a Spanish woman especially, to believe in marriage. She did not 
mean particularly to be Mrs. Thurstane, but she did mean generally to be Mrs. 
Somebody. And why not Thurstane? Well, that was for him to decide, at 
least to a considerable extent. In the mean time she did not love him; she only 
disliked the thought of leaving him. 

While these two women had been talking and thinking, a lazy Indian servant 
had been lounging up the stairway. Arrived on the roof, he advanced to La 
Sefiorita Clara, and handed her a letter. The girl opened it, glanced through it 
with a flushing face, and cried out delightedly, “It is from my grandfather. How 
wonderful! O holy Maria, thanks! His heart has been softened. He invites 
me to come and live with him in San Francisco. O Madre de Dios /” 

Although Clara spoke English perfectly, and although she was in faith quite 
as much of a Protestant as a Catholic, yet in her moments of strong excitement 
she sometimes fell back into the language and ideas of her childhood. 

“Child, what are you jabbering about?” asked Aunt Maria. 

“There itis. See! Pedro Mufioz! It is his own signature. I have seen 
letters of his. Pedro Mufioz! Read it. Oh! you don’t read Spanish.” 

Then she translated the letter aloud. Aunt Maria listened with a firm and 
almost stern aspect, like one who sees some justice done, but not enough. 

“ He doesn’t beg your pardon,” she said at the close of the reading. 

Clara, supposing that she was expected to laugh, and not seeing the point of 
the joke, stared in amazement. 

“But probably he is in a meeker mood now,” continued Aunt Maria. “ By 
this time it is to be hoped that he sees his past conduct in a proper light. The 
letter was written three months ago.” 

“ Three months ago,” repeated Clara. “ Yes, it has taken all that time to 
come. How long will it take me to go there? How shall I go?” 

‘’ We will see,” said Aunt Maria, with the air of one who holds the fates in 
her hand, and doesn’t mean to open it till she gets ready. She was by no means 
satisfied as yet that this grandfather Mufioz was a proper person to be intrusted 
with the destinies of a young lady. In refusing to let his daughter select her 
own husband, he had shown a very squinting and incomplete perception of the 
rights of woman. 

“ Old reprobate!” thought Aunt Maria. “ Probably he has got gouty with 
his vices, and wants to be nursed. I fancy I see him getting Clara without go- 
ing on his sore marrow-bones and begging pardon of gods and women.” 

“ Of course I must go,” continued Clara, unsuspicious of her aunt’s reflections. 
“ At all events he will support me. Besides, he is now the head of my family.” 

“ Head of the family!" frowned Aunt Maria. “ Because he isa man? So 
much the more reason for his being the tail-of it. My dear, you are your own 
head.” 

“ Ah—well. What is the use of all ‘Aat ?” asked Clara, smiling away those 
views. “I have no money, and he has.” 

“Well, we will see,” persisted Aunt Maria. “I just told youso. We will 
see,” 

The two women had scarcely left the roof of the house and got themselves 
down to the large, breezy, sparsely furnished parlor, ere the lazy, dawdling In- 
dian servant announced Lieutenant Thurstane. 

Lieutenant Ralph Thurstane was a tall, full-chested, finely-limbed gladiator 
of perhaps four and twenty. Broad forehead ; nose straight and high enough; 
lower part of the face oval; on the whole a good physiognomy. Cheek bones 
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rather strongly marked ; a hint of Scandinavian ancestry supported by his name. 
Thurstane is evidently Thor’s stone or altar ; forefathers priests of the god of 
thunder. His complexion was so reddened and darkened by sunburn that his 
untanned forehead looked unnaturally white and delicate. His yellow, one 
might almost call it goiden hair, was wavy enough to be handsome. Eyes quite 
remarkable ; blue, but of a very dark blue, like the coloring which is sometimes 
given to steel ; so dark indeed that one’s first impression was that they were 
black. Their natural expression seemed to be gentle, pathetic, and almost im- 
ploring ; but authority, responsibility, hardship, and danger had given them an 
ability to be stern. In his whole face, young as he was, there was already the 
look of the veteran, that calm reminiscence of trials endured, that preparedness 
for trials to come. In fine, taking figure, physiognomy, and demeanor together, 
he was attractive. 

He saluted the ladies as if they were his superior officers. It was a kindly 
address, but ceremonious ; it was almost humble, and yet it was self-respectful. 

“1 have some great news,” he presently said, in the full masculine tone of 
one who has done much drilling. “That is, it is great to me. I change sta- 
tion.” 

“« How is that?” asked Clara eagerly. She was not troubled at the thought 
of losing a beau; we must not be so hard upon her as to make that supposition ; 
but here was a trustworthy friend going away just when she wanted counsel and 
perhaps aid. 

“] have been promoted first lieutenant of Company I, Fifth Regiment, and I 
must join my company.” 

“Promoted! I am glad,” said Clara. 

“You ought to be pleased,” put in Aunt Maria, staring at the grave face of 
the young man with no approving expression. “1 thought men were always 
pleased with such things.” 

“So Il am,” returned Thurstane. “Of course I am pleased with the step. 
But I must leave Santa Fé. And I have found Santa Fé very pleasant.” 

There was so much meaning obvious in these last words that Clara’s face 
colored like a sunset. 

“I thought soldiers never indulged in such feelings,” continued the unmolli- 
fied Aunt Maria. 

“Soldiers are but men,” observed Thurstane, flushing through his sunburn. 

“ And men are weak creatures.” 

Thurstane grew still redder. This old lady (old in his young eyes) was al- 
ways at him about his manship, as if it were a crime and disgrace. He wanted 
to give her one, but out of respect for Clara he did not, and merely moved un- 
easily in his seat, as men are apt to do when they are set down hard. 

“ How soon must you go? Where ?” demanded Clara. 

“ As soon as I can close my accounts here and turn over my stores to my 
successor. Company I] is at Fort Yuma on the Colorado. It is the first post 
in California.” 

“California!” And Clara could not help brightening up in cheeks and 
eyes with fine tints and flashes. “ Why, I am going to California.” 

“We will see,” said Aunt Maria, still holding the fates in her fist. 

Then came the story of Grandfather Mufioz’s letter, with a hint or two con- 
cerning the decay of the Van Diemen fortune, for Clara was not worldly wise 
enough to hide her poverty. 

Thurstane’s face turned as red with pleasure as if it had been dipped in the 
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sun. If this young lady was going to California, he might perhaps be her 
knight-errant across the desert, guard her from privations and hardships, and 
crown himself with her smiles. If she was poor, he might—well, he would not 
speculate upon that; it was too dizzying. 

We must say a word as to his history in order to show why he was so shy 
and sensitive. He had been through West Point, confined himself while there 
closely to his studies, gone very soon into active service, and so seen little society. 
The discipline of the Academy and three years in the regular army had ground 
into him the soldier’s respect for superiors. He revered his field officers ; he 
received a communication from the War Department as a sort of superhuman 
revelation ; he would have blown himself sky-high at the command of General 
Scott. This habit of subordination, coupled with a natural fund of reverence, 
led him to feel that many persons were better than himself, and to be humble in 
their presence. All women were his superior officers, and the highest in rank 
was Clara Van Diemen. 

Well, hurrah! he was to march under her to California! and the thought 
made him half wild. He would protect her ; he would kill all the Indians in the 
desert for her sake ; he would feed her on his own blood, if necessary. 

As he considered these proper and feasible projects, the audacious thought 
which he had just tried to expel from his mind forced its way back into it. If 
the Van Diemen estate were insolvent, if this semi-divine Clara were as poor as 
himself, there was a call on him to double his devotion to her, and there was a 
hope that his worship might some day be rewarded. 

How he would slave and serve for her; how he would earn promotion for 
her sake; how he would fight her battle in life! But would she let him do it? 
Ah, it seemed too much to hope. Poor though she was, she was still a heaven 
or so above him; she was so beautiful and had so many perfections ! 

Oh, the purity, the self-abnegation, the humility of love! It makes a man 
scarcely lower than the angels, and quite superior to not a few reverenced saints: 





CHAPTER II. 


“TI MUST say,” observed Thurstane—“I beg your pardon for advising—but 
1 think you had better accept your grandfather’s invitation.” 

He said it with a pang at his heart, for if this adorable girl went to her grand- 
father, the old fellow would be sure to love her and leave her his property, in 
which case there would be no chance for a proud and poor lieutenant. He 
gave his advice under a grim sense that it was his duty to give it, because the 
following of it would be best for Miss Van Diemen. 

“ So I think,” nodded Clara, fortified by this opinion to resist Aunt Maria, 
and the more fortified because it was the opinion of a man. 

After a certain amount of discussion the elder lady was persuaded to loosen 
her mighty grip and give the destinies a litule liberty. 

“ Well, it may be best,” she said, pursing her mouth as if she tasted the bit- 
ter of some half-suspected and disagreeable future. “I don’t know. I won’t 
undertake positivély to decide. But, if you do go,” and here she became au- 
thentic and despotic—* if you do go, I shall go with you and see you safe there.” 

“Oh! will you?” exclaimed Clara, all Spanish and all emotion for an in- 
stant. “How sweet and good and beautiful of you! You are my guardian an- 
gel. Doyouknow? I thought you would offer to go. I said to myself, She came 
on to Santa Fé for my sake, and she will go to California. But oh, it is too 
much for me to ask. How shall I ever pay you?” 
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“T will pay myself,” returned Aunt Maria. “I have plans for California.” 

It was as if she had said, “ Go to, we will make California in our own image.” 

The young lady was satisfied. Her strong-minded relative was a mighty mys- 
tery to her, just as men were mighty mysteries. Whatever she or they said 
could be done and should be done, why of course it would be done, and that 
shortly. 

By the time that Aunt Maria had announced her decision, another visitor 
was on the point of entrance. Carlos Maria Mufioz Garcia de Coronado was a 
nephew of Manuel Garcia, who was a cousin of Clara’s grandfather; only, as 
Garcia was merely his uncle by marriage, Coronado and Clara were not related 
by blood, though calling each other cousin. He was a man of medium stature, 
slender in build, agile and graceful.in movement, complexion very dark, features 
high and aristocratic, short black hair and small black moustache, eyes black also, 
but veiled and dusky. He was about twenty-eight, but he seemed at least four 
years older, partly because of a deep wrinkle which slashed down each cheek, and 
partly because he was so perfectly self-possessed and elaborately courteous. His 
intellect was apparently as alert and adroit as his physical action. A few words 
from Clara enabled him to seize the situation. 

“ Go at once,” he decided without a moment's hesitation. “ My dear cousin, 
it will be the happy turning point of your fortunes. I fancy you already inherit- 
ing the hoards, city lots, haciendas, mines, and cattle of our excellent relative 
Mujfioz—long may he live to enjoy them! Certainly. Don’t whisper an objec- 
tion. Mufioz owes you that reparation. His conduct has been—we will not 
describe it—we will hope that he means to make amends for it. Unquestionably 
he will. My dear cousin, nothing can resist you. You will enchant your grand- 
father. It will all end, like the tales of the Arabian Nights, in your living in a 
palace. How delightful to think of this long family quarrel at last coming to a 
close! But how do you go?” 

“If Miss Van Diemen goes overland, I can do something toward protecting 
her and making her comfortable,” suggested Thurstane. “I am ordered to Fort 
Yuma.” 

Coronado glanced at the young officer, noted the guilty blush which peeped 
out of his tanned cheek, and came to a decision on the instant. 

“ Overland!” he exclaimed, lifting both his hands. “ Take her overland! 
My God ! my God!” 

Thurstane reddened at the insinuation that he had given bad advice to Miss 
Van Diemen ; but though he wanted to fight the Mexican, he controlled him- 
self, and did not even argue. Like all sensitive and at the same time self-re- 
spectful persons, he was exceedingly considerate of the feelings of others, and 
was a very lamb in conversation. 

“Tt is a desert,” continued Coronado in a kind of scream of horror. “It is 
a waterless desert, without a blade of grass, and haunted from end to end by 
Apaches. My little cousin would die of thirst and hunger. She would be 
hunted and scalped. O my God! overland!” 

“ Emigrant parties are going all the while,” ventured Thurstane, very angry 
at such extravagant opposition, but merely looking a little stiff. 

“Certainly. You are right, Lieutenant,” bowed Coronado. “They do go. 
But how many perish on the way? They march between the unburied and with- 
ered corpses of their predecessors. And what a journey for a woman—for a 
lady accustomed to luxury—for my little cousin! I beg your pardon, my dear 
Lieutenant Thurstane, for disagreeing with you. My advice is—the isthmus.” 
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“I have, of course, nothing to say,” admitted the officer, returning Corona- 
do’s bow. “The family must decide.” 

“Certainly, the isthmus, the steamers,” went on the fluent Mexican. “You 
sail to Panama. You have an easy and safe land trip of a few days. Then 
steamers again. Poff! you are there. By all means, the isthmus.” 

We must aliot a few more words of description to this Don Carlos Coronado. 
Let no one expect a stage Spaniard, with the air of a matador or a guerrillero, 
who wears only picturesque and outlandish costumes, and speaks only magnilo- 
quent Castilian. Coronado was dressed, on this spring morning, precisely as 
American dandies then dressed for summer promenades on Broadway. His hat 
was a fine panama with a broad black ribbon; his frock-coat was of thin cioth, 
plain, dark, and altogether civilized ; his light trousers were cut gaiter-fashion, 
and strapped under the instep; his small boots were patent-leather, and of the 
ordinary type. There was nothing poetic about his attire except a reasonably 
wide Byron collar and a rather dashing crimson neck-tie, well suited to his dark 
complexion. 

His manner was sometimes excitable, as we have seen above; but usually he 
was like what gentlemen with us desire to be. Perhaps he bowed lower and 
smiled oftener and gestured more gracefully than Americans are apt todo. But 
there was in general nothing Oriental about him, no assumption of barbaric 
pompousness, no extravagance of bearing. His prevailing deportment was calm, 
grave, and deliciously courteous. If you had met him, no matter how or where, 
you would probably have been pleased with him. He would have made conver- 
sation for you, and put you at ease in a moment; you would have believed that 
he liked you, and you would therefore have been disposed to like him. In short, 
he was agreeable to most people, and to some people fascinating. 

And then his English! It was wonderful to hear him talk it. No American 
could say that he spoke better English than Coronado, and no American surely 
ever spoke it so fluently. It rolled off his lips in a torrent, undefiled by a mis- 
pronunciation or a foreign idiom. And yet he had begun to learn the language 
after reaching the age of manhood, and had acquired it mainly during three years 
of exile and teaching of Spanish in the United States. His linguistic clever- 
ness was a fair specimen of his general quickness of intellect. 

Mrs. Stanley had liked him at first sight—that is, liked him for a man. He 
knew it; he had seen that she was a person worth conciliating ; he had addressed 
himself to her, let off his bows at her, made her the centre of conversation. In 
ten minutes from the entrance of Coronado Mrs. Stanley was of opinion that 
Clara ought to go to California by way of the isthmus, although she had pre- 
viously taken the overland route for granted. In another ten minutes the matter 
was settled: the ladies were to go by way of New Orleans, Panama, and the 
Pacific. 

Shortly afterward, Coronado and Thurstane took their leave; the Mexican 
affable, sociable, smiling, smoking ; the American civil, but taciturn and grave. 

“Aha! I have disappointed the young gentleman,” thought Coronado as they 
parted, the one going to his quartermaster’s office and the other to Garcia’s 
house. 

Coronado, although he had spent great part of his life in courting women, was 
a bachelor. He had been engaged once in New Mexico and two or three times 
in New York, but had always, as he could tell you with a smile, been disappointed. 
He now lived with his uncle, that Sefior Manuel Garcia whom Clara has men- 
tioned, a trader with California, an owner of vast estates and much cattle, and 
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reputed to be one of the richest men in New Mexico. The two often quarrelled, 
and the elder had once turned the younger out of doors, so lively were their dis- 
positions. But as Garcia had lost one by one ali his children, he had at last 
taken his nephew into permanent favor, and would, it was said, leave him his 
property. 

The house, a hollow square built of adode bricks in one story, covered a vast deal 
of ground, had spacious rooms and a court big enough to bivouac a regiment. 
It was, in fact, not only a dwelling, but a magazine where Garcia stored his mer- 
chandise, and a caravansary where he parked his wagons. As Coronado lounged 
into the main doorway he was run against by a short, pursy old gentleman who 
was rushing out. 

“Ah! there you are!” exclaimed the old gentleman, in Spanish. “O you 
pig! you dog! you never are here. O Madre de Dios! how I have needed you! 
There is no time to lose. Enter at once.” 

A dyspeptic, worn with work and anxieties, his nervous system shattered, 
Garcia was subject to fits of petulance which were ludicrous. In these rages he 
called everybody who would bear it pigs, dogs, and other more unsavory nick- 
names. Coronado bore it because thus he got his living, and got it without 
much labor. 

“T want you,” gasped Garcia, seizing the young man by the arm and drag- 
ging him into a private room. “I want to speak to you in confidence—in confi- 
dence, mind you, in confidence—about Mufioz.” 

“] have heard of it,” said Coronado, as the old man stopped to catch his 
breath. 

“ Heard of it!” exclaimed Garcia, in such consternation that he turned yel- 
low, which was his way of turning pale. “Has the news got here? O Madre 
de Dios!” 

“Yes, I was at our little cousin’s this evening. It is an ugly affair.” 

“ And she knows it?” groaned the old man. “O Madre de Dios!” 

‘She told me of it. She is going there. I did the best I could, She was 
about to go overland, in charge of the American, Thurstane. I broke that up. I 
persuaded her to go by the isthmus.” 

“It is of little use,” said Garcia, his eyes filmy with despair, as if he were 
dying. “She will get there. The property will be hers.” 

“ Not necessarily. He has simply invited her to live with him. She may 
not suit.” 

“ How?” demanded Garcia, open-eyed and open-mouthed with anxiety. 

“ He has simply invited her to live with him,” repeated Coronado. “I saw 
the letter.” 

“What! you don’t know, then?” 

“ Know what?” 

“* Mafioz is dead.” 

Coronado threw out, first a stare of surprise, and then a shout of laughter. 

“And here they have just got a letter from him,” he said presently; “and 
I have been persuading her to go to him by the isthmus!” 

“ May the journey take her to him!” muttered Garcia. “ How old was this 
letter ?” 

“Nearly three months. It came by sea, first to New York, and then here.” 

** My news is a month later. It came overland by special messenger. Lis- 
ten to me, Carlos. This affair is worse than you know. Do you know what 
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Mufioz has done? Oh, the pig! the dog! the villainous pig! He has left ev- 
erything to his granddaughter.” 

Coronado, dumb with astonishment and dismay, mechanically slapped his 
boot with his cane and stared at Garcia. 

“Tam ruined,” cried the old man. “The pig of hell has ruined me. He has 
left me, his cousin, his only male relative, to ruin. Nota doubloon to save me.” 

“Is there mo chance?” asked Coronado, after a long silence. 

“None! Oh—yes—one. A little one, a miserable little one. If she dies 
without issue and without a will, 1 am heir. And you, Carlos” (changing here 
to a wheedling tone), “ you are mine.” 

The look which accompanied these last words was a terrible mingling of cun- 
ning, cruelty, hope, and despair. ? 

Coronado glanced at Garcia with a shocking comprehension, and immediate- 
fy dropped his dusky eyes upon the floor. 

“ You know I have made my will,” resumed the old man, “and left you every- 
thing.” 

“ Which is nothing,” returned Coronado, aware that his uncle was insolvent 
in reality, and that his estate when settled would not show the residuum of a 
dollar. 

“If the fortune of Mufioz comes to me, I shall be very rich.” 

“ When you get it.” 

“ Listen to me, Carlos. Is there no way of getting it?” 

As the two men stared at each other they were horrible. The uncle was al- 
ways horrible ; he was one of the very ugliest of Spaniards ; he was a brutal car- 
icature of the national type. He had a low forehead, round face, bulbous nose, 
shaking fat cheeks, insignificant chin, and only one eye, a black and sleepy orb, 
which seemed to crawl like a snake. His exceedingly dark skin was made dark- 
er by a singular bluish tinge which resulted from heavy doses of nitrate of silver, 
taken asa remedy for epilepsy. His face was, moreover, mottled with dusky 
spots, so that he reminded the spectator of a frog or a toad. Just now he looked 
nothing less than poisonous ; the hungriest of cannibals would not have dared 
eat him. 

“TI am ruined,” he went on groaning. ‘ The war, the Yankees, the Apaches, 
the devil—I am completely ruined. In another year I shall be sold out. Then, 
my dear Carlos, you will have no home.” 

“ Sangre de Dios!” growled Coronado. “Do you want to drive me to the 
devil ? 

“O God! to force an old man to such an extremity!” continued Garcia. 
“Tt is more than an old man is fitted to strive with. An old man—an old, sick, 
worn-out man!” 

“You are sure about the will?” demanded the nephew. 

“I have a copy of it,” said Gascia, eagerly. “Here itis. Read it. O Madre 
de Dios! there is no doubt aboutit. 1 can trast my lawyer. It all goes to her. 
It only comes to me if she dies childless and intestate.” 

“This is a horrible dilemma to force us into,” observed Coronado, after he 
had read the paper. 

“So it is,” assented Garcia, looking at him with indescribable anxiety. “So 
itis; so itis. What is to be done?” 

“ Suppose I should marry her?” 
The old man’s countenance fell ; he wanted to call his nephew a pig, a dog, 
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and everything else that is villainous; but he restrained himself and merely 
whimpered, “It would be better than nothing. You could help me.” 

“ There is little chance of it,” said Coronado, seeing that the proposition was 
not approved. ‘She likes the American lieutenant much, and does not like me 
at all.” 

“ Then——” began Garcia, and stopped there, trembling all over. 

“Then what ?” 

The venomous old toad made a supreme effort and whispered, “ Suppose she 
should die?” 

Coronado wheeled about, walked two or three times up and down the room, 
returned to where Garcia sat quivering, and murmured, “It must be done 
quickly.” 

“Yes, yes,” gasped the old man. “ She must—it must be childless and in- 
testate.” 

“ She must go off in some natural way,” continued the nephew. 

The uncle looked up with a vague hope in his one dusky and filmy eye. 

“ Perhaps the isthmus will do it for her.” 

Again the old man turned to an image of despair, as he mumbled, “ O Madre 
de Dios! no, no. The isthmus is nothing.” 

“Is the overland route more dangerous?” asked Coronado. 

“It might be made more dangerous. One gets lost in the desert. There 
are Apaches.” 

“It is a horrible business,” growled Coronado, shaking his head and biting 
his lips. 

“Oh, horrible, horrible!” groaned Garcia. “ Mufioz was a pig, and a dog, 
and a toad, and a snake.” 

“You old coward! can’t you speak out?” hissed Coronado, losing his pa- 
tience. “ Do you want me both to devise and execute, while you take the purses ? 
Tell me at once what your plan is.” 

“The overland route,” whispered Garcia, shaking from head to foot. “You 
go with her. I pay—I pay everything. You shall have men, horses, mules, 
wagons, all you want.” 

“I shall want money, too. I shall need, perhaps, two thousand dollars. 
Apaches.” 

“Yes, yes,” assented Garcia. “The Apaches make an attack. You shall 
have money. I can raise it; I will.” 

“ How soon will you have a train ready?” 

“Immediately. Any day you want. You must start at once. She must not 
know of the will. She might remain here, and let the estate be settled for her, 
and draw on it. She might go back to New York. Anybody would lend her 
money.” 

“Yes, events hurry us,” muttered Coronado. “ Well, get your cursed train 
ready. I will induce her to take it. I must unsay now all that I said in favor 
of the isthmus.” 

“Do be judicious,” implored Garcia. “With judgment, with judgment. 
Lost on the plains. Stolen by Apaches. No killing. No scandals. O my 
God, how I hate scandals and uproars! Iam an old man, Carlos. With judg- 
ment, with judgment.” 

“I comprehend,” responded Coronado, adding a long string of Spanish 
curses, most of them meant for his uncle. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THAT very day Coronado made a second call on Clara and her Aunt Maria, 
to retract, contradict, and disprove all that he had said in favor of the isthmus 
and against the overland route. 

Although his visit was timed early in the evening, he found Lieutenant 
Thurstane already with the ladies. Instead of scowling at him, or crouching in 
conscious guilt before him, he made a cordial rush for his hand, smiled sweetly 
in his face, and offered him incense of gratitude. 

“ My dear Lieutenant, you are perfectly right,” he said, in his fluent English. 
“ The journey by the isthmus is not to be thought of. I have just seen a friend 
who has made it. Poisonous serpents in myriads. The most deadly climate in 
the world. Nearly everybody had the vomito,; one-fifth died of it. You eat a 
little fruit; down you go on your back—dead in four hours. Then there are 
constant fights between the emigrants and the sullen, ferocious Indians of the 
isthmus. My poor friend never slept with his revolver out of his hand. I said 
to him, “ My dear fellow, it is cruel to rejoice in your misfortunes, but I am 
heartily glad that I have heard of them. You have saved the life of the most 
remarkable woman that I ever knew, and of a cousin of mine who is the star of 
her sex.” 

Here Coronado made one bow to Mrs. Stanley and another to Clara, at the 
same time kissing his sallow hand enthusiastically to all creation. Aunt Maria 
tried to look stern at the compliment, but eventually thawed into a smile over it. 
Clara acknowledged it with a little wave of the hand, as if, coming from Corona- 
do, it meant nothing more than good-morning, which indeed was just about his 
measure of it. 

“ Moreover,” continued the Mexican, “overland route? Why, it is overland 
route both ways. If you go by the isthmus, you must traverse all Texas and Lou- 
isiana, at the very least. You might as well go at once to San Diego. In short, 
the route by the isthmus is not to be thought of.” 

“ And what of the overland route ?” asked Mrs. Stanley. 

“The overland route is the other,” laughed Coronado. 

“Yes, 1 know. We must take it, I suppose. But what is the last news about 
it? You spoke this morning of Indians, | believe. Not that I suppose they are 
very formidable.” 

“ The overland route does not lead directly through paradise, my dear Mrs. 
Stanley,” admitted Coronado with insinuating candor, “ But it is not as bad as 
has been represented. I have never tried it. I must rely upon the report of 
others. Well, on learning that the isthmus would not do for you, I rushed off 
immediately to inquire about the overland. I questioned Garcia’s teamsters. I 
catechized some newly-arrived travellers. I pumped dry every source of in- 
formation. The result is that the overland route will do. No suffering ; ab- 
solutely none; not a bit. And no danger worth mentioning. The Apaches 
are under a cloud. Our American conquerors and fellow-citizens” (here he 
gently patted Thurstane on the shoulder-strap), “our Romans of the nineteenth 
century, they tranquillize the Apaches. A child might walk from here to Fort 
Yuma without risking its little scalp.” 

All this was said in the most light-hearted and airy manner conceivable. 
Coronado waved and floated on zephyrs of fancy and fluency. A butterfly or a 
humming-bird could not have talked more cheerily about flying over a parterre 
of flowers than he about traversing the North American desert. And, with all 
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this frivolous, imponderable grace, what an accent of verity he had! He spoke 
of the teamsters as if he had actually conversed with them, and of the overland 
route as if he had been studiously gathering information concerning it. 

“1 believe that what you say about the Apaches is true,” observed Thurstane, 
a bit awkwardly. 

Coronado smiled, tossed him a little bow, and murmured in the most cordial, 
genial way, “ And the rest?” 

“I beg pardon,” said the Lieutenant, reddening. “I didn’t mean to cast 
doubt upon any of your statements, sir.” 

Thurstane had the army tone; he meant to be punctiliously polite ; perhaps 
he was a little stiff in his politeness. But he was young, had had small practice 
in society, was somewhat hampered by modesty, and so sometimes made a blun- 
der. Such things annoyed him excessively; a breach of etiquette seemed some- 
thing like a breach of orders; hadn’t meant to charge Coronado with drawing 
the long bow; couldn’t help coloring about it. Didn’t think much of Coronado, 
but stood somewhat in awe of him, as being four years older in time and a dozen 
years older in the ways of the world. 

“T only meant to say,” he continued, “that I have information concerning 
the Apaches which coincides with yours, sir. They are quiet, at least for the 
present. Indeed, I understand that Red Sleeve, or Manga Colorada, as you call 
him, is coming in with his band to make a treaty.” 

“ Admirable!” cried Coronado, “ Why not hire him to guarantee our safety ? 
Set a thief to catch a thief. Why does not your Government do that sort of 
thing? Let the Apaches protect the emigrants, and the United States pay the 
Apaches. They would be the cheapest military force possible. That is the way 
the Turks manage the desert Arabs.” 

“ Mr. Coronado, you ought to be Governor of New Mexico,” said Aunt Maria, 
stricken with admiration at this project. 

Thurstane looked at the two as if he considered them a couple of fools, each 
bigger than the other. Coronado advanced to Mrs. Stanley, took her hand, 
bowed over it, and murmured, “ Let me have your influence at Washington, my 
dear Madame.” The remarkable woman squirmed a little, fearing lest he should 
kiss her fingers, but nevertheless gave him a gracious smile. 

“Tt strikes me, however,” she said, “that the isthmus route is better. We 
know by experience that the journey from here to Bent’s Fort is safe and easy. 
From there down the Arkansas and Missouri to St. Louis it is mostly water car- 
riage ; and from St. Louis you can sail anywhere.” 

Coronado was alarmed. He must put a stopper on this project. He called 
up all his resources. 

“My dear Mrs. Stanley, allow me. Remember that emigrants move west- 
ward, and not eastward. Coming from Bent’s Fort you had protection and com- 
pany ; but going towards it would be different. And then think what you would 
lose. The great American desert, as it is absurdly styled, is one of the most in- 
teresting regions onearth. Mrs. Stanley, did you ever hear of the Casas Grandes, 
the Casas de Montezuma, the ruined cities of New Mexico? In this so-called 
desert there was once an immense population. There was a civilization which 
rose, flourished, decayed, and disappeared without a historian. Nothing remains 
of it but the walls of its fortresses and palaces. Those you will see. They are 
wonderful. They are worth ten times the labor and danger which we shall en- 
counter. Buildings eight hundred feet long by two hundred and fifty feet deep, 
Mrs. Stanley. The resting-places and wayside strongholds of the Aztecs on 
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their route from the frozen North to found the Empire of the Montezumas! This 
whole region is strewn, and cumbered, and glorified with ruins. If we should 
go by the way of the San Juan——” 

“The San Juan!” protested Thurstane. ‘“ Nobody goes by the way of the 
San Juan.” 

Coronado stopped, bowed, smiled, waited to see if Thurstane had finished, 
and then proceeded. 

“ Along the San Juan every hilltop is crowned with these monuments of an- 
tiquity. It is like the castled Rhine. Ruins looking in the faces of ruins, It is 
a tragedy in stone. It is like Niobe and her daughters. Moreover, if we take 
this route we shall pass the Moquis. The independent Moquis are a fragment 
of the ancient ruling race of New Mexico. They live in stone-built cities on 
lofty eminences. They weave blankets of exquisite patterns and colors, and 
produce a species of pottery which almost deserves the name of porcelain.” 

“ Really, you ought to write all this,” exclaimed Aunt Maria, her imagination 
fired to a white heat. 

“TI ought,” said Coronado, impressively. “I owe it to these people to cele- 
brate them in history. I owe them that much because of the name I bear. Did 
you ever hear of Coronado, the conqueror of New Mexico, the stormer of the 
seven cities of Cibola? It was he who gave the final shock to this antique civil- 
ization. He was the Cortes of this portion of the continent. I bear his name, 
and his blood runs in my veins.” 

He held down his head as if he were painfully oppressed by the sense of his 
crimes and responsibilities as a descendant of the waster of aboriginal New 
Mexico. Mrs. Stanley, delighted with his emotion, slily grasped and pressed 
his hand, 

“Oh, man! man!” she groaned. “What evils has that creature man 
wrought in this beautiful world! Ah, Mr. Coronado, it would have been a very 
different planet had woman had her rightful share in the management of its 
affairs.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” sighed Coronado. He had already obtained an insight into 
this remarkable person’s views on the woman question, the superiority of her 
own sex, the stolidity and infamy of the other. It was worth his while to humor 
her on this point, for the sake of gaining an influence over her, and so over 
Clara. Cheered by the success of his history, he now launched into pure poetry. 

“ Woman has done something,” he said. “There is every reason to believe 
that the cities of the San Juan were ruled by queens, and that some of them 
were inhabited by a race of Amazons.” 

“Ts it possible ?” exclaimed Aunt Maria, flushing and rustling with interest. 

“Tt is the opinion of the best antiquarians. It is my opinion. Nothing else 
can account for the exquisite earthenware which is found there. Women, you 
are aware, far surpass men in the arts of beauty. Moreover, the inscriptions on 
hieroglyphic rocks in these abandoned cities evidently refer to Amazons. There 
you see them doing the work of men— carrying on war, ruling conquered regions, 
founding cities. It is a picture of a golden age, Mrs. Stanley.” 

Aunt Maria meant to go by way of the San Juan, if she had to scalp Apaches 
herself in doing it. 

“ Lieutenant Thurstane, what do you say?” she asked, turning her sparkling © 
eyes upon the officer. 

“I must confess that I never heard of all these things,” replied Thurstane, 
with an air which added, “ And I don’t believe in most of them.” . 
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“ As for the San Juan route,” he continued, “it is two hundred miies at least 
out of our way. The country is a desert and almost unexplored. I don't fancy 
the plan—I beg your pardon, Mr. Coronado—but I don’t fancy it at ail.” 

Aunt Maria despised him and almost hated him for his stupid, practical, un- 
poetic common sense. 

“I must say that I quite fancy the San Juan route,” she responded, with 
proper firmness. 

“] venture to agree with you,” said Coronado, as meekly as if her fancy were 
not of his own making. “Only a hundred miles off the straight line (begging 
your pardon, my dear Lieutenant), and through a country which is naturally fer- 
tile—witness the immense population which it once supported. As for its being 
unexplored, I have explored it myself; and I shall go with you.” 

“Shall you!” cried Aunt Maria, as if that made all safe and delightful. 

“Yes. My excellent Uncle Garcia (good, kind-hearted old man) takes the 
strongest interest in this affair. He is resolved that his charming little relative 
here, La Sefiorita Clara, shall cross the continent in safety and comfort. He offers 
a special wagon train for the purpose, and insists that I shall accompany it. Of 
course I am only too delighted to obey him.” 

“Garcia is very good, and so are you, Coronado,” said Clara, very thankful 
and profoundly astonished. “ How can I ever repay you both? I shall always 
be your debtor.” 

“ My dear cousin!” protested Coronado, bowing and smiling. “ Well, it is 
settled. We will start as soon as may be. The train will be ready in a day or 
two.” 

“T have no money,” stammered Clara. “The estate is not settled.” 

“Our good old Garcia has thought of everything. He will advance you what 
you want, and take your draft on the executors.” 

“Your uncle is one of nature’s noblemen,” affirmed Aunt Maria. “I must 
call on him and thank him for his goodness and generosity.” 

“Oh, never!” said Coronado. “He only waits your permission to visit you 
and pay you his humble respects. Absence has prevented him from attending 
to that delightful duty heretofore. He has but just returned from Albuquerque.” 

“Tell him I shall be glad to see him,” smiled Aunt Maria. “ But what does 
he say of the San Juan route ?” 

“He advises it. He has been in the overland trade for thirty years. He 
is tenderly interested in his relative Clara; and he advises her to go by way 
of the San Juan.” 

“ Then so it shall be,” declared Aunt Maria. 

“ And how do you go, Lieutenant ?” asked Coronado, turning to Thurstane. 

“T had thought of travelling with you,” was the answer, delivered with a 
grave and troubled air, as if now he must give up his project. 

Coronado was delighted. He had urged the northern and circuitous route 
mainly to get rid of the officer, taking it for granted that the latter must join his 
new command as soon as possible. He did not want him courting Clara all 
across the continent ; and he did not want him saving her from being lost, if it 
should become necessary to lose her. 

“T earnestly hope that we shall not lose your company,” he said. 

Thurstane, in profound thought, simply bowed his acknowledgments. A few 
minutes later, as he rose to return to his quarters, he said, with an air of solemn 
resolution, “If I can possibly go with you, I qw¢//.” 

All the next day and evening Coronado was in and out of the Van Diemen 
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house. Had there been a mail for the ladies, he wouid have brought it to them ; 
had it contained a letter from California, he would have abstracted and burnt it. 
He helped them pack for the journey; he made an inventory of the furniture 
and found storeroom for it; he was a valet and a spy in one. Meantime Garcia 
hurried up his train, and hired suitable muleteers for the animals and suitable 
assassins for the travellers. ‘Thurstane was also busy, working all day and half 
of the night over his government accounts, so that he might if possible get off 
with Clara. 

Coronado thought of making interest with the post-commandant to have 
Thurstane kept a few days in Santa Fé. But the post-commandant was a grim 
and taciturn old major, who looked him through and through with a pair of icy 
gray eyes, and returned brief answers to his musical commonplaces. Coronado 
did not see how he could humbug him, and concluded not to try it. The at- 
tempt might excite suspicion ; the major might say, “ Howis this your business ?” 
So, after a little unimportant tattle, Coronado made his best bow to the old fel- 
low, and hurried off to oversee his so-called cousin. 

In the evening he brought Garcia to call on the ladies. Aunt Maria was 
rather surprised and shocked to see such an excellent man look so much like an 
infamous scoundrel. ‘“ But good people are always plain,” she reasoned ; and so 
she was as cordial to him as one can be in English to a saint who understands 
nothing but Spanish. Garcia, instructed by Coronado, could not bow low enough 
nor smile greasily enough at Aunt Maria. His dull commonplaces, moreover, 
were translated by his nephew into flowering compliments for the lady herself, 
and enthusiastic professions of faith in the superior intelligence and moral worth 
of all women. So the two got along famously, although neither ever knew what 
the other had really said. 

When Clara appeared, Garcia bowed humbly without lifting his eyes to her 
face, and received her kiss without returning it, as one might receive the kiss of 
a corpse. 

“ Contemptible coward!” thought Coronado. Then, turning to Mrs. Stanley, 
he whispered, “ My uncle is almost broken down with this parting.” 

“ Excellent creature !”? murmured Aunt Maria, surveying the old toad with 
warm sympathy. “ What a pity he has lost one eye! It quite injures the benev- 
olent expression of his face.” 

Although Garcia was very distantly connected with Clara, she gave him the 
title of uncle. 

“How is this, my uncle?” she said, gaily. “You send your merchandise 
trains through Bernalillo, and you send me through Santa Anna and Rio Arriba.” 

Garcia, cowed and confounded, made no reply that was comprehensible. 

“It is a newly discovered route,” put in Coronado, “lately found to be 
easier and safer than the old one. Two hundred and fifty years in learning the 
fact, Mrs. Stanley! Just as we were two hundred and fifty years without dis- 
covering the gold of California.” 

“ Ah!’ said Clara. Absent since her childhood from New Mexico, she 
knew little about its geography, and could be easily deceived. 

After a while Thurstane entered, out of breath and red with haste. He had 
stolen ten minutes from his accounts and stores to bring Miss Van Diemen a 
piece of information which was to him important and distressing. 

“] fear that I shall not be able to go with you,” he said. “I have received 
orders to wait for a sergeant and three recruits who have been assigned to my 
company. The messenger reports that they are on the march from Fort Bent 
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with an emigrant train, and will not be here for a week. It annoys me horribly, 
Miss Van Diemen. I thought I saw my way clear to be of your party. I as- 
sure you I earnestly desired it. This route—I am afraid of it—I wanted to be 
with you.” 

“To protect me?” queried Clara, her face lighting up with a grateful smile, 
so innocent and frank was she. Then she turned grave again, and added, “I 
am sorry.” 

Thankful for these last words, but nevertheless quite miserable, the youngster 
worshipped her and trembled for her. 

This conversation had been carried on in a quiet tone, so that the others of 
the party had not overheard it, not even the watchful Coronado, 

“ It is too unfortunate,” said Clara, turning tothem, “ Lieutenant Thurstane 
cannot go with us.” 

Garcia and Coronado exchanged a look which said, “ Thank—the devil ! ” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE next day brought news of an obstacle to the march of the wagon train 
through Santa Anna and Rio Arriba. 

It was reported that the audacious and savage Apache chieftain, Manga Col- 
orada, or Red Sleeve, under pretence of wanting to make a treaty with the Ameri- 
cans, had approached within sixty miles of Santa Fé to the west, and camped 
there, on the route to the San Juan country, not making treaties at all, but sim- 
ply making hot beefsteaks out of Mexican cattle and cold carcasses out of Mexi- 
can rancheros. 

“We shall have to get those fellows off that trail and put them across the 
Bernalillo route,” said Coronado to Garcia. 

“The pigs! the dogs! the wicked beasts! the devils!” barked the old 
man, dancing about the room ina rage. After a while he dropped breathless 
into a chair and looked eagerly at his nephew for help. 

“Tt will cost at least another thousand,” observed the younger man. 

“You have had two thousand,” shuddered Garcia. “ You were to do the 
whole accursed job with that.” 

“I did not count on Manga Colorada. Besides, I have given a thousand to 
our little cousin. I must keep a thousand to meet the chances that may come. 
There are men to be bribed.” 

Garcia groaned, hesitated, decided, went to some hoard which he had put 
aside for great needs, counted qut a hundred American eagles, toyed with them, 
wept over them, and brought them to Coronado.. 

“ Will that do?” he asked. “It must do. There is no more.” 

“T will try with that,” said the nephew. “ Now let me have a few good men 
and your best horses. I want to see them ail before I trust myself with them.” 

Coronado felt himself in a position to dictate, and it was curious to see how 
quick he put on magisterial airs; he was one of those who enjoy authority, 
though little and brief. 

** Accursed beast!” thought Garcia, who did not dare just now to break out 
with his “ pig, dog,” etc. “He wants me to pay everything. The thousand 
ought to be enough for men and horses and all. Why not poison the girl at 
once, and save all this money? If he had the spirit of aman! O Madre de 
Dios! Madre de Dios! What extremities ! what extremities !” 

II 
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But Garcia was like a good many of us; his thoughts were worse than his 
deeds and words. While he was cogitating thus savagely, he was saying aloud, 
“ My son, my dear Carlos, come and choose for yourself.” 

Turning into the court of the house, they strolled through a medley of wag- 
ons, mules, horses, merchandise, muleteers, teamsters, idlers, white men and 
Indians. Coronado soon picked out a couple of rancheros whom he knew as 
capital riders, fair marksmen, faithful and intelligent. Next his eye fell upon a 
man in Mexican clothing, almost as dark and dirty too as the ordinary Mexican, 
but whose height, size, insolence of carriage, and ferocity of expression marked 
him as of another and more pugnacious, more imperial race. 

“ You are an American,” said Coronado, in his civil manner, for he had two 
manners as opposite as the poles. 

“1 be,” replied the stranger, staring at Coronado as a Lombard or Frankish 
warrior might have stared at an effeminate and diminutive Roman. 

“ May I ask what your name is ?” 

“ Some folks call me Texas Smith.” 

Coronado shifted uneasily on his feet, as a man might shift in presence of a 
tiger, who, as he feared, was insufficiently chained. He was face to face with a 
fellow who was as much the terror of the table-land, from the borders of Texas 
to California, as if he had been an Apache chief. 

This noted desperado, although not more than twenty-six or seven years old, 
had the horrible fame of a score of murders. His appearance mated well with 
his frightful history and reputation. His intensely black eyes, blacker even 
than the eyes of Coronado, had a stare of absolutely indescribable ferocity, It 
was more ferocious than the merely brutal glare of a tiger; it was an intentional 
malignity, super-beastly and sub-human. They were eyes which no other man 
ever looked into and afterward forgot. His sunburnt, sallow, haggard, ghastly 
face, stained early and for life with the corpse-like coloring of malarious fevers, 
was a fit setting for such optics. Although it was nearly oval in contour, and 
although the features were or had been fairly regular, yet it was so marked by 
hard, and one might almost say fleshless muscles, and so brutalized by long in- 
dulgence in savage passions, that it struck you as frightfully ugly. A large dull- 
red scar on the right jaw and another across the left cheek added the final 
touches to this countenance of a cougar. 

“He is my man,” whispered Garcia to Coronado. “I have hired him for 
the great adventure. Sixty piastres a month. Why not take him with you to- 
day?” 

Coronado gave another glance at the gladiator and meditated. Should he 
trust this beast of a Texan to guard him against those other beasts, the Apaches ? 
Well, he could die but once; this whole affair was detestably risky ; he must 
not lose time in shuddering over the first steps. 

“Mr. Smith,” he said, “ very glad to know that you are with us. Can you 
start in an hour for the camp of Manga Colorada? Sixty miles there. We 
must be back by to-morrownight. It would be best not to say where we are 
going.” 

Texas Smith nodded, turned abruptly on the huge heels of his Mexican 
boots, stalked to where his horse was fastened, and began to saddle him. 

“ My dear uncle, why didn’t you hire the devil ?” whispered Coronado as he 
stared after the cutthroat. 

“Get yourself ready, my nephew,” was Garcia’s reply. “I will see to the 
men and horses.’ 
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In an hour the expedition was off at full gallop. Coronado had laid aside 
his American dandy raiment, and was in the full costume of a Mexican of the 
provinces—broad-brimmed hat of white straw, blue broadcloth jacket adorned 
with numerous small silver buttons, velvet vest of similar splendor, blue trousers 
slashed from the knee downwards and gay with buttons, high, loose embroidered 
boots of crimson leather, long steel spurs jingling and shining. The change be- 
came him; he seemed a larger and handsomer man for it; he looked the cabal- 
lero and almost the hidalgo. 

Three hours took the party thirty miles to a hacienda of Garcia’s, where they 


changed horses, leaving their first mounting for the return. After half an hour — 


for dinner, they pushed on again, always at a gallop, the hoofs clattering over 
the hard, yellow, sunbaked earth, or dashing recklessly along smooth sheets of 
rock, or through fields of loose, slippery stones. Rare halts to breathe the ani- 
mals ; then the steady, tearing gallop again; no walking or other leisurely gait. 
Coronado led the way and hastened the pace. There was no tiring him; his 
thin, sinewy, sun-hardened frame could bear enormous fatigue ; moreover, the 
saddle was so familiar to him that he almost reposed init. If he had needed 
physical support, he would have found it in his mental energy. He was capa- 
ble of that executive furor, that intense passion of exertion, which the man of 
Latin race can exhibit when he has once fairly set himself to an enterprise. He 
was of the breed which in nobler days had produced Gonsalvo, Cortes, Pizarro, 
and Darien. 

These riders had set out at ten o’clock in the morning; at five in the after- 
noon they drew bridle in sight of the Apache encampment. They were on the 
brow of a stony hill—a pile of bare, gray, glaring, treeless, herbless layers of 
rock ; a pyramid truncated near its base, but still of majestic altitude; one of 
the pyramids of nature in that region ; in short, a butte. Below them lay a val- 
ley of six or eight miles in length by one or two in breadth, through the centre of 
which a rivulet had drawn a paradise of verdure. In the middle of the valley, at 
the head of a bend in the rivulet, was a camp of human brutes. It was a bivouac 
rather thanacamp. The large tents of bison hide used by the northern Indians 
are unknown to the Apaches ; they have not the bison, and they have less need 
of shelter in winter. What Coronido saw at this distance was, a few huts of 
branches, a strolling of many horses, and some scattered riders. 

Texas Smith gave him a glance of inquiry which said, “ Shall we go ahead— 
or fire?” 

Coronado spurred his horse down the rough, disjointed, slippery declivity, 
and the others followed. “They were soon perceived ; the Apache swarm was 
instantly in a buzz; horses were saddled and mounted, or mounted without sad- 
dling ; there was a consultation, and then a wild dash toward the travellers. As 
the two parties neared each other at a gallop, Coronado rode to the front of his 
squad, waving his sombrero. An Indian who wore the dress of a Mexican ca- 
ballero, jacket, loose trousers, hat, and boots, spurred in like manner to the front, 
gestured to his followers to halt, brought his horse to a walk, and slowly ap- 
proached the white man. Coronado made a sign to show that his pistols were 
in his holsters ; and the Apache responded by dropping his lance and slinging 
his bow over his shoulder. The two met midway between the two squads of 
staring, silent horsemen. 

“Is it Manga Colorada?” asked the Mexican, in Spanish. 

“ Manga Colorada,” replied the Apache, his long, dark, haggard, savage face 
lighting up for a moment with a smile of gratified vanity, 

“TI come in peace, then,” said Coronado, “I want your help; I will pay for it.” 
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In our account of this interview we shall translate the broken Spanish of the 
Indian into ordinary English. 

“Manga Colorada will help,” he said, “if the pay is good.” 

Even during this short dialogue the Apaches had with difficulty restrained 
their curiosity; and their little wiry horses were now caracoling, rearing, and 
plunging in close proximity to the two speakers. 

“We will talk of this by ourselves,” said Coronado. “Let us go to your 
camp.” 

The conjoint movement of the leaders toward the Indian bivouac was a sig- 
nal for their followers to mingle and exchange greetings. The adventurers were 
enveloped and very nearly ridden down by over two hundred prancing, scream- 
ing horsemen, shouting to their visitors in their own guttural tongue or in broken 
Spanish, and enforcing their wild speech with vehement gestures. It was a 
pandemonium which horribly frightened the Mexican rancheros, and made Coro- 
nado’s dark cheek turn to an ashy yellow. 

The civilized imagination can hardly conceive such a tableau of savagery as 
that presented by these Arabs of the great American desert. Arabs! The 
similitude is a calumny on the descendants of Ishmael; the fiercest Bedouins 
are refined and mild compared with the Apaches. Even the brutal and criminal 
classes of civilization, the pugilists, roughs, burglars, and pickpockets of our 
large cities, the men whose daily life is rebellion against conscience, command- 
ment, and justice, offer a gentler and nobler type of character and expression 
than these “children of nature.” There was hardly a face among that gang of 
wild riders which did not outdo the face of Texas Smith in degraded ferocity. 
Almost every man and boy was obviously a liar, a thief, and a murderer. The 
air of beastly cruelty was made even more hateful by an air of beastly cunning. 
Taking color, brutality, grotesqueness, and filth together, it seemed as if here 
were a mob of those malignant and ill-favored devils whom Dante has described 
and the art of his age has painted and sculptured. 

It is possible, by the way, that this appearance of moral ugliness was due in 
part to the physical ugliness of features, which were nearly without exception 
coarse, irregular, exaggerated, grotesque, and in some cases more like hideous 
masks than like faces. 

Ferocity of expression was further enhanced by poverty and squalor. The 
mass of this fierce cavalry was wretchedly clothed and disgustingly dirty. Even 
the showy Mexican costume of Manga Colorada was ripped, frayed, stained with 
grease and perspiration, and not free from sombre spots which looked like blood. 
Every one wore the breech-cloth, in some cases nicely fitted and sewed, in others 
nothing but a shapeless piece of deerskin tied on anyhow. There were a few, 
either minor chiefs, or leading braves, or professional dandies (for this class ex- 
ists among the Indians), who sported something like a full Apache costume, 
consisting of a helmet-shaped cap with a plume of feathers, a blanket or serafe 
flying loose from the shoulders, a shirt and breech-cloth, and a pair of long boots, 
made large and loose in the Mexican style and showy with @yeing and embroi- 
dery. These boots, very necessary to men who must ride*through thorns and 
bushes, were either drawn up so as to cover the thighs or turned over from the 
knee downward, like the leg-covering of Rupert's cavaliers. Many heads were 
hare, or merely shielded by wreaths of grasses and leaves, the greenery contrast- 
ing fantastically with the unkempt hair and fierce faces, but producing at a dis- 
tance an effect which was not without sylvan grace. 

The only weapons were iron-tipped lances eight or nine feet long, thick and 
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strong bows of three or three and a half feet, and quivers of arrows slung across 
the thigh or over the shoulder. The Apaches make little use of firearms, being 
too lazy or too stupid to keep them in order, and finding it difficult to get ammu- 
nition. But so long as they have to fight only the unwarlike Mexicans, they are 
none the worse for this lack. The Mexicans fly at the first yell; the Apaches 
ride after them and Jance them in the back; clumsy escofetos drop loaded from 
the hands of dying cowards. Such are the battles of New Mexico. It is only 
when these red-skinned Tartars meet Americans or such high-spirited Indians 
as the Opates that they have to recoil before gunpowder. 

The fact that Coronado dared ride into this camp of thieving assassins shows 
what risks he could force himself to run when he thought it necessary. He was 
not physically a very brave man; he had no pugnacity and no adventurous love 
of danger for its own sake ; but when he was resolved on an enterprise, he could 
go through with it. 

There was a rest of several hours. The rancheros fed the horses on corn 
which they had brought in small sacks. Texas Smith kept watch, suffered no 
Apache to touch him, |.ad his pistols always cocked, and stood ready to sell life 
at the highest price. Coronado walked deliberately to a retired spot with Manga 
Colorada, Delgadito, and two other chiefs, and made known his propositions, 
What he desired was that the Apaches should quit their present post imme- 
diately, perform a forced march of a hundred and forty miles or so to the south- 
west, place themselves across the overland trail through Bernalillo, and do some- 
thing to alarm people. No great harm. He did not want men murdered nor 
houses burned; they might eat a few cattle, if they were hungry: there were 
plenty of catde, and Apaches must live. And if they should yell at a train or 
so and stampede the loose mules, he had no objection. But no slaughtering. 
He wanted them to be merciful: just make a pretence of harrying in Bernalillo; 
nothing more. 

The chiefs turned their ill-favored countenances on each other, and talked for 
a while in their own language. Then, looking at Coronado, they grunted, nodded, 
and sat in silence, waiting for his terms. 

“Send that boy away,” said the Mexican, pointing to a youth of twelve or 
fourteen, better dressed than most Apache urchins, who had joined the little circle. 

“It is my son,” replied Manga Colorada. “ He is learning to be a chief.” 

The boy stood upright, facing the group with dignity, a handsomer youth 
than is often seen among his people. Coronado, who had something of the ar- 
tist in him, was so interested in noting the lad’s regular features and tragic firm- 
ness of expression, that for a moment he forgot his projects. Manga Colorada, 
mistaking the cause of his silence, encouraged him to proceed. 

“My son does not speak Spanish,” he said. “ He will not understand.” 
“You know what money is?” inquired the Mexican, 

“Yes, we know,” grunted the chief. 

“You can buy clothes and arms with it in the villages, and aguardiente.’ 
Another grunt of assent and satisfaction. 

“ Three hundred piastres,” said Coronado. 

The chiefs consulted in their own tongue, and then replied, “ The way is long. 
“How much ?” 

Manga Colorada held up five fingers. 

“ Five hundred ?’ 

A unanimous grunt. 

“Tt is all I have,” said Coronado, 

The chiefs made no reply. 
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Coronado rose, walked to his horse, took two small packages out of his sad- 
dle-bags and slipped them slily into his boots, and then carried the bags to where 
the chiefs sat in council. There he held them up and rolled out five rouleauz, 
each containing a hundred Mexican dollars. The Indians tore open the enve- 
lopes, stared at the broad pieces, fingered them, jingled them together, and ut- 
tered grunts of amazement and joy. Probably they had never before seen so 
much money, at least not in their own possession. Coronado was hardly less 
content ; for while he had received a thousand dollars to bring about this under- 
standing, he had risked but seven hundred with him, and of these he had saved 
two hundred. . 

Four hours later the camp had vanished, and the Indians were on their way 
toward the southwest, the moonlight showing their irregular column of march, 
and glinting faintly from the heads of their lances. 

At nine or ten in the evening, when every Apache had disappeared, and the 
clatter of ponies had gone far away into the quiet night, Coronado lay down to 
rest. He would have started homeward, but the country was a complete desert, 
the trail led here and there over vast sheets of trackless rock, and he feared that 
he might lose his way. Texas Smith and one of the rancheros had ridden after 
the Apaches to see whether they kept the direction which had been agreed upon. 
One ranchero was asleep already, and the third crouched as sentinel. 

Coronado could not sleep at once. He thought over his enterprise, cross- 
examined his chances of success, studied the invisible courses of the future. 
Leave Clara on the plains, to be butchered by Indians, or to die of starvation ? 
He hardly considered the idea; it was horrible and repulsive ; better marry her. 
If necessary, force her into a marriage; he could bring it about somehow; she 
would be much in his power. Well, he had got rid of Thurstane ; that was a 
great obstacle removed. Probably, that fellow being out of sight, he, Coronado, 
could soon eclipse him in the girl’s estimation. There would be no need of vio- 
Jence ; all would go easily and end in prosperity. Garcia would be furious at 
the marriage, but Garcia was a fool to expect any other result. 

However, here he was, just at the beginning of things, and by no means safe 
from danger. He had two hundred dollars in his boot-legs. Had his rancheros 
suspected it? Would they murder him for the money? He hoped not; he just 
faintly hoped not; for he was becoming very sleepy ; he was asleep. 

He was awakened by a noise, or perhaps it was a touch, he scarcely knew 
what. He struggled as fiercely and vainly as one who fights against a nightmare. 
A dark form was over him, a hard knee was on his breast, hard knuckles were 
at his throat, an arm was raised to strike, a weapon was gleaming. 

On the threshold of his enterprise, after he had taken its first hazardous step 
with safety and success, Coronado found himself at the point of death. 





CHAPTER V. 


WueEn Coronado regained a portion of the senses which had been throttled 
out of him, he discovered Texas Smith standing by his side, and two dead men 
lying near, all rather vaguely seen at first through his dizziness and the moon- 
light. 

“What does this mean?” he gasped, getting on his hands and knees, and 
then on his feet. ‘“ Who has been assassinating ?” 

The borderer, who, instead of helping his employer to rise, was coolly re- 
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loading his rifle, did not immediately reply. As the shaken and somewhat un- 
manned Coronado looked at him, he was afraid of him. The moonlight made 
Smith’s sallow, disfigured face so much more ghastly than usual, that he had 
the air of a ghoul or vampyre. And when, after carefully capping his piece, he 
drawled forth the word “ Patchies,” his harsh, croaking voice had an unwhole- 
some, unhuman sound, as if it were indeed the utterance of a feeder upon 
corpses. 

“ Apaches!” said Coronado, “ What! after I had made a treaty with them?” 

“This un is a ’Patchie,” remarked Texas, giving the nearest body a shove 
with his boot. “Thar was two of’em. They knifed one of your men. T’other 
cleared, he did. I was comin’ in afoot. I had a notion of suthin’ goin’ on, ’n’ 
left the critters out thar, with the rancheros, ’n’ stole in. Got in just in time to 
pop the cuss that had you. T’other un vamosed.” 

“ Oh, the villains!” shrieked Coronado, excited at the thought of his narrow 
escape. “This is the way they keep their treaties.” 

“Mought be these a’n’t the same,” observed Texas. “Some ’Patchies is 
wild, ’n’ live separate, like bachelor beavers.” 

Coronado stooped and examined the dead Indian. He was a miserable ob- 
ject, naked, except a ragged, filthy breech-clout, his figure gaunt, and his legs 
absolutely scaly with dirt, starvation, and hard living of all sorts. He might 
well be one of those outcasts who are in disfavor with their savage brethren, lead 
a precarious existence outside of the tribal organization, and are to the Apaches 
what the Texas Smiths are to decent Americans. 

“One of the bachelor-beaver sort, you bet,” continued Texas. “ Don’t run 
with the rest of the crowd.” 

“ And there’s that infernal coward of a ranchero,” cried Coronado, as the 
runaway sentry sneaked back to the group. “You cursed poltroon, why didn’t 
you give the alarm? Why didn’t you fight?” 

He struck the man, pulled his long hair, threw him down, kicked him, and 
spat on him. Texas Smith looked on with an approving grin, and suggested, 
“ Better shute the dam cuss.” 

But Coronado was not bloodthirsty; having vented his spite, he let the fel- 
low go. ‘You saved my life,” he said to Texas. “When we get back you 
shall be paid for it.” 

At the moment he intended to present him with the two hundred dollars 
which were cumbering his boots. But by the time they had reached Garcia’s 
hacienda on the way back to Sante Fé, his gratitude had fallen off seventy-five 
per cent., and he thought fifty enough. Even that diminished his profits on the 
expedition to four hundred and fifty dollars. And Coronado, although extrava- 
gant, was not generous ; he liked to spend money, but he hated to give it or pay it. 

During the four days which immediately followed his safe return to Santa Fé, 
he and Garcia were in a worry of anxiety. Would Manga Colorada fulfil his 
contract and cast a shadow of peril over the Bernalillo route? Would letters or 
messengers arrive from California, informing Clara of the death and will of Mu- 
fioz? Everything happened as they wished; reports came that the Apaches 
were raiding in Bernalillo; the girl received no news concerning her grandfather, 
Coronado, smiling with success and hope, met Thurstane at the Van Diemen 
house, in the presence of Clara and Aunt Maria, and blandly triumphed over him, 

“ How now about your safe road through the southern counties ?” he said, 
“ Apaches !” 

“So | hear,” replied the young officer soberly. “It is horribly unlucky.” 
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“ We start to-morrow,” added Coronado. 

“To-morrow!” replied Thurstane, with a look of dismay. 

“J hope you will be with us,” said Coronado. 

“Everything goes wrong,” exclaimed the annoyed lieutenant. “Here are 
some of my stores damaged, and | have had to ask for a board of survey. I 
couldn’t possibly leave for two days yet, even if my recruits should arrive.” 

“How very unfortunate!” groaned Coronado, “My dear fellow, we had 
counted on you.” 

“Lieutenant Thurstane, can’t you overtake us?” inquired Clara. 

Thurstane wanted to kneel down and thank her, while Coronado wanted to 
throw something at her. 

“I will try,” promised the officer, his fine, frank, manly face brightening with 
pleasure. “If the thing can be done, it will be done.” 

Coronado, while hoping that he would be ordered by the southern route, or 
that he would somehow break his neck, had the superfine brass to say, “ Don’t 
fail us, Lieutenant.” 

In spite of the managements of the Mexican to keep Clara and Thurstane 
apart, the latter succeeded in getting an aside with the young lady. 

“So you take the northern trail?” he said, with a seriousness which gave his 
blue-black eyes an expression of almost painful pathos. “Those eyes were trai- 
tors. However discreet the rest of his face might be, they revealed his feelings ; 
they were altogether too pathetic to be in.the head of a man and an officer. 

* But you will overtake us,” Clara replied, out of a charming faith that with 
men all things are possible. 

“Yes,” he said, almost fiercely. 

“ Besides, Coronado knows,” she added, still trusting in the male being. 
“He says this is the surest road.” 

Thurstane did not believe it, but he did not want to alarm her when alarm 
was useless, and he made no comment. 

“T have a great mind to resign,” he presently broke out. 

Clara colored. She did not fully understand him, but she guessed that all 
this emotion was somehow on her account; and a surprised, warm Spanish 
heart beat at once its alarm. 

“It would be of no use,” he immediately added. “I couldn’t get away until 
my resignation had been accepted. I must bear this as well as I can.” 

The young lady began to like him better than ever before, and yet she began 
to draw gently away from him, frightened by a consciousness of her liking. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Van Diemen,” said Thurstane, in an inexplicable 
confusion, 

“ There is no need,” replied Clara, equally confused. 

“Well,” he resumed, after a struggle to regain his self-control, “I will do my 
utmost to overtake you.” 

“We shail be very glad,” returned Clara, with a singular mixture of con- 
sciousness and artlessness. 

There was an exquisite innocence and almost childish simplicity in this girl 
of eighteen. It was, so to speak, not quite civilized; it was not in the style of 
American young ladies; our officer had never, at home, observed anything like 
it; and, of course—O yes, of course, it fascinated him. The truth is, he was so 
far gone in loving her that he would have been charmed by her ways no matter 
what they might have been. 

On the very morning after the above dialogue Garcia’s train started for Rio 
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Arriba, taking with it a girl who had been singled out for a marriage which she 
did not guess, or for a death whose horrors were beyond her wildest fears. 

The train consisted of six long and heavy covered vehicles, not dissimilar in 
size, strength, and build to army wagons. Garcia had thought that two would 
suffice. Six wagons, with their mules, etc., were a small fortune: what if the 
Apaches should take them? But Coronado had replied: “ Nobody sends a train 
of two wagons; do you want to rouse suspicion ?” 

So there were six; and each had a driver and a muleteer, making twelve 
hired men thus far. On horseback, there were six Mexicans, nominally cattle- 
drivers going to California, but really guards for the expedition—the most cour- 
ageous bullies that could be picked up in Santa Fé, each armed with pistols and 
a rifle. Finally, there were Coronado and his terrible henchman, Texas Smith, 
with their rifes and revolvers. Old Garcia perspired with anguish as he looked 
over his caravan, and figured up the cost in his head. 

Thurstane, wretched at heart, but with a cheering smile on his lips, came to 
bid the ladies farewell. 

“ What do you think of this?” Aunt Maria called to him from her seat in one 
of the covered wagons. “ We are going a thousand miles through deserts and 
savages. You men suppose that women have no courage. I call this heroism.” 

“ Certainly,” nodded the young fellow, not thinking of her at all, unless it 
was that she was next door to an idiot. 

Although his mind was so full of Clara that it did not seem as if he could re- 
ceive an impression from any other human being, his attention was for a mo- 
ment arrested by a countenance which struck him as being more ferocious than 
he had ever seen before except on the shoulders of an Apache. A tall man in 
Mexican costume, with a scar on his chin and another on his cheek, was glaring 
at him with two intensely black and savage eyes. It was Texas Smith, taking 
the measure of Thurstane’s fighting power and disposition. A hint from Coro- 
nado had warned the borderer that here was a person whom it might be neces- 
sary some day to get rid of. The officer responded to this ferocious gaze with a 
grim, imperious stare, such as one is apt to acquire amid the responsibilities and 
dangers of army life. It was like a wolf and a mastiff surveying each other. 

Thurstane advanced to Clara, helped her into her saddle, and held her hand 
while he urged her to be careful of herself, never to wander from the train, never 
to be alone, etc. The girl turned a little pale; it was not exactly because of his 
anxious manner; it was because of the eloquence that there is in a word of 
parting. At the moment she felt so alone in the world, in such womanish need 
of sympathy, that had he whispered to her, “Be my wife,” she might have 
reached out her hands to him. But Thurstane was far from guessing that an an- 
gel could have such weak impulses ; and he no more thought of proposing to her 
thus abruptly than of ascending off-hand into heaven. 

Coronado observed the scene, and guessing how perilous the moment was, 
pushed forward his uncle to say good-by to Clara. The old scoundrel kissed her 
hand; he did not dare to lift his one eye to her face; he kissed her hand and 
bowed himself out of reach. 

“ Farewell, Mr. Garcia,” called Aunt Maria. “ Poor, excellent old creature ! 
What a pity he can’t understand English! I should so like to say something 
nice to him. Farewell, Mr. Garcia.” 

Garcia kissed his fat fingers to her, took off his sombrero, waved it, bowed a 
dozen times, and smiled like a scared devil. Then, with other good-bys, deliv- 
ered right and left, from everybody to everybody, the train rumbled away. 
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Thurstane was about to accompany it out of the town when his clerk came to 
tell him that the board of survey required his immediate presence. Cursing his 
hard fate, and wishing himself anything but an officer in the army, he waved a 
last farewell to Clara, and turned his back on her, perhaps forever. 

Santa Fé is situated on the great central plateau of North America, seven 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. Around it spreads an arid plain, slop- 
ing slightly where it approaches the Rio Grande, and bordered by mountains 
which toward the south are of moderate height, while toward the north they rise 
into fine peaks, glorious with eternal snow. Although the city is in the latitude 
of Albemarle Sound, North Carolina, its elevation and its neighborhood to Alpine 
ranges give it a climate which is in the main cool, equable, and healthy. 

The expedition moved across the plain in a southwesterly direction. Coro- 
nado’s intention was to cross the Rio Grande at Pefia Blanca, skirt the southern 
edge of the Jemez Mountains, reach San Isidoro, and then march northward 
toward the San Juan region. The wagons were well fitted out with mules, and 
as Garcia had not chosen to send much merchandise by this risky route, they 
were light, so that the rate of progress was unusually rapid. We cannot trouble 
ourselves with the minor incidents of the journey. Taking it for granted that 
the Rio Grande was passed, that halts were made, meals cooked and eaten, 
nights passed in sleep, days in pleasant and picturesque travelling, we will leap 
into the desert land beyond San Isidoro. 

The train was now seventy-five miles from Santa Fé. Coronado had so 
pushed the pace that he had made this distance in the rather remarkable time of 
three days. Of course his object in thus hurrying was to get so far ahead of 
Thurstane that the latter would not try to overtake him, or would get lost in at- 
tempting it. 

Meanwhile he had not forgotten Garcia’s little plan, and he had even better 
remembered his own. The time might come when he would be driven to Jose 
Clara ; it was very shocking to think of, however, and so for the present he did 
not think of it; on the contrary, he worked hard (much as he hated work) at 
courting her. 

It is strange that so many men who are morally in a state of decomposition 
should be, or at best can be, sweet and charming in manner. During these 
three days Coronado was delightful ; and not merely in this, that he watched 
over Clara’s comfort, rode a great deal by her side, gathered wild flowers for 
her, talked much and agreeably, but also in that he poured o'l over his whole 
conduct, and was good to everybody. Aithough his natural disposition was to 
be domineering to inferiors and irascible under the small provocations of life, 
he now gave his orders in a gentle tone, never stormed at the drivers for their 
blunders, made light of the bad cooking, and was in short a mo.lel for travellers, 
lovers, and husbands. Few human beings have so much self-control as Coro- 
nado, and so little. So long as it was policy to be sweet, he could generally be a 
very honeycomb; but once a certain limit of patience passed, he was like a 
swarm of angry bees; he became blind, mad, and poisonous with passion. 

“ Mr. Coronado, you are a wonder,” proclaimed the admiring Aunt Maria, 
“You are the only man I ever knew that was patient.” 

“TI catch a grace from those who have it abundantly and to spare,” said Cor- 
onado, taking off his hat and waving it at the two ladies. 

“ Ah, yes, we women know how to be patient,” smiled Aunt Maria. “I 
think we are born so. But, more than that, we learn it. Moreover, our phy- 
sical nature teaches us. We have lessons of pain and weakness that men know 
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nothing of. The great, healthy savages! If they had our troubles, they might 
have some of our virtues.” 

“T refuse to believe it,” cried Coronado, “ Man acquire woman's worth ? 
Never! The nature of the beast is inferior. He is not fashioned to become an 
angel.” 

“ How charmingly candid and humble!” thought Aunt Maria. “How dif- 
ferent from that sulky, proud Thurstane, who never says anything of the sort, 
and never thinks it either, I’ll be bound.” 

All this sort of talk passed over Clara as a desert wind passes over an oasis, 
bringing no pleasant songs of birds, and sowing no fruitful seed. She had her 
born ideas as to men and women, and she was seemingly incapable of receiving 
any others. In her mind men were strong and brave, and women we.k and 
timorous ; she believed that the first were good to hold on to, and that the last 
were good to hold on; all this she held by birthright, without ever reasoning 
upon it or caring to prove it. 

Coronado, on his part, hooted in his soul at Mrs. Stanley’s whimsies, and 
half supposed her to be of unsound mind. Nor would he have said what he did 
about the vast superiority of the female sex, had he supposed that Clara would 
attach the least weight to it. He knew that the girl looked upon his extravagant 
declarations as merely so many compliments paid to her eccentric relative, 
equivalent to bowings and scrapings and flourishes of the sombrero. Both 
Spaniards, they instinctively comprehended each other, at least in the surface 
matters of intercourse. Meanwhile the American strong-minded female under- 
stood herself, it is to be charitably hoped, but understood herself alone. 

Coronado did not hurry his courtship, for he believed that he had a clear 
field before him, and he was too sagacious to startle Clara by overmuch energy. 
Meantime he began to be conscious that an influence from her was reaching his 
spirit. He had hitherto considered her achild ; one day he suddenly recognized 
her as a woman. Now a woman, a beautiful woman especially, alone with one 
in the desert, is very mighty. Matches are made in trains overland as easily 
and quickly as on sea voyages or at quiet summer resorts. Coronado began— 
only moderately as yet—to fall in love. 

But an ugly incident came to disturb his opening dream of affection, happi- 
ness, wealth, and success. Toward the close of his fourth day’s march, after 
he had got well into the unsettled region beyond San Isidoro, he discovered, 
several miles behind the train, a party of five horsemen. He was on one sum- 
mit and they on another, with a deep, stony valley intervening. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, he galloped down a long slope, rejoined the creeping wagons, 
hurried them forward a mile or so, and turned into a ravine for the night’s halt. 

Whether the cavaliers were Indians or Thurstane and his four recruits he 
had been unable to make out. They had not seen the train; the nature of the 
ground had prevented that. It was now past sundown, and darkness coming on 
rapidly. Whispering something about Apaches, he gave orders to lie close and 
light no fires for a while, trusting that the pursuers would pass his hiding place. 

For a moment he thought of sending Texas Smith to ambush the party, and 
shoot Thurstane if he should be in it, pleading afterwards that the men looked, in 
the darkness, like Apaches. But no; this was an extreme measure. He re- 
va}ted against it a little. Moreover, there was danger of retribution: settlements 
not so far off; soldiers still nearer. 

So he lay quiet, chewing a bit of grass to allay his nervousness, and talking 
stronger love to Clara than he had yet thought needful or wise. 
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ANY faults have been ascribed, by many critics, to the American national 
M character. Like the painting that the classic artist submitted to the cor- 
rections of the public, its features have been quite covered with dabs of dispraise. 
And yet it has a fault which we do not fully recognize, a weakness which is the 
more serious in proportion to the slightness of the attention which it attracts. It 
is multiform ; it appears under many guises in different features of our life ; nor 
can it be easily defined in a word. Yet if I were so to name it, I should say: 
A characteristic American fault is timidity. 

Not much, it may be thought, can be said upon this subject. Our best and 
our severest critics have far more frequently complained of qualities in us that 
belong to the opposite pole of demerit. Thus Alexander von Humboldt (as re- 
ported in a recent volume of “Conversations with a Young Friend,” a volume 
that is not likely to be translated into the “ American language”) says: “ In their 
fanatical party-spirit, and in a certain coarseness of ideas, that are of a piece 
with their habit of carrying weapons upon their persons, that prevails even in 
some of the older States, the Americans stand far behind the cultivation of the 
mother country.” Lamartine was once indignant over what he called “the 
American brutality.” He had, however, just offered a book in our market which 
we refused to buy, so that we can forgive him this terrible phrase. But of the 
varied forms and subtle causes of the faults which lie in a quite opposite direc- 
tion—of our bashfulness, our want of spirit, our timorousness—we have no suf- 
ficient account from either detractors or critics. Let me endeavor to trace brief- 
ly these faults in the American character. Our negative qualities first manifest 
themselves to the stranger in the silence which Americans observe when placed 
in circumstances where people of other nations are most demonstrative. Amer- 
icans at the table of a hotel or boarding-house are doubtless the most unsocial 
assemblage that exists in civilization. Especially at the city boarding-house, 
that institution which a popular Brooklyn preacher likens, with some severity, 
to Sodom and Gomorrah, is the spiritual depression at meal-times profound. A 
deep and even sepulchral gloom rests upon those who sit at the banquet—a gloom 
not wholly attributable to the hash. In our hotels we see no glimpse of the 
lively good-humor of the French restaurant or the Italian ¢rattoria; nothing of 
the geniality that characterizes an English table. The spirit of lead is in our 
faces as well as in our pie-crusts. 

The causes of this gloom are subtle. There is more in it than bashfulness ; 
in part, it isa matter of pride. Each person at the table is engaged, more or 
less consciously, in the effort to keep up an air of superiority over the rest. The 
stylish young lady of the boarding-house family enters with a simper and a su- 
percilious air; for her ambition is to show that though she cannot afford to live 
in her own house, yet she is a rightful member of the aristocracy. She has nei- 
ther culture nor native wit ; so her vé/e is that of contemptuous silence toward 
acquaintances, far her superiors in all fine qualities, who may have taken their 
seats for months at the same table. Her effort is to intimidate the rest of the 
company by a supercilious demeanor. Hers is but a single form of the social 
artifices which prevail where definite social classifications do not exist. The ar- 
rogant air becomes almost of necessity our characteristic method of self-assertion, 
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Personal importance, which elsewhere is defined with more or less accuracy by 
means of rank, title, or descent, is here obliged to find its expression in hauteur. 
The American scale of rank is a scale of surliness. We have nothing more per- 
manent than money to give us position; we cannot fall back upon birth, pre- 
scription, or honors ; and consequently, instead of relying upon personal dignity 
and force, we live in the effort to overbear our fellows. The Old World nobility 
has at least the advantage that it holds an assured position, that its supremacy 
is recognized ; and it has, in consequence, less frequent need to appeal to the 
artifices of demeanor. No republicans are simpler in their manners than the 
English nobility, and none are more amiable than the Italian. In these highly 
developed nations each class has its own well-defined position and prerogatives ; 
the status of each class is recognized ; and a free social intercourse is possible, 
at least within the limits of each class. But in America wealth, demeanor, and 
dress are the main criterions, and a man is estimated according to his adroitness 
in masquerading. This circumstance accounts for our peculiar deference to the 
fashions. In England or France a man dares dress as he pleases ; here, it re- 
quires almost the boldness of an adventurer to depart from the regulation routine. 
The same timidity obtains in respect of money. Fortune is, with us, the only gen- 
erally recognized proof of merit. We agree in seeking it, to the exclusion of those 
varied honors of rank, culture, and scientific or literary reputation that in other 
countries are recognized as of equal or superior attractiveness, and that afford, 
under more diversified developments of life than our own, a basis for happiness 
quite as solid as money. Among us, therefore, it is essential to have at least the 
appearance of wealth. Hence our slavishness toward the fashions, our deference 
to tradesmen, our fear to challenge exorbitant prices, and, in consequence, our 
unhesitating surrender to all manner of extortion. Hence, too, our ostentatious 
wastefulness. Where money means everything that is desirable, it will not do 
to seem poor. Weare ashamed to be thought poor, and we have a boyish dread 
of seeming stingy. This timidity makes us confound economy with niggardli- 
ness, and Jeads us into a shamefaced habit of untruthfulness. “No Yankee tries 
to save a dollar without telling a lie about it,” says Wendell Phillips; and our 
head scolder is right for once at least. In other countries economy is recognized 
as a virtue; but with us it is hardly respectable. The great majority of the 
“ American noblemen” who take up their residence in Europe remain there, if 
the facts were known, because they are permitted to demand money’s worth in 
return for their money—-a thing that they do not venture to do at home. 

A similar timidity characterizes our society. In our cities this is not so no- 
ticeable ; for here the social elements are so numerous that they spontaneously 
classify themselves into sefs,in each one of which people meet freely; either 
wealth, fashion, family, or culture being the attraction in the particular circle. 
But in the country towns, where the population is insufficient to allow of such a 
division, there must be one society or none ; and the latter alternative too often 
obtains. Even more than in the city, men and women are trying, in a more or 
less quiet way, to look down upon each other. Mrs. Jones takes care not to 
meet Mrs. Smith more than half way; neither one of them will take the first 
step in calling, in inviting, in getting up entertainments ; there is no warm spon- 
taneity of feeling, and the social spirit languishes or expires. Our country towns, 
especially in the more aristocratic East, are apt to be insufferably dull during the 
winter ; and their own lecturers lament the “ Decay of New England Society.” 
The more cultivated people are too proud or too timid to seek each other out; 
anything like the warm flame of German friendliness is quite foreign to their na- 
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tures, and during the winter, the gayest season of the city, the country life of 
New England presents the dreariest experience outside of Siberia. The best 
culture and character desert, in consequence, the country ; they are whirled into 
town, like the marketing and the freshest fruits, upon the morning trains. 

The same apathy and constraint of which I speak, the same negative mood, 
may be seen even in our theatres, concert-rooms, and places of amusement, 
which are the least hilarious in the known world. We are amused in a more 
melancholy fashion than are the English. A constrained and timid sentiment 
possesses the audience, which listens submissively and uncritically, and fears 
the sound of its own voice in applause or censure. The varied methods by which 
foreign audiences express their feelings—their dissent, approval, dissatisfaction, 
sympathy, praise, or condemnation—are to us, in the main, an unknown language. 
We never cry “ Bravo!” or venture upon a hiss; we have no “ Hear! Hear!” 
with its hundred meanings ; we cannot condemn bad acting or rid ourselves of 
a platform bore. Whoever can get the floor in our public meetings may gen- 
erally talk as long as he pleases, even though each one of his wretched hearers 
does not at all wish to hear him talk. Wedo not venture to “scrape” down the 
insufferable speaker ; we sit quite at his mercy, and have no alternative but to 
hear him er to go, even though we had set our heart upon hearing the good speak- 
er who is to appear after the last bore has finished. An American audience has 
but three ways of expressing its feelings—the cheer, the laugh, and the percussive 
applause of the hand or boot-heel. We have abandoned that invaluable meth- 
od of criticism, the hiss. We sit helpless and silent in our theatres before what- 
ever acting our managers choose to inflict upon us, and pass no judgment. Our 
audiences wait dumb as oysters, and look for their opinions in the next morn- 
ing’s newspaper. The result is that our theatre-goers have lost the power of 
independent criticism ; and the fortunes of the drama are made to depend upon 
the critics of the press. Upon a few men in each city are cast the regulation, 
the censureship, the very fortunes of the theatres. The liability to injustice is 
great: an indigestion, an enmity,a whim, on the part of a single critic, may con- 
demn a good play; a personal friendship, or a bribe, procure success for a bad 
one. Our pride is the cause of our social apathy ; our ignorance of dramatic art 
is the cause of our passiveness and timidity as spectators. Until a higher in- 
telligence shall cure this national apathy, the American drama cannot attain a 
high average excellence. 

In France they manage these things better. There the hiss is recognized 
and systematized. At the October opening in the provincial cities of the year’s 
season, several nights are set apart in each theatre for the express purpose of 
obtaining the expression of public opinion, The programmes are so arranged 
as to introduce the whole company. When the curtain falls, the manager comes 
forward and calls out, one by one, the names of the different actors and actresses. 
After each name a pause. Jf the audience applauds, the artist is approved ; if 
it hisses, he is dismissed. If it is claimed that these summary judgments—which 
a man or woman awaits heart-sick with apprehension—are cruel, it is deemed a 
sufficient answer to point out that the whole year’s entertainment of the town de- 
pends upon securing a well-qualified company. The French are polite ; but their 
politeness does not degenerate into timidity and weakness, does not permit in- 
justice toward art and the community. Among us, the dramatic critic of an 
authoritative daily journal in New York could speak as follows during the pres- 
ent year (1870) of the demand for an encore at a Philharmonic concert: “ Even 
though the hissing on this occasion was intended not for the ferformer, but 
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for the applauders, it was, nevertheless, iasulting to do it in the performer's 
presence.’ Can loutish timidity go further than this ? 

The disproportionate authority of the critic among us leads to deplorable re- 
sults. Our audiences have delegated to him the office, and consequently have 
lost the power of passing independent judgment. Criticism with us is wholly an 
affair of the pen; the condition of scriptural times is reversed, and whoever in 
America would “speak as one having authority,” has but to speak “as the 
scribes.” 

In all departments of culture we are still content to take our judgments ready 
made. Thus: at an important auction sale of pictures held in New York city, 
a number of works by our best artists were to be brought to the hammer. The 
art season was propitious. The paintings were good work, and everything 
promised a successful sale. But a prominent journal of Gotham sent its art- 
critic to pronounce, in advance, upon the merits of the collection. He fell upon 
it like David upon the Amalekites. A clever man without genius, a dogmatist, 
a Ruskin diluted with a bitter infusion, this critic spied out the land and ravaged 
the artistic Eschol of its clusters. Shortly before the auction he published a 
denunciatory article which actually killed their sale. Purchasers read it and 
accepted it as gospel; they took their cue from the Bohemian dogma; and the 
paintings were sold for less than half of their value. 

This lack of self-assertion and this timid dependence underlie qualities of 
our national character that we do not suspect to be tinged by them. We hear, 
for instance, a great deal said about American politeness, as proved by our for- 
bearance and amiable demeanor in street cars, in crowded assemblages, in a hun- 
dred situations of discomfort. This is, in the main, a quite mistaken praise. 
What we call our politeness is not politeness ; it is timidity, apathy, fear. With 
us the minority has no rights. We permit ourselves to be the slaves of those 
who should be our servants. It would seem that a given amount of despotism 
pervades the air of republics and of monarchies alike. “The degree of liberty 
a people is capable of in any given age,” says Herbert Spencer, “is a fixed quan- 
tity; and any artificial extension of it in one direction brings about an equiva- 
lent limitation in some other direction.” The “right divine of kings” to rule is 
transmuted with us into the right democratic of car conductors, policemen, 
trades unions, and railroad men to bully us. The very saleswomen in our shops 
“sit down on” their customers in the rudest manner, Compare the smiling 
courtesy of French, German, Italian, or even English shopkeepers with the surly 
insolence of our own! We are intimidated and demoralized by these curt man- 
ners; dreading a quarrel, we pay exorbitant prices without remonstrance; we 
submit to be crowded in the railway carriages and browbeaten by the railway 
officials ; we endure all manner of neglect and contumely at the hands of those 
to whom we have “ paid two prices” to serve us ; we dare to utter no protest, to 
display no dissatisfaction; and we sit down and console ourselves with fine 
phrases about our national politeness ! 

We call ourselves a democracy ; we claim to be the freest of peoples ; and yet we 
arg humbly submissive, as no other people is, to our officials, in whatever station, 
from Bridget to the railway king. Throughout the whole scale of office we are 
the slaves of our servants. In the restaurant the waiters are masters of the posi- 
tion. An American gives his order for steak in a meek and conciliatory tone, 
lest he provoke the insolence of this important citizen, who may soon be an alder- 
man, a governor, or a “general.” Many of us carry this humility with us wher- 
ever we go. The American traveller may be more frequently recognized in 
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foreign restaurants by his timidity than by his arrogance. It is amusing to ob- 
serve the subdued meekness of his tone. Accustomed to the aggressive inso- 
lence of the American waiter, our free-citizen looks upon the well-dressed French 
garcon or German kel/ner as a quite superior being ; he addresses him with un- 
easy deference, and is surprised to find that courtesy is reckoned as a part of 
the service rendered in return for his fee. 

On our street railway cars I lately heard a well-dressed passenger remon- 
Strate with the conductor for attempting to collect a second fare. ‘lhe autocrat 
of the car commanded the passénger, with great terseness of phrase, to “shut 
up;” which the well-dressed passenger, being the smaller man of the two, 
promptly did—venturing however, to his neighbor, a speech quite characteristic 
ot his country—*“ that he did not care for six cents; but he did not like to be 
insulted.” His dislike of insult did not, however, lead him even to make any 
complaint to the president of the railway. This helplessness of ours in the hands 
of officials is an inexplicable phenomenon in the eyes of foreigners. The lively 
correspondent of the London “ News” thus describes an experience that is 
familiar to all who have travelled upon the Long Island Sound steamers : 

“When I went on board I found a waiting crowd of six hundred passengers 
gathered around the office of the boat, and gazing with reverential awe upon a 
red-haired lad in an admiral’s uniform, who, with his arms folded, was smoking 
a cigar. This was the steamboat clerk. For ten minutes he smoked, and no 
one ventured to address him. He then ordered us to pass, one by one, before 
him, and assigned us our berths ; occasionally he paused in this occupation for 
some minutes, to indulge in conversation with a friend. No one protested, or, 
if he was impatient, ventured to show it; for a steamboat or a hotel clerk is here 
a species of divinity. They rule the public with a rod of iron ; and, for some in- 
conceivable reason, this nation which calls itself free submits to their tyranny 
and their insolence. That railroads, steamboats, and hotels are made for the 
public, and not the public for them, seems to be an idea which enters no man’s 
mind in America.” 

This timidity enters equally into our affectional and intellectual life as well as 
our affairs. We have the narrow idea that all open expression of sentiment or 
emotion is unmanly. We laugh at the Continental demonstrativeness. “ Once 
when Jules Favre, the great French lawyer, had finished an eloquent speech, 
Berryer ran around the table, and, locked in each other’s arms, the two rivals kissed 
and hugged each other thus for ten minutes. Fancy Charles Sumner and Ben 
Wade exchanging kisses! Imagine Cox and Vallandigham joined in a like lov- 
ing embrace! Yet this expression of admiration and respect for a rival was not 
childish, not unmanly.” It was the expression of an infinite generosity, of a 
large heart, of affection too deep for the eloquence of a set speech. Men never 
embrace each other in America ; they are timid about even the courtesies of the 
street, and seldom raise their hats to each other in saluting. Lovers are ashamed 
to betray in public the least glimpse of sentiment; but this is less from true 
delicacy than from that crude bashfulness which belongs equally to the boyish- 
ness of a national and of the individual character. We consent to announce 
marriages and deaths in our newspap ‘rs ; but our crude feeling forbids the pub- 
lication of births. There is no quainter tenderness than that which is often ex- 
pressed in the birth-announcements of the German papers ; but we systemati- 
cally conceal our sweetest domestic sentiments, and seem ashamed of our rich- 
est experiences. We forego the very douguet of life’s vintage; for we know 
nothing of expression, 
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Nor is our timidity a matter of the affections or of the outward life alone. 
Our intellects themselves toil in the same bondage of fear. No people is so ab- 
solutely, I may say so abjectly under the sway of public sentiment as ourselves ; 
and many of eur opinions experience severer restrictions as to expression than 
the Frenchman’s insurrectionary politics find in the press laws of the Napoleonic 
administration. We have, indeed, free speech in politics; but there are things 
which are quite as important to us as our privilege to vote. Upon the questions 
of religion and social science, there is less real freedom of debate among us than 
in almost any European country; fearless discussions of these subjects rarely 
find their way into our abler public prints ; and the active thinkers are left to do 
battle in the dark with the phantoms of the darkness. In one of her letters 
Miss Martineau, than whom a more thoughtful critic has seldom written of us, 
says: “I never found so much concealed infidelity in my life as was confessed 
to me in America.” There is an evident reason for the fact. Public opinion 
denies to the finest natures among us the privilege of a dispassionate hearing, of 
an audience for their aspirations, their questionings, their “ doubts that wander 
through eternity.” The highest criticism is thus silenced among us, not wholly 
to the advantage of growth in character. The outiying domains of thought should 
be explored by banded companies, and in the daylight; but we elect to grope 
alone and by night in the ¢erra incognita, and our best minds shrink from enter- 
ing the region of intellectual outlawry. 

Thus far I have dealt with the negative, dwarfing, and depressing results of 
this national characteristic. But in practical life our timorousness and negli- 
gence present alarming and criminal phenomena. They lead to incredible and 
almost unexampled abuses. Thus our travelling community, for instance, resigns 
to railway corporations the almost unchallenged right over life and death. The 
countless railway “accidents” which are directly traceable to the cupidity and 
the carelessness of corporations, the hundreds of yearly slaughters upon the 
highway, produce upon the public mind no effect that leads to action. Ifa man, 
driven by brutal jealousy or passion, kills another, our timid juries occasionally 
venture, indeed, upon the discourtesy of convicting him, though the law very 
rarely insists upon putting the criminal to the inconvenience of being hung. 
But when the president of a board of directors, as happened in a recent and no- 
torious case, deliberately withholds from a railway the new rails that its engineer 
certifies to be absolutely necessary to the safety of travel—when he has thus 
coolly organized, in no spirit of passion or malice, but in that of cupidity, a 
wholesale massacre that plunges a hundred families into mourning—then the 
courage of the jury utterly fails, and the crime is invariably condoned by the 
polite verdict of “inevitable accident.” American juries do not convict for these 
murders upon the highway; and murder upon the highway becomes in conse- 
quence an institution with us. 

But “accident ” is by no means the only consequent danger of the traveller in 
America. Not only the corporations, but the very conductors of our trains 
have, as a direct result of our cowardice, the power of life and death over us. 
Thus: In November, 1869, a business man, a sober citizen, the father of a 
family, travels upon a New Jersey railway. He buys his ticket, price twenty 
cents, before entering the train; but after entering, he loses it. The conductor 
demands a second payment; but the unfortunate passenger happens to have but 
ten ceats about him. Observing the proper American humility and deference 
of manner, he offers this sum to the conductor. But the official refuses to be 
provitiated ; and this is the vengeance he takes. Allowing the passenger to re- 
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tain his seat at the next station, where he might have been legally ejected, he 
stops the train, in violation of the law of the State, upon a bridge, and hurls the 
wretched passenger, in the wintry darkness, upon the slippery surface of its 
zinc-plated trestie-work. Through this he instantly falls and is drewned. Not 
one of his fellow-passengers interferes to prevent the outrage ; no legal steps are 
taken to punish it; three or four indignant letters in the newspapers chronicle 
the occurrence, a few editorial paragraphs record their mild protest against the 
mregularity, and the subject passes quickly from the public mind. In Europe 
such an atrocity, unavenged by law, would cause an insurrection. But we, who 
have lost the power, are losing also the very desire, to seek redress for the out- 
rages inflicted upon us by our republican despots. It is no palliation to say that 
occurrences like these are exceptional. Such exceptions are characteristically 
American ; and here, indeed, they are so frequent that we might with more jus- 
tice claim that the exceptional thing for us to receive from the hands of corpora- 
tions is fair treatment. 

Our national timorousness becomes apathy, too, in the attitude of the public 
mind toward the great crimes of the penal code. The records of our courts 
show that fewer of the interested parties appear to prosecute in cases of theft, rob- 
bery, attempted or accomplished murder, than in any other country in the world. 
Let a robber now make his appearance in a street car, and everybody falls away 
from him, no hand is put out to arrest him. There is among us an actual de- 
generation of the sense of value in property, in human rights, in life itself. In- 
dividuals, firms, banks that have been robbed, compromise with the robber, who 
divides the plunder with the plundered. A citizen is assaulted in the street; the 
assassin is arrested ; the wounded man drags himself home ; but there he stays, 
and refuses to appear against his assailant. Husbands and fathers are slain in 
our streets, and no one demands redress. There is among us none of that bluff 
and sturdy assertion of our rights, that demand for equal justice, which is to be 
found among more than one of the Old World nations. We have so occupied 
ourselves with the idea of political freedom that real freedom, real justice, de- 
parted from us unawares. 

It would seem, indeed, as if free governments implied rather less than more 
of free citizenship than many despotisms. Our freedom expends itself upon the 
privilege of choosing our political rulers, but we are bound hand and foot and 
delivered over to King Corporation and Queen Grundy. Our national fallacy, 
it may be surmised, is the assumption that the form of government is the para- 
mount question of interest with a people. Is itso? Is the form of government, 
at least in these modern days, the essential fact in civilized communities? Does 
it mainly determine, any longer, the conditions of our lives? A hundred years 
ago said old Dr. Samuel Johnson : 

How small, of al) that human hearts endure, 
The part which kings or laws can cause or cure ! 

What if the old critic was right, and it should appear that other considera-. 
tions besides those of the administration of the State are of paramount impor- 
tance tous? As I have intimated, we Americans may come to regard the privi- 
lege of voting according to our party or our newspaper as being not more valu- 
able than courtesy, or reasonable prices, or real freedom of thought, or than the 
assurance, when we start upon a journey, that the conductor has not the power 
to eject us, for the lack of ten cents, through the slippery trestle-work of a rail- 
way bridge into a rushing river. Doubtless the different boons are not incom- 
patible ; but our liberty seems sometimes our enemy—it certainly fails to protect 
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our life, our property, and our character; and we shall not make it our friend 
until we have utterly shaken off our national weakness. 

The foreigner sees, better than ourselves, the growing and unrestricted pow- 
er of the ‘New American Plutocracy,”—a power, as one of our foreign critics 
says, that is “ without a parallel in the history of aristocracies, or paralleled only 
by that of the few Roman families which united with hereditary station in the 
republic the command of mines of treasure and armies of debtors.” What 
should the owner of seventy-five millions care for the few scores of thousands 
he makes when, in some huge railway campaign, he crushes a thousand families ? 
Yet he crushes them. “In Europe,” continues our critic, “a first-class million- 
aire dreads a financial disturbance as he dreads an earthquake. In America, he 
makes one. The game, the excitement, the notoriety, seem to be the tempta- 
tions of these men, even more than the profit; and the whole scene suggests 
that in America, as in Rome, satiety comes quickly to the rich ; that for the man 
of millions défe has few interests; that the hunger for excitement has reached 
the heights where nothing will gratify it but battle, or agony, or huge mad gam- 
bling. . . . There is nothing whatever to prevent three or four speculators like 
Vanderbilt from mastering all the railways in the country, or reducing the shares 
to nominal values, or holding all the iron, or even making an attack on flour, or 
doing any other act which men possessed of immense resources, standing in 
sympathy apart from the community, and fighting like the barons of old for 
their own lands, without reference to the welfare of any not directly connected 
with themselves, may be able to conceive. Congress has no power over them ; 
the State legislatures, being precluded from annulling the obligations of any con- 
tract, can hardly touch them ; the judiciary is in their pay ; and juries could not 
be found to convict them. They cannot be deprived of their wealth without a 
social convulsion; and they cannot be lynched, for they could raise regiments 
of armed bravos. No aristocrat in modern days has had anything like the power 
of the American plutocrat ; and no aristocrat in any days has been more com- 
pletely beyond restraint. We fail to see what a man with fifty millions can aa 
do in New York. We expect yet to see Mr. Urquhart’s dream fulfilled, and a 
single millionaire gain possession of an entire State, make what laws he pleases, 
and live in a free republic as much a sovereign as if he were an Asiatic king. 
Vanderbilt could buy New Jersey.” 

Such is the somewhat dismal outlook, in the eyes of our critics abroad, 
Doubtless we deserve their plain speech, and may profit by it; yet it is hardly 
in the nature of things that any civilized people should be finally enslaved, at 
this day, by its rulers or its corporations. The future, even in its broad outlines, 
of the United States seems to me uncertain ; whether we are to raise crops of 
men or of vegetables, whether we shall export brains or metals, whether we 
shall be more European or Asiatic in the twentieth century, is yet undecided ; but 
that we shall have wit enough to avoid at least some of the dangers I have indi- 
cated, is probable—in spite of the cleverest foreign mo¢ recorded at our expense 
this year. At the exhibition in Paris known as the “ Decapitated Head,” this 
oracular wonder, placed upon a table before the audience, responded to the ques- 
tions of the curious. “ Have you a sou/?” demanded one. “No,” came the 
solemn answer from the Head—* No, I am an American!” 

We cannot be too often reminded that it is not so much the numbers as the 
character and genius of a people which determine its significance among na- 
tions. Even should we numbera hundred millions in the course of another gen- 
eration, it does not necessarily follow that we shall become the leading power in 
the world. Titus Munson Coan, 
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the human race, there can be but little doubt that our remote ancestors 
must have been contented with very simple fare. At first, doubtless, it consisted 
of fruits, berries, and such animal food as might be easily obtained, as snails and 
shellfish, and to these herbs, roots, and larger animals were afterwards added. 
According to the Greeks, this humble diet remained without improvement until 
the good god Pan took pity on men and invented the process of making and 
baking bread, while Ceres instructed them in the mysteries of agriculture, and 
so first elevated the original savage tribes above the mere animal condition, and 
made them independent of the vicissitudes of the seasons. 

Though the first bread was but little better than parched grain, and resembled 
the parched corn of the present day in its properties, varieties soon appeared, 
and we find that the ancient Romans had their Janis siliginous, or bread of finest 
flour, for the rich ; fants secundus, or second bread, containing a little bran ; 
panis autopyrus, made of the wheat ground without bolting; and Janis sordi- 
dus, made chiefly of bran, and used as food for animals. In addition there was 
the fants nauticus, or sea-biscuit, and pants militaris, ground and made by the 
officers and men with their own hands. In the preparation of these different kinds 
of bread not only wheat, but also barley and other varieties of grain, were used. 
Even in our own time bread is by no means uniformly made of wheat flour, for 
in the north of England, and in Scotland, oats are extensively employed in the 
preparation of bannock, jannock, and bitchiness bread, or thin, soft oat-cakes. 
The use of this grain is not common in other countries, and if it is persisted in 
it is said to produce a certain eruption or itch, which was so common in Scot- 
land at one time that the Duke of Argyll erected rough scratching-posts at con- 
venient points alongside of the public highways for the accommodation of those 
of his clan who were thus afflicted. Another grain that is extensively used in 
bread-making is maize, or Indian corn. In the southern parts of the United States 
it is universally employed both by the whites and negroes ; and though it causes 
intestinal disturbances in those who are unaccustomed to it, it rarely produces 
any other evil consequences. In Lombardy, however, it is said to produce a 
loathsome disease called Ze//agra, which first appeared after Indian corn was in- 
troduced as an article of food into Northern Italy. 

In countries where grain is not grown, or the supply is small, bread is made 
of other seeds, roots, pith of plants, bark of trees, and even of dried flesh. As 
examples of these we may mention acorn and horse-chestnut bread ; potato, tur- 
nip, and manioc bread, the last being prepared from the root of a poisonous 
plant that flourishes in the Caribbee islands; sago bread, which is derived from 
the pith of a tree; bark bread, made in Northern Europe from the inner bark 
of certain trees ; and the bread of the Laplanders, who employ dried fish as a 
substitute for flour in the preparation of this essential article of food. 

Bread made of wheat flour is either leavened or unleavened. The first is com- 
monly stated to be of recent introduction ; but this can hardly be the case, since 
the specification of the use of unleavened bread in certain religious ceremonies 
among the Hebrews, and the use of the simile of the leaven in the New Testa- 
ment, indicate the ancient origin of this process, the intelligent explanation of 


WY a sons we accept the Adamic or the simian theory of the origin of 
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which renders it necessary that we should examine into the composition of flour, 
and the changes to which it is subjected in the preparation of leavened bread. 

If a little flour is made up with sufficient water into a tough dough, and the 
mass carefully kneaded under the surface of water, in a basin or other suitable 
vessel, a fine white powder slowly separates and subsides, leaving in the hand a 
stringy, glue-like, but elastic substance, to which the name of gluten has been 
given. By this simple operation the flour has been analyzed, or separated into 
its chief constituents ; for on collecting the white powder, it is found to consist of 
starch cells, while sugar and certain soluble salts are dissolved in the water, and 
the gluten, as we have described, remains in the hand. The proportions in 
which these materials are present in 100 parts of wheat flour are very nearly as 
follows : 


Gluten - - - 18] Sugar and soluble salts 
Starch 65 | Fats and phosphates 


Of these, gluten is exceedingly rich in nitrogen, and is employed in the nutri- 
tion of the muscular and other tissues of the body that contain this substance. 
Starch and sugar, on the contrary, do not contain nitrogen, but are very rich in 
carbon and hydrogen, both of which are combustible, and yield a large amount 
of heat in burning. They therefore serve to assist in furnishing the fuel that is 
employed in maintaining the temperature of the body at the comparatively high 
degree of 98° Fahrenheit, and in generating or setting free the force that is 
rendered evident during muscular action. The soluble salts enter into the com- 
position of the blood and other fluids, while the phosphates are employed in 
building up the solid part of the bones. 

From this brief statement of the composition of flour, it is evident that when 
made into bread it suffices, with the addition of water, to meet all the require- 
ments of the human system. It is, therefore, important that we should under- 
stand why the value of flour varies. To render this as clear as possible, it is 
necessary to make an examination of the grain itself. If the reader will take a 
keen knife and cut a grain of wheat into equal portions, he will find that the inte- 
rior of the seed consists of a fine granular powder, composed of starch cells. 
These are enclosed by an exterior covering, which is composed of oily and glu- 
tinous material, with some starch. Out-ide of this layer is the testa, or skin 
proper of the seed, which consists of three layers of cells that contain the bulk 
of the phosphates that are so necessary for the proper nutrition of the osseous 
structures. In the process of grinding, by which the flour is prepared, the inner 
structures of the grain are reduced to an almost impalpable powder ; but the testa, 
being more tenacious, is not so thoroughly pulverized, and is separated as brap. 
It consequently follows that since the phosphates are chiefly in the layers of the 
testa, the more thoroughly this is separated, or, in other words, the finer the flour, 
the smaller is the proportion of the phosphates. 

Various opinions are held regarding the relative values of fine and coarse 
flours. From the statements just made‘it is evident that by the complete re- 
moval of the phosphates from fine flour it is not as well adapted to support and 
nourish the bones as that which is coarser and richer in these materials. Soim- 
portant has this been considered, that processes of bread-making have been in- 
troduced which have for one of their objects the restoration of the lost ingredi- 
ents. Another advantage possessed by flour containing at least a small amount 
of bran is its greater healthfulness, especially for those in whom the movements 
of the muscular coat of the intestines are sluggish. In persons of this habit the 
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indigestible and undigested bran acts as a stimulant to the torpid muscles and 
glands of the digestive apparatus, thereby promoting greater regularity and in- 
tensity of action, and thus producing the evacuations which are so necessary for 
the maintenance of a healthful condition of the system. 

Not only does the nutritive value of flour vary with variations in the propor- 
tions of phosphates and of bran, but also with the amount of gluten contained 
in different kinds of grain. In addition to these there are other causes of varia- 
tion, viz., deterioration of the flour from a partial decomposition of the gluten by 
dampness, and certain diseases of the grain itself, as smut, rust, mildew, and 
other fungoid growths. Where these conditions exist, various chemicals, of 
which we shall speak hereafter, are introduced into the flour to improve its ap- 
pearance, and the victimized consumer is obliged to content himself with an in- 
ferior article, which has been purposely adulterated with poisons. 

The preparation of bread consists essentially in the uniform distribution of 
air or some other gas throughout the mass or loaf, in order to render it porous 
and light when it is baked. This is accomplished by four methods: first, by 
fermentation, with or without yeast; second, by forcing gas into the dough ; 
third, by aérated white of egg or albumen ; and fourth, by the effervescing action 
ef an acid on an alkali. 

The method by fermentation is the original method of which mention is so 
frequently made. The other processes are merely imitations, but since the pro- 
ducts are light and spongy, they are sometimes spoken of as leavened bread, 
though in reality they are unleavened. In fermentation the gas is produced by 
the action of decaying nitrogenized matter, to which the name of leaven is given, 
on the starch of the flour. The results of this action, when properly conducted, 
are, first, the production of aspecies of sugar ; second, the evolution of carbonic 
acid gas ; and third, the formation of alcohol. The leaven usually employed is 
popularly known as yeast. When mingled with flour, water, and a little salt, and 
set aside at a suitable temperature, it not only produces the changes of which we 
have spoken, but by reason of the hops it contains it imparts to the bread a 
pleasant aromatic flavor, which is not found in that prepared by other ferments. 
In the raising of bread by any ferment, the greatest care is required to produce 
a favorable result ; for the fermentation varies in its product with the temperature 
at which it is conducted. If the temperature is too low, little or no gas is pro- 
duced ; the dough remains heavy and turns sour, owing to the formation of lactic 
acid. Even when the fermentation is conducted in the proper manner, it must 
be stopped by baking at the right moment, or the bread is injured by over-fer- 
mentation. Owing to the difficulty of steering properly between this Scylla and 
Charybdis of fermentation, and the liability of suffering loss of material in one or 
the other direction, various methods have been devised of preparing bread with- 
out ferments ; but since they fail in imparting the peculiar flavor found in properly- 
made yeast bread, they have thus far failed to expel the latter from our tables. 

After the dough has been properly kneaded and fermented, it is baked. In 
this, as in the operation of fermentation, chemical changes are produced in the 
mass, which, if the process is properly conducted, terminate in the production of 
the most valuable of all articles of food. The first of these changes is the expulsion 
of the excess of water, and of the alcohol produced during fermentation, the latter 
of which is awaiting its opportunity of surprising the teetotaller from its ambush 
in his chief article of food; the second is the expansion of the carbonic acid 
gas entrapped in the dough, and thereby puffing it up or making it lighter; the 
third is the destruction of the confervoid plants on the growth of which the 
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fermentation depends ; and the fourth is the formation of the crust by the con- 
version of the starch of the exterior into a sweetish aromatic gum, which, when 
cool, becomes hard, and forms the arch-like covering that enables the loaf to 
retain its form and moisture. If the temperature is not maintained for a suffi- 
cient period, the first of these results is not attained, and the bread is too moist. 
If it is not high enough, the life of the confervoid growth is not destroyed, and 
the bread will soon turn sour, or fermentation may occur in the stomach, pro- 
ducing acute indigestion. And, finally, if the temperature is too high, the exte- 
rior is burned, and the aromatic crust converted into charcoal. 

Since the raising of dough by fermentation is accomplished at the expense of 
the destruction of a portion of the starch, there is a certain loss attending the 
use of this method. This, with the care required in the conduction of the pro- 
cess, has caused the introduction of the other methods we have mentioned. In 
the first of these, by forcing gas into the dough, the result is accomplished by 
mixing the flour in a closed vessel with water containing gas dissolved under 
pressure. When the mixture is completed, and the mass relieved from pressure, 
the gas expands, makes it light, and this is still further increased during baking. 
Another operation by which a similar result is attained is to beat up eggs until 
they assume a frothy state from the entrapping of air in the albumen, and then 
to mingle this with flour and water, and so introduce gas into the mass. The 
last method is by the action of an acid on an alkaline carbonate like the bicar- 
bonate of soda. The result of this, as in the preceding cases, is to set gas free 
in the interior of the mass. For household purposes it is the simplest of all the 
methods by which bread may be raised, but it requires the greatest nicety in its 
employment; for if the mixture is not made in the proper proportions, an excess 
of the alkali remains, and this, on being introduced into the stomach, interferes 
with digestion, causes dyspepsia, and, instead of being an improvement in 
kitchen chemistry, becomes an invention of the adversary of mankind, whereby 
more torment and misery is wrought than by any other device. 

The acids usually employed for the purpose of setting gas free from the bicar- 
bonate of soda in bread-making are lactic acid, obtained from sour milk ; tar- 
taric acid, or bitartrates, as the cream of tartar; and sometimes muriatic or 
hydrochloric acid. Recently, however, a great improvement has been made in 
this operation by Professor Horsford, who has discovered and introduced a pul- 
verulent phosphoric acid admirably adapted for this purpose, since it not only 
accomplishes the desired result of raising the bread, but also reintroduces into 
it the phosphates that were removed during the preparation of the flour from the 
grain, as we have described in a previous part of this article. This pulverulent 
phosphoric acid, as prepared by the Rumford chemical works, also makes an ex- 
ceedingly agreeable and pleasant lemonade, which has of late been employed by 
a number of the most prominent physicians of New York in the treatment of 
various diseases, and especially of insomnia, or want of sleep. Its introduction 
therefore not only marks a great improvement in the processes of raising bread 
by direct chemical action, but is also of consequence in the treatment of disease ; 
a result which in some degree rewards the discoverer for the years of labor and 
research he has spent in devising a process whereby phosphoric acid—which, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, possesses so intense an affinity for water that in a 
few minutes it attracts enough of it from the air to becomea liquid—is forced to 
assume a state in which this almost characteristic peculiarity is lost, while all its 
other properties are preserved, and a perfectly dry non-hygroscopic powder suit- 
able for the purposes we have been discussing produced. 
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Whatever process may be employed in making bread, the successful attain- 
ment of the result is dependent on the presence in the flour of a sufficient amount 
of gluten, since this is the substance that gives to the dough the glutinous prop- 
erty whereby the gas is entrapped. In flour that has been damaged by water or 
moisture, the loss chiefly falls on the gluten; and even though the deficiency in 
this constituent may be in part made up by mixing the damaged article with 
flour very rich in this ingredient, the resulting bread, though it may be light and 
spongy, is dark in color and not very salable. To correct this want of white- 
ness, bakers are wont to resort to the use of certain chemicals, which act on the 
damaged gluten in such a manner as to enable them to make from an inferior 
flour a loaf equalling in whiteness and apparent purity that prepared from the 
best flour. ° 

The chemical usually employed for this purpose is alum, the action of which 
is to harden the gluten and impart to the loaf a peculiar whiteness, which, how- 
ever attractive it may be to the eye, is poison to the organs of digestion, not 
only causing dyspepsia, but also, according to Liebig, seriously injuring the value 
of the flour by combining with its soluble phosphates to form an insoluble phos- 
phate of alumina. So important did this high authority consider this matter, 
that he recommended the substitution of lime water to produce the same result. 
This recommendation, however, has not received much attention, for Hassell 
states that alum is universally employed by the London bakers to give their bread 
the desired whiteness ; and I am satisfied from personal experience that this is 
the cause of the indigestion that so commonly afflicts Americans when they visit 
that city. In Europe, and especially in Belgium, the bakers employ sulphate of 
copper for this purpose, thus introducing into their bread one of the most dan- 
gerous of all metallic poisons. 

A very common adulteration of wheat bread is by the starch or flour of other 
kinds of grain or roots. Beans, rye, maize or Indian corn, rice, and potatoes 
are worthy of especial mention in this connection. They may usually be de- 
tected by those experienced in such matters by the peculiar properties they im- 
part to the bread; but the merest tyro in the use of the microscope can learn in 
a very short time to detect these sophistications by the peculiarities of their 
starch cells, since these differ in form and size in every article we have men- 
tioned. Where bread is sold by weight, the bakers endeavor to retain as much 
water as possible in the loaf. This is accomplished by mixing rice flour or boiled 
potatoes with the dough, the starch contained in these substances possessing 
the property of absorbing and retaining a very large proportion of water. Other 
and more objectionable articles are also employed for this purpose, among which 
we may mention bone ashes, bone dust, magnesia, chalk, and gypsum or sulphate 
of lime. These, however, are not employed except when the bread is sold by 
weight; consequently in New York we escape the introduction of such sub- 
stances into our stomachs, from the want of sufficient inducement, if not on ac- 
count of the honesty of our bakers. 

In closing this discussion of the introduction of injurious or poisonous ma- 
terials into flour or bread, we may direct the attention of our readers to an oc- 
casional impurity, the presence of which is usually accidental, but none the less 
serious in the consequences it produces. In repairing and manufacturing the 
stones used in grinding grain, it is a common practice to use carbonate of lead 
or ordinary white paint as a cement. At times, portions of this are detached, 
and being at once reduced to an exceedingly fine powder are thoroughly mingled 
with the flour, and thereby impart to it the deleterious properties of this poison ; 
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and the consumers are fortunate if they escape with a mild attack of lead colic, 
and do not suffer from the more serious consequence of lead palsy. 

The diseases that attack wheat and the other cereal grasses, and to which we 
have already referred, are certain fungi known as ergot, bunt, brand, rust, and mil- 
dew. Some of these resemble irritant poisons in their action on the system, and 
suspicion is consequently at times aroused against persons when the symptoms are 
in reality owing to the presence of these fungoid growths in the flour employed. 
Of the fungi mentioned, ergot usually attacks rye, though it is by no means con- 
fined to that cereal, and sometimes even affects wheat. It is one of the most dan- 
gerous of this class of growths, and possesses powerful medicinal properties, of 
which we have spoken in the 46th number of THE GALAXxy when treating of the 
adulteration of coffee. Bunt, or pepper-brand, is generally found in wheat, and 
may be recognized at once by its disagreeable odor. Flour thus affected is fre- 
quently used in English cities in the preparation of gingerbread, It is supposed 
to be harmless, though recent investigations have thrown some doubt on this 
opinion. Brand is common in barley and oats, but rare in wheat and rye. It 
does not possess the unpleasant odor of bunt. Rust and mildew were formerly 
supposed to be different fungi, but Professor Henslow, who has made them the 
subject of special study, states that they are identical. 

After flour has been converted into bread, another class of fungi attack it. 
First among these we may mention the yeast fungus, the presence of which dem- 
onstrates that this plant is not entirely destroyed during the process of baking. 
That it is peculiar to fermented bread is well shown in the Kensington Museum, 
in London, where there is a case containing a number of different kinds of bread 
of different ages, all of which are nearly free from these growths, while a speci- 
men of fermented bread is almost entirely converted into a fungoid mass. An- 
other is the Penicilium glaucum, which is green and identical with the growth 
that appears on cheese and decaying organic substances. The third differs from 
the preceding in possessing a brilliant yellow tint, which often imparts to stale 
bread patches of its cliaracteristic color. 

In addition to these growths, all of which are more or less deleterious, there 
is a plant known as the bearded darnel, which frequently springs up among 
wheat and other cereals, and so finds its way into the flour made from them. 
Regarding it Pereira remarks: “ The ill effects of the seeds of bearded darnel 
were known to the ancient Greeks and Romans. The symptoms which they 
produce are twofold: those indicating stomach and intestinal irr.tation, as vom- 
iting and colic; and those which arise from disorder of the nervous system, as 
headache, giddiness, languor, ringing in the ears, confusion of sight, dilated pu- 
pil, deiirium, heaviness, somnolency, trembling, convulsions, and paralysis. 
These seeds, therefore, appear to be acrid, narcotic poisons.” Seeger states 
that a certain. sign of their introduction into the system is a violent trembling af- 
fecting the whole body ; and so virulent are they that in a prison in Cologne sixty 
people were poisoned by a mixture containing only a drachm and a half of the 
meal of these seeds. . 

The animal kingdom also furnishes its quota of deleterious ingredients to 
flour. Among these is the diseased grain called ear cockle or peppercorn, in 
which the grain turns green and then black, assuming a spheroidal form and a 
size equivalent to that of a peppercorn. On examination these are found to be 
filled with a substance like cotton, which is composed of minute, eel-like ani- 
malcules that move with great activity when placed in water. These creatures 
are of some interest, since they are so tenacious of life that, though they may be 
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so perfectly dried as to fall to powder on the slightest touch, yet the moment 
they are placed in water they move as actively as ever. It is even stated that 
the desiccation and subsequent moistening may be repeated a great number of 
times before life is finally destroyed. They, therefore, in all probability retain 
their vitality after the flour is made into bread and baked, and it is not at all 
improbable that they may be revived by the fluids and reassume their active 
state in the digestive apparatus. Another creature that is found in flour is the 
acarus faring, or flour mite; it resembles somewhat the acarus found in sugar, 
and which is better known, since it is the cause of the disease called grocer’s 
itch. Fortunately, however, these creatures are destroyed during the process 
of baking, or otherwise they would frequently find their way into the digestive 


apparatus. 
Joun C. DRAPER. 
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cov June roses covered the hedges with blushes 


And wooed with their perfume the murmuring bee ; 
And white were the cups of the odorous lilies, 
When Fate stole the joy of existence from me. 


With hands closely clasped, and with lips pressed together 
One instant we stood, while the heart in my breast 
Leapt eager and wild, as the callow birds flutter 
When the wing of the mother sweeps over the nest. 


One star is the type of the glory of heaven ; 
A shell from the beach whispers still of the sea ; 
To a rose all the sweetness of summer is given ; 


A kiss tells what living and loving might be. 
Mary I. RITTER. 
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A CHAPTER FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MR. THURLOW WEED. 


OME six weeks or two months before the death of President Taylor, Gov- 
ernor Fish informed me that the Hon. Daniel D. Barnard desired a foreign 
mission ; that an application, accompanied with letters from several distinguished 
statesmen, had been some time pending; that Mr. Barnard, who, as I knew, was 
in a delicate state of health, had become morbidly impatient to go abroad. Gov- 
ernor Fish was aware that my relations with Mr. Barnard were not then friend- 
ly, although, both at Rochester in 1825 and at Albany twenty years afterward, I 
had been very intimate with Mr. Barnard, who was a gentleman of ability, culti- 
vation, and integrity, with peculiarities which I have had occasion to speak of in 
a former chapter. The relations between Governor Fish and Mr. Barnard, 
political, personal, and social, were very close. They were near neighbors and 
much together. Mr. Barnard’s nervous importunities for a mission finally in- 
duced the Governor to ask me, first as an act of justice to a zealous friend of 
the Administration, and next as a favor to himself, to go to Washington and 
obtain the desired appointment. I readily consented, and started immediately 
for Washington. 

After assuring the President of Mr. Barnard’s high personal character, his 
eminent ability, and his fitness for the diplomatic service, I informed him that 
the appointment would be particularly gratifying to Governor Fish. He replied 
that Governor Fish’s friend should be gratified, and authorized me to call on 
Mr. Clayton, Secretary of State, and ascertain what missions were available. I 
called upon Mv. Clayton, as was my habit, in the evening, at his lodgings, where 
I usually met Mr. Fisher—now Judge Fisher, of the United States District of 
Columbia Court, then Mr. Clayton’s private secretary—and where, with agreeable 
conversation and excellent old bourbon, I passed many delightful hours. Mr. 
Clayton, who had served in Congress with Mr. Barnard and knew him well, in- 
dicated Austria or Naples as courts likely to suit his tastes, adding that either, 
if the President approved, was open for him. 

In the morning I reported to General Taylor, who said: “ Very well; let 
Mr. Barnard take which he pleases, though it would please me better to give 
the mission to you. You have been working hard for your friends a good many 
years, and are entitled to repose.” I thanked him gratefully for his kindness, 
and took my leave, much gratified with what I regarded as an auspicious result 
of my journey. 

Arriving at Albany early in the evening, I called upon Governor Fish at his 
house, to announce the result of my visit to Washington. He also was mani- 
festly gratified and relieved ; and while talking with him about the President, for 
whom he entertained a warm friendship, Mrs. Fish put on her hat and shawl 
and hastened to inform the Barnards of the good news; news which proved, 
however, anything but good or satisfactory to Mr. Barnard, who instantly re- 
jected both places, nothing but a first-class mission being worthy of his accept- 
ance. Austria and Naples were not then in this category. When I reported 
Mr. Barnard’s refusal to General Taylor. he again renewed his offer to me, 
kindly urging its acceptance ; and although the temptation was very great, and 
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Italy, above all other countries, one I desired to visit, yet I adhered to my de- 
termination of declining all offices. 

Mr. Barnard, though disappointed for the moment, was soon gratified in the 
object of his ambition. Providence bereaved the country of its President. One 
of the earliest diplomatic appointments of Mr. Fillmore, who, as Vice-President, 
became General Taylor’s successor, was that of the Hon. Mr. Barnard as Min- 
ister to Prussia ; and strangely enough, a few months afterward, the mission to 
Austria was offered for a second time, by another President, to myself. And as 
this statement, unexplained, will occasion surprise, if not incredulity, I will pro- 
ceed to show how and why President Fillmore tendered me a mission. 

The country had every appearance of being on the eve of a revolution from 
the meeting of Congress in 1849 until July, 1850, when General Taylor died. 
The language and spirit of the representatives of the States of North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, Mississippi, etc., were quite as violent and 
defiant as they were in 1860. Those representatives, sustained by the Southern 
press, threatened to go out of the Union if California was admitted into it with a 
constitution prohibiting slavery. The ruling party of the North was united and 
firm in its determination to admit California under the constitution which its citi- 
zens had adopted. Vice-President Fillmore had been, through his public life, 
distinguished for nothing more than his earnest opposition to slavery. Though 
always a Whig, his opinions on that subject were in advance of Francis Granger, 
Albert H. Tracy, Luther Bradish, Charles P. Kirkland, and other prominent 
gentlemen with whom he was politically associated. The Whig party, there- 
fore, was startled, first by rumors and then by trustworthy information, that in 
assuming the executive department of government he would back down from 
the high position which President Taylor, a Southern man and a slaveholder, 
had taken. He formed a very able Cabinet, with Mr. Webster at its head, and 
before Congress met had matured a series of pro-slavery or compromise 
measures (including a stringent Fugitive Slave Law) repugnant to the principles 
and sympathies of the Whig party. Against these measures, and consequently 
against Mr. Fillmore’s administration, I took strong ground, denouncing the 
President and his policy in no measured language. This, of course, divided the 
Whig party, and occasioned an exciting and bitter conflict. I will not here dis- 
cuss the merits of that conflict. 

During the winter or spring of 1851 I was asked by Mr. Norton, a Whig 
member of the Legislature from Allegany county, N. Y., who had been to Wash- 
ington and came back an Administration man, if I did not want to go abroad, 
adding that Mr. Fillmore would, he thought, offer me a mission if it was known 
that I would accept it. I replied that I had work enough at home ; and thought 
no more about it until a week or ten days afterward, when Governor Hunt sur- 
prised me with the same question, and entered into a long and friendly conversation 
with me on the subject. Governor Hunt himself, though always conservative, 
and very desirous to preserve harmony in our party, did not approve of the ex- 
treme concessions which it was evident Mr. Fillmore, Mr. Clay, and Mr. Web- 
ster were urging. He informed me that he did not, however, desire me to leave 
the “ Evening Journal,” although he was authorized to say that if I accepted the 
mission, and desired to retire from business, Mr. John P. Bush, of Erie, would 
purchase my interest in the “ Evening Journal.” 1 understood Governor Hunt 
to say that Mr. Joseph B. Varnum, a Whig member of the Legislature from the 
city of New York, who had just returned from Washington, was authorized by 
Mr. Fillmore to request Governor Hunt to make this effort to avert a rupture in 
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the Whig party of our State. I felt it to be my duty to decline both proposi- 
tions. 

I passed the winter of 1869 at Aiken, in South Carolina, finding among other 
invalids there the Hon. Hugh Maxwell, of New York, a gentleman whom I had 
known many years, and for whose character and talents I entertained a high re- 
spect. We had had, however, buta slight personal acquaintance, and very little 
personal intercourse. I found hima gentleman of high cultivation, and, although 
at an advanced age, indulging all the social and literary habits and tastes for which 
he had been distinguished in earlier life. The friendships formed during the win- 
ter at Aiken, prominent among which is that with Mr. Maxwell, are among the 
pleasant recollections of an agreeable winter. At one of our evening commu- 
nions, Mr. Maxwell inquired if in the early part of Mr. Fillmore’s administration 
I rad been offered a foreign mission, and, upon my replying affirmatively, he in- 
quired if I knew where and how the idea of sending me abroad originated, I re- 
plied substantially, but briefly, as before written. He then informed me that my 
earnest and reiterated attacks upon President Fillmore’s administration created 
much uneasiness among the conservative Whigs of the city ; that, after reflecting 
upon the subject and conversing with leading Whigs, he invited several of them 
to his room in the Custom-house (Mr. M. was then Collector of the Port), where, 
after free consultation, it was agreed that the danger to the Administration from the 
hostility of the “ Albany Evening Journal ” rendered it imperative that its manage- 
ment should be changed, and that the surest way of accomplishing this object would 
be to send its editor abroad ; and that he, Mr. M., was requested to write to 
President Fi!lmore fully on the subject ; that he immediately informed Mr, Fill- 
more by letter of the result of this conversation, urging him to offer me a mis- 
sion, that being, in the judgment of his New York friends, the only way of dis- 
posing of the troublesome and dangerous man; that Mr. Fillmore replied 
promptly to his letter, thanking him for his suggestion, saying that it would af- 
ford him great pleasure to offer me a foreign mission, first as a suitable recogni- 
tion of my services to the Whig cause, and next on account of the long and 
pleasant personal, political, and social relations that had existed between us. 
Mr. Maxwell then remarked that his principal object in recalling this incident 
was to show me that Mr. Fillmore not only remembered old friendships, but had 
hased his offer of a mission to me upon better grounds than those suggested by 
his friends in New York. 

In the autumn of 1852 I left for Europe, accompanied by a daughter who has 
made six passages across the Atlantic with me, visiting with great interest Vi- 
enna and Naples, but as a private citizen. Our Government was then represent- 
ed in Austria by the Hon. Mr. McCurdy of Connecticut, and by the Hon. Mr. 
Morris at Naples, to both of whom we were indebted for marked attentions. I 
refer to this European tour now, merely to relate an incident which shows that, 
by one of those chances that occur very seldom, as a stranger I was admitted to 
an imperial ceremony from which, had I then been the diplomatic representative 
of my country, I should have been excluded. 

The Emperor of Russia arrived at Vienna on a visit to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria on a Saturday afternoon. We went, with a large crowd, to witness at the 
railway station the reception of one Emperor by another. Early on Sunday 
morning I suggested to the ladies of our party (Mrs. and Miss Hunter of Roch- 
ester, and Mrs. W. H. De Witt of Albany), that by repairing to the palace we might 
get another glimpse of their Majesties, while they were going from the palace to 
the chapel. The probability of this, however, was so slight, that no one but my 
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daughter accompanied me. As we approached the palace, we fell into what Dr. 
Johnson calls “a stream of life,” running in that direction. The approach to the 
palace stairway was densely crowded. Immediately before us were a lady and 
gentleman, to make room for whom the crowd, struggling backwards, opened a 
passage. We followed until we reached the foot of the stairway, where sentinels 
were stationed. After ascending a few steps, the lady, who had observed us be- 
hind them, spoke to the gentleman, who immediately turned and directed the or- 
derly to pass us. Following them, we were ushered into an immense ante-room, 
filled with marshals, generals, and staff officers of the imperial army, whose 
magnificent uniforms were resplendent with decorations. Passing through this 
chamber we came to another, in which were the diplomatic corps, with their 
families, in full court dress. Here my progress was arrested, for a reason which» 
as the usher civilly explained it in German, I did not understand. but the gen- 
tleman to whose courtesy we were so far indebted, turned and informed me that 
my frock-coat excluded me from an apartment graced by ladies, but that my 
daughter could pass with them. 1 remained, therefore, in the room occupied by 
the marshals, etc., for fifteen or twenty minutes, when folding doors were thrown 
open and the two Emperors, followed by the imperial family, passed through these 
ante-rooms to the chapel. The highest dignitaries only, military and diplomatic, 
were invited to this ceremony. The exception was an unknown American citi- 
zen, with his daughter, who were, in the remarkable way that I have indicated, 
admitted to that honor. The lady referred to very kindly named the most dis- 
tinguished ladies and gentlemen to my daughter, and in this way relieved the 
embarrassment of her position. In the evening of the same day, while taking 
tea with Mr. McCurdy, our good fortune in having a quiet look at the Emperors 
in the palace was spoken of, exciting first the incredulity and then the surprise 
of our Minister, who, on my inquiring why we did not meet him there, replied 
that our Government being represented only by a chargé d’affaires, he was not 
invited ; but the question how we got there remained as much a wonder as that 
of the “fly in amber.” 

On the following day, Monday, the Emperor Joseph gave his imperial brother 
of Russia a review. To see this we started early, that our carriage might have 
an advantageous position, which fortunately by the promptness and intelligence 
of our coachman we secured, Over forty thousand troops were in line. At ten 
A. M., precisely, the two Emperors, with a magnificently-mounted suite, dashed 
out of the palace yard into the field. While the line was passing in review a 
barouche and four, with the Empress mother and three other ladies, drove into 
the field. In that barouche we recognized and exchanged recognitions with the 
lady by whom we were so highly favored the previous day. And, on inquiry, 
we ascertained that she was a cousin of the Emperor, residing with her husband, 
who was governor of the castle near Prague which the ex-Emperor on his abdi- 
cation selected as his home. 

In the summer of 1861, a retired merchamt of New York called upon me to 
say that he and other merchants were anxious to obtain a consular appointment 
for an old and meritorious bookkeeper, who for more than thirty years had kept 
the books of one of our largest and most respectable commercial houses. ‘The 
bookkeeper came to New York from England when he was quite a young many 
and now, in his old age, was anxious to “go home to roost.” In other words, he 
desired to pass the remainder of his life in England, so that he might finally 
sleep where his fathers slept. He was represented to me as a most deserving 
man, and who, as a bookkeeper, was endowed with all the habits and virtues 
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which distinguished Tim Linkinwater. The house that he had served so long 
and faithfully, and other merchants who knew him, were particularly anxious to 
gratify the old bookkeeper. I was then on my way to Washington, and took 
the application and testimonials, promising to do the best I could for him, 
While at breakfast the next morning with the Secretary of State, 1 made the ap- 
plication, and before I had half completed the enumeration of the old bookkeep- 
er’s merits, Mr. Seward requested his son Frederick, the Assistant Secretary, to 
find a place for him. 1 went to the Department with Frederick, and in looking 
over his Consular Register carefully, his eye finally rested upon Falmouth, 
where, upon examination, he found that the consul was an Englishman, and had 
held the office more than twenty years. It was decided, therefore, that one Eng- 
lishman should give place to another, that other being an Americanized Eng- 
lishman. I reported this determination to the Secretary, who immediately sent 
my friend’s name to the President ; and when the messenger returned with Mr. 
Lincoln’s approval, Mr. Hunter, the chief clerk, was directed to fill up the com- 
mission and obtain the President’s signature, in time for me to take it to New 
York that afternoon. Between four and five o’clock p. M., I went to Mr. Hunter 
for the commission, which lay before him on his desk. He rose somewhat de- 
liberately (as is his manner), took the commission in his hand, and delivered it to 
me without speaking, but with evident reluctance. I said: “Is it all right, Mr. 
Hunter?” He replied: “I have obeyed orders.” “But,” I added, “you do 
not seem pleased. Is there anything wrong about the appointment?” “] have 
nothing to say against the appointment, but I have never discharged a duty, 
since I came into the Department, with so much regret.” Upon inquiring what 
caused his regret, he said: “ The first commission that I filled out when I came 
into this office, twenty-six years ago, was for Mr. Fox, our consul at Falmouth, 
who succeeded his then recently deceased father, who received Aés appointment 
from President Washington. The consular accounts of Mr. Fox are as neatly 
and as accurately kept as those of General Washington during the Revolution. 
I think he is the best consul in the service of the Government. You will judge, 
therefore, whether the removal of such a consul is not calculated to occasion re- 
gret.” When he finished, while he stood looking at me, with his pen in his 
hand, I deliberately tore the commission into strips, threw them into the waste- 
paper basket, and left the Department for the cars. When I explained in New 
York what had occurred at Washington, it was approved, not only by the gen- 
tleman who had asked me to interest myself, but by the applicant himself. 

In 1862, while in London, I was sitting at the Legation, with Mr. Moran, its 
secretary, when a plain, elderly gentleman, in modernized Quaker costume, came 
in, and was introduced to me as Mr. Fox, our consul at Falmouth. Before he 
left the room to see our Minister, Mr. Adams, I asked him if he knew how near 
he came to losing his official head a year ago. In replying that he had no such 
knowledge, he added that he had understood that he had had some narrow es- 
capes in former times, but that since the Rebellion broke out he had been so 
busy in trying to show his countrymen that in a war to extend and strengthen 
slavery their sympathies should be with the North, that he had not thought 
about being removed. He then added, that it was not so much for the emolu- 
ment as for the pleasure of serving the American Government that he desired to 
retain the office which his father received from George Washington. He was 
evidently much gratified at the incident I related, and invited me very cordially 
to visit him. 

Having shown when and why I declined foreign missions, it seems proper 
that I should follow up the narrative with an event of more recent occurrence. 
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I will now, therefore, show when, and how, and under what peculiar circum- 
stances, I did finally go abroad in a semi-official character. 

Late in October, 1861, it was deemed important by the Administration that 
some gentlemen of intelligence and experience, possessing a good knowledge of 
all the circumstances which preceded and occasioned the rebellion, should be 
sent abroad to disabuse the public mind, especially in England and France, 
where numerous and active agents of secession and rebellion had long been at 
work, in quarters too ready to accept versions unfavorable to the North. Sim- 
ultaneously, I arrived at Washington and was informed by the Secretary of State 
that the late Edward Everett of Boston and Archbishop Hughes of New York, J. 
R. Kennedy of Baltimore, and Bishop Mcllvaine of Ohio, had been invited to 
accept this mission; but that he was embarrassed by the declension of Messrs. 
Everett and Kennedy. Mr. Everett, having formerly been our Minister at the 
Court of St. James, did not feel at liberty to accept an unofficial position ; and 
Mr. Kennedy did not feel able to abandon his business and go abroad without 
compensation. The four gentlemen thus selected were informed by the Secre- 
tary of State that their actual expenses only would be paid. The Secretary then 
asked me to suggest two suitable persons to supply these vacancies, I named 
Mr. Winthrop of Boston, and Mr. Ewing of Ohio.. He thought well of both, 
and said he would immediately suggest their names to the President and Cabi- 
net. Archbishop Hughes, Bishop McIlvaine, and Secretary Chase were to dine 
that day with Secretary Seward. I told him that I would drop in after his 
guests had left in the evening. I called at nine o’clock, and found the Arch- 
bishop, who had been informed that I was expected, waiting for me. And now 
I learned, greatly to my surprise and regret, that the Archbishop had declined. 
Of the four gentlemen designated, Bishop McIlvaine alone accepted. The Sec- 
retary, after I came in, resumed the conversation and renewedly urged the Arch- 
bishop to accept. But he persisted in his declination, repeating, as I inferred, 
the reasons previously given for declining. The conversation was interrupted 
by a servant, who ushered Baron von Gerolt, the Prussian Minister, into the parlor. 
The Secretary seated himself with the Baron upon a sofa in an ante-room, and 
I took advantage of the interruption to urge the Archbishop with great earnest- 
ness to withdraw his declination. He reiterated his reasons for declining. I 
told him that I had already listened attentively to all he had said, and that while 
I knew that he always had good and sufficient reasons for whatever he did or de- 
clined to do, he had not yet chosen to state them; and that while I did not seek 
to know more than he thought proper to avow, I must again appeal to him as a 
loyal citizen, devoted to the Union and capable of rendering great service at a 
crisis of imminent danger, not to persist in his refusal, unless his reasons for do- 
ing so were insurmountable. After a long pause, he placed his hand upon my 
shoulder, and, in his impressive manner and clear, distinct voice, said, “ Will you 
go with me?” TI replied, “I have once enjoyed the great happiness of a voyage 
to Europe in your company, and of a tour through Ireland, England, and Frafice 
under your protection. It was a privilege and a pleasure which I shall never 
forget. I would cheerfully go with you now as your secretary or your valet, if 
that would give to the Government the benefit of your services.” And here the 
conversation rested until Baron von Gerolt took his leave. When Governor Sew- 
ard returned, the Archbishop rose and said, “ Governor, I have changed my mind, 
and will accept the appointment, with this condition, that he ”—placing his hand 
again upon my shoulder—“ goes with me as a colleague. And as you want us 
to sai] next Wednesday, I shall leave for New York by the first train in the 
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morning. I lodge at the Convent in Georgetown, and I will now take my leave. 
So, good-night, and good-by.” I accompanied the Archbishop to his carriage, 
where, after he was seated, he said, with a signiticant gesture, “ This programme 
is not to be changed.” 

Returning to the parlor, I found Secretary Seward, as I anticipated, embar- 
rassed and depressed. No explanation was needed. His position in the Cab- 
inet and with Congress was giving him and his friends much annoyance. He 
was charged by Radical members of both, and by the Radical press, with a want 
of energy and courage, although, in point of fact, he had been steadily and zeal- 
ously in favor of the largest army, and the largest appropriations of money for 
war purposes, from the beginning. The country was rife with personal slanders 
against him; leading Senators were determined to drive him out of the Cab- 
inet ; for wisdom and firmness in counsel, and hard mental and physical labor 
day and night, he was all but literally stoned and scourged. Altogether his po- 
sition was one of extreme embarrassment. I was much more obnoxious to the 
same class of Republicans. Three members of the Cabinet (Messrs. Chase, 
Welles, and Blair), together with several distinguished members of Congress, 
were politically and personally my enemies. Secretary Chase had fair reasons 
for his hostility, for I had strenuously and steadily oppésed him in his aspira- 
tions for the Presidency. Leading Radical journals were bitterly hostile to me. 
I had incurred the displeasure of these classes early in the rebellion by insisting 
that there was a strong loyal sentiment in Western Virginia, Eastern Tennessee, 
and throughout North Carolina—a sentiment which, if cherished and protected, 
would narrow the boundaries of rebellion. I had sustained what was known as 
the “ Border State Proposition” in Congress—a proposition which, if adopted, 
would have gone far to divide and weaken the South ; and worse than all, I had 
maintained from the beginning that the war ought to be prosecuted for the main- 
tenance of the Government and the preservation of the Union, holding and: de- 
claring at the same time that slavery would be deservedly destroyed as the only 
adequate penalty and punishment for a wanton and wicked rebellion against the 
best form of government in the world. Perhaps no other man, who had enjoyed 
for thirty years or more so largely the confidence of his party, had ever become 
so suddenly obnoxious to the ruling sentiment of that party. Secretary Seward, 
therefore, apprehended, as he had abundant reasons for apprehending, that in 
superadding my offences to his own responsibilities, they would inevitably sink 
him, I felt this keenly, and determined to return to New York and relieve him, 
by persuading the Archbishop to go without me. The Secretary informed me 
that he should be in New York on the following Monday morning, two days be- 
fore the time fixed for the departure of the Commissioners. I remained in 
Washington attending to other duties till the afternoon of the next day, but had 
no further conversation with the Secretary on that subject. On my arrival at 
Albany, I found the following letter from the Archbishop : : 


“ New York, Oct. 29, 1861. 

“My DEAR MR. WEED: I cannot ‘condescend’ to appoint you to either 
of the offices which you so humbly suggested in a whisper the other evening in 
Washington. But I do hereby appoint you, with or without the consent of the 
Senate, to be my friend (as you always have been) and my companion in our 
brief visit to Europe. 

“The more I reflect upon the subject, the more I am convinced that, whether 
successful or not, the purpose is marked, in actual circumstances, by large, en- 
lightened, and very wise statesmanship. ° 
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“T have engaged a state-room for you, next to my own, on the Africa, which 
sails on the 6th proximo. 
“We shall have time enough to talk on the way about matters and things. 
“] remain, very sincerely, 
“Your obed’t serv’t, 
“+ Joun, Archbishop of New York.” 


I returned to New York on Monday morning, prepared for either contingency. 
I found the Archbishop inflexible, and after he frankly explained to me his rea- 
sons for insisting upon my accompanying him, I did not feel at liberty to disap- 
point him. Secretary Seward came on from Washington in the Sunday night 
train ; and immediately after breakfast, the Archbishop called upon him at the 
Astor House, as did Mr. R. M. Blatchford and the late Mr. R. B. Minturn, to 
whom, with myself, the Secretary read his instructions and then handed them 
to the Archbishop, with which he took his leave. Mr. Minturn then quite 
warmly expressed his gratification upon my appointment, to which Secretary 
Seward replied, “Mr. Weed goes abroad as a volunteer and at his own ex- 
pense.” Mr. Minturn at first regarded this as a joke; but upon learning that 
the Secretary was in earnest, he left the room abruptly. I turned the conversa- 
tion for a few minutes, and then Jeft myself. I found Mr. Minturn walking in 
the hall in front of my door, more than usually disturbed. He followed me into 
my room, and handed me a check for $1,000, remarking that I would find a credit 
at Baring Brothers, in London, to meet my expenses, as long as the interests of 
the country required me toremain there. Mr. Blatchford, when left alone with the 
Secretary, made some inquiries which disturbed him so much that he came down 
and protested against my leaving the country under circumstances so humiliat- 
ing. Meantime Mr. Seward departed by a special train for Washington. I 
realized painfully the perplexities of my position. Between my promise to the 
Archbishop, the rebuff of the Secretary, and a reasonable degree of self-respect, it 
was difficult to determine what I ought todo. I did not doubt that when the 
fact that I was to go abroad in a highly important and confidential capacity be- 
came known at Washington, a storm was raised which constrained the Secretary 
to disavow the appointment, as he might do with justice and truth; for,as I have 
already stated, it was demanded by Archbishop Hughes as the condition upon 
which he himself consented to go. I remarked to Mr. Blatchford, that Mr. 
Seward had been so often assailed and so long held responsible for all my ai- 
leged shortcomings that he had become impatient and nervous, so much so 
that it needed only this feather to break the camel’s back. Mr. Blatchford, how- 
ever, was not appeased, and immediately sat down in my room and wrote, if I 
may judge by his excited manner, a vefy earnest letter to the Secretary. This 
letter was mailed immediately, and reached Governor Seward while at breakfast 
the next morning. A few hours afterwards, Mr. Blatchford received a telegram 
from the Secretary, informing him that my credentials would reach New York 
by special messenger in time for the steamer. This changed the whole aspect 
of the question, and proved quite as gratifying to my friends Blatchford and 
Minturn as to myself. 

In due time, my letters to Earl Russell, accrediting me unofficially to the 
English Government; to the Hon. Charles Francis Adams, our Minister to 
England ; to the Hon. William L. Dayton, our Minister to France ; and to the 
Prince Napoleon, were received. They were couched in language as strong and 
generous as confidence and friendship could inspire. The cloud, therefore, 
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which lowered for a few days over me, revealed its silver lining; and I departed, 
resolved, under the auspices of a kind Providence, in which 1 trusted, not to dis- 
appoint the expectations of my friends. How far 1 was successfy) in this resolu- 
tion, and what occurred during the eventful and trying period of my sojourn in 
England and France, will constitute other chaptergin this narrative. It is sufficient 
for my present purpose to say, that I was greatly and strangely favored by cir- 
cumstances. The doors of princes and of potentates were opened for me in un- 
expected and unusial ways. The steamer which followed us, arriving out two 
days after we landed, brought intelligence of the taking of Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell from under the British flag. This occasioned throughout England a 
universal and indignant war-cry. On the following day, breaking through all 
the usual forms of diplomacy, through an accidental channel J was tendered an 
audience by Earl Russell at Pembroke Lodge, Richmond Hill, his country resi- 
dence ; and subsequently was received by the Duke of Argyll, Milnor Gibson, 
Count de Morny, and other distinguished officials in London and Paris, asa 
representative of my country, without ever having an opportunity, with a single 
exception, of presénting my letters of jnstruction. From Prince Napoleon, to 
whom I delivered Governor Seward’s letter, I received marked attentions. The 
Prince, differing widely and boldly from the Emperor, was a warm friend of our 
Government, and sought occasions to serve us. Our foreign ministers in Lon- 
don, Paris, and Brussels received me with a cordiality and treated me with a 
considération which is pleasantly and gratefully remembered. The letters to 
Earl Russell, etc., etc., not having been delivered, are‘now preserved as souve- 
nirs for my descendants. 

The Trent affair agitated England greatly. Her people were angrily excited, 
and their Government profoundly anxious for a peaceable solution of the diffi- 
culty. Meantime, as there were byt.two steamers a month in the winter, and no 
cable, information was waited for impatiently. Our friends were disappointed 
and alarmed by the ominous reticence of ‘the Se¢retary of State, and under this 
pressure I wrote him a letter expressing regret that he did not keep Mr. Adams 
privately advised of the progress and probabilities of that all-absprbing question, 
to which I received the following reply : 


“WASHINGTON, March 7, 1862. 

“My DEAR WEED: I thought that I had as much industry as anybody around 
me, and with it a little of versatility. But I know nobody, and never did know 
that one man who could do all you seem to think I neglect to do as well as all 
the labor I actually perform. You knew when you left here how much I had to 
do outside of my own proper department, how little time official consultations 
and audiences leave me to work at all. But all this seems now forgotten, and 
you insist that I should have written private notes to Mr. Adams while the 
Trent affair was pending. How unreasonable! Our first knowledge that the 
British Government proposed to make it a question of offence or insult, and so 
of war, reached me on a Thursday. The Thursday following I ascertained how 
this Government would act upon it, aid the reply went from my‘hands the same 
day. 

“T am under the necessity of consulting the temper of parties and people on 
this side of the water, quite as much as the temper of parties and people in 
England. If I had been as tame as you think would have'been wise in my treat- 
ment of affairs with that country, I should have had no standing in my own. I 
am willing to let my treatment of the British nation go on record with the treat- 
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ment of this nation by the British Ministry, and abide the world’s judgment of 
the question on which side justice, forbearance, and courtesy have been exercised. 

“T shall seem just as much reserved in this as in other letters. I know of 
things intended to be done, and expected to be done; but I cannot certainly 
know that they wi// be succegsfully done, mach less how soon. If I promise 
them, and promise them speedily, and the agents relied upon fail, I shall be re- 
proached for false prophecies, as I was last summer. 

“I hope Harriet has recovered. Indeed, if things are half as well in Eng- 
Jand as it seems to me here that they ought to be, I trust that you have given 
her the benefit of the Italian spring. 

“ Everybody writes me that you have done everything well, and that your ser- 
vices have been exceedingly useful. I rejoice in'your success, and congratulate 
you upon having deserved and gained the confidence of the wise and good at 
home and abroad, by labors devoted to the salvation of the Union, with so much 
manifestly resting upon you. 

r rene “ Faithfully yours, 
“ WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 

“THURLOW WEED, Esq., London.” 


THURLOW WEED. 








DIANA. 


AST not my way those superficial eyes, 
Where no sweet languor lies ; 
In whose wide glance thy shallow thoughts arise, 
As clear as speeched replies : 
They lack the grace of grace—the charm 
Of mirrored memories ! 


What if beneath each violet-veinad lid 
Such sumptuous hints lie hid 

Of sensualizéd sapphire, diamonded 
With flashings that forbid 

The eyes of timid men to read 
Their tinselries amid ? 


Huntress of men! I spell thy trade aright ! 
Thou standest, in my sight, 

Poor, ’mid the physical gifts that make thee bright, 
And bare of heart’s delight : 

What wilt thou do when cometh Age’s 
Black, despondent night ? 





DIANA. 


False goddess! what have I to do with thee ? 
Pass on and let me be! 

We have no twin-impulses, such as we ; 
My gifts thou shalt not see 

Upon thy crowded altar, 
Fair Impotency ! 


Thou knowest the sound of laughter ; never moan 
To thee comes, spirit-blown ; 

But, only for thy smiling, thou art stone ! 
Pass on! pass on! 

Joy in thy sensuous bloom, and move 
To tinkling mirth alone ! 


I would not blame thee for thy bearing cold, 
If its smooth ice did hold 

Something to win—some under-thought, untold— 
And not gross greed of gold, , 

And soul-degrading needs, 
And trickeries manifold. 


If but a worthier heart were manifest ! 
If to that classic breast— 

So coldly classic, ’neath thy silken vest— 
Might even yet be prest 

That Prince of Men whose love to thee 
Were all and best! 


It will not ever be! nor thou outgo 
Or break the hedgéd row, 

By frivolous living fostered, sure and slow ; 
Thou canst not overthrow 

The social frauds that round about thee 
Rankly grow. ' 


Thou of the goddess-front ! thou, Circe-limbed and rare ! 
Thou, made for men’s despair ! 

Thou white voluptuousness, unshrunk by care! 
Ah, fair ! ah, false as fair ! 

Why dost thou haunt me, temptress ! 
Everywhere? 


HoOwARD GLYNDON, 





SISTER DIANA. 


WAS plodding home from church one dull Sunday last spring, while my 
I niece Hester walked lightly beside me, skimming over the muddy spots 
on the tips of her bronze boots. She always lifted her feet as if they were shod 
with those little wings which sculptors carve on the heels of Mercury. 

Judge Clifton drove by us with his son, and I saw the latter touch his fa- 
ther’s arm to make him observe us. He stopped at once, and said in that cor- 
dial tone which had always made music in my ears: 

“Let me drive you the rest of your way, Miss Prudence.” 

We had not many steps more to our house, but Hester had been lifted into 
the carriage by Edward Clifton without waiting for my yéa or nay. 

“ Well, little Hester, I suppose this dull weather makes you home-sick for 
the city.” 

“ No, indeed. I could live in. Weston forever. We hada splendid time 
Tuesday, and I have lived upon it ever since.” 

She was going on. I knew her next words would refer to the “ Shaker village,” 
which she had visited on that day. People always pitched upon that subject 
with Judge Clifton, as if it were his ‘fate to hear nothing else. One can never 
have a tender spot, but it would seem as if every child had a pin wherewith to 
probe it. I flashed a black took at Hester and squeezed her hand hard. In an 
instant she had tossed her hanckerchief out of the Window, and while Edward 
ran back to get it, we reached our own doorin silence. That girl is not as others 
in “the rosebud garden of girls.” She is only sixteen,-and I would match her 
for tact with Madame de Maintenon. 

“ What in the world,” began Hester when she had a chance; but I said it 
was a long story, and I would tell it to her some tinte. 

The evening proved tainy, and I knew from the careful way in which Hester 
swept the hearth, and enticed the firé’ dato @ brilliant glow, that she meant to 
hear the story before she went to bed. 

“ A clear fire and a clean hearth” are as necessary to my comfort as to that 
of the late Mrs. Sarah Battles, when she entered on her favorite whist. 

“ Begin at the beginning, antl tell me all about ft,” said Hester, clasping her 
arms about my knees, and laying her head upon them. Thus enticed, I entered 
at once upon the following narrative: 

I am quite sure nothing ever happened tn Weston which Stirred it to such 
a pitch of excitement as that Clifton trouble. It was hot only a nine days’ won- 
der, it took months for people to accept it as a fixed fact; and even now, when 
gossip is at a low ebb, it is raked out of the past and told over again, and many 
people think there will yet be a new and startling end to the story. I heard it 
first at the “ sewing circle,” and every woman of us held her breath to listen ; 
not one was bold enough to say “I told you so,” for though a “ nameless long- 
ing and a vague unrest” had long been written on Mrs. Clifton’s face, no one 
had ever translated it. 

But I forget you have never seen the first Mrs. Clifton. She was painfully 
beautiful, like the Sistine Madonna, with eyes striving to look into heaven, and 
not a bit of earthliness in them. She never was like other people from the be- 
ginning, and could not seem to give or receive the right hand of fellowship 
among them. 
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The widow Bourne came home from prayer-meeting one night, and found 
her, then only a few days old, in a basket on her door-step, well wrapped from 
the cold, but with no possible clue to her origin. The snow lay deep on the 
ground, but frozen so hard that no footprints were visible. A full moon, almost 
turning night into day, deepened the mystery, and seemed to prove that who- 
ever left the child had felt secure from discovery. 

The widow Bourne was a “lone, lorn woman,” and took the baby to her 
heart as a godsend. In fanciful remembrance of her coming in the moonlight, 
she called her Diana, and not “ pale Dian ” herself grew up to look more coldly 
pure. It was as if some cunning sculptor had breathed life into his masterpiece 
and forgotten to give it the color of life. Her pale yellow hair looked almost dark 
on the whiteness of her forehead. One thought of Undine and the White Lady 
of Avenel, and other ghostly women; one almost needed a dark background to 
see her at all, 

Mrs. Bourne worked hard for her foster-child, and loved her as women always 
love that which costs them most trial; but Diana returned only the mechanical 
affection and obedience of an animal that is kindly treated. 

I know no reason except the Mohammedan one, “ it is written,’ that Edward 
Clifton should have fallen in love with this snow-maiden; the glamour came 
upon him in his boyhood, and grew with his growth. 

The loveliest flowers and fruit were always on her desk in the great “ court- 
ing-school,” called “ the Academy,” where we were all educated. 

A running fire of small sarcasms always connected their names, but these 
faintly-venomed points slid off from Diana’s polished coldness, as if we had 
criticised a statue, 

If she ever melted at all, it was under the sunny influence of Mary Sumner, 
a girl with an aspiring nose, eyes of no color, and every feature unreconciled 
to the rest; yet her plainness had a magnetic quality to draw all love, except 
that which she longed for most. 

There is a freemasonry among women which teaches them each other’s se- 
crets—a power used sometimes for priceless comfort, but oftener for torture at 
slow fires. I don’t know when it first dawned on me that not Lancelot nor 
another, but just Edward Clifton, would be Mary Sumner’s “man of men” till 
the day of her death. 

Who veileth love, must first have vanquished Fate, 
sings Jean Ingelow; but love is easily veiled from. its object. 

To Edward Clifton, there was but one woman in the world; all the rest were 
mere lay figures ; and in the blindness peculiar to his sex, he took Mary for the 
confidante and helper of his wooing. I have no doubt that she gave uim her 
best aid and counsel in the matter, crushing her own heart all the time in the 
high Roman manner. In some of these plain, warm-hearted women there is a 
talent for martyrdom, equalled only by some of those old saints who died for 
the faith. 

Edward had another friend at court in the widow Bourne, but nothing ever 
moved Diana from her first gentle yet firm refusal to hear the subject of his 
love mentioned in her hearing. 

Mrs. Bourne, forced to silence with Diana, did so dilate upon the subject 
with everybody else, that all Weston was committed to one side or the other. 

To look at young Clifton was almost to love him; but Diana had never 
looked at him, or any other man, with womanly eyes. She had joined the 
church in her youth, though the elders shook their heads over her “ experience,” 
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and no nun in her ceil ever led a life of more ritualistic devotion than Diana in 
the last two years of her mother’s life. 

Edward had meantime graduated from college and the law-school, and had 
taken an office for himself in the city. 

With every visit to Weston, he took care to renew his tacit attentions to 
Diana Bourne ; but a devout Catholic might as well have prayed to the picture 
of his favorite Madonna with the hope of recognition. 

The widow Bourne was a woman of extraordinary patience; she kept si- 
lence until she lay on her deathbed; then she sent for Edward, and placing 
Diana’s hand in his, did so wrestle with her for the promise which would assure 
her of her darling’s comfortable provision through life, that Diana yielded at last 
and gave the promise to marry him. 

The betrothal had been too solemn to be evaded, and the wedding followed 
soon after. In the next year Mary Sumner lost father and mother, and the Clif- 
tons gave her a warm invitation to live with them, but I could easily under- 
stand how impossible it would be for her to endure life under their roof. To fill 
up her empty days, she began to teach school. Asif this were not enough to ease 
her sore heart, she gradually took upon herself the duties without the dress of 
a Sister of Charity. She could teach all day and watch all night, and never seem 
conscious of fatigue. 

Mr. Clifton spent a day or two with his parents every year, but his wife never 
came with him. They had been married seven years when he was appointed 
Judge, and came back to Weston to spend the rest of his life. 

All who remembered Diana Bourne looked long at the graceful woman who 
walked up the aisle of our old church the first Sunday after her coming home. 

She was still painfully beautiful, but the pain had deepened and darkened till 
the beauty was that of a lost spirit, not wicked, but despairing. 

Mr. Clifton led a little girl by the hand, the image of himself, and it was he 
who lifted her to a seat, and kept her quiet with constant attention; the mother 
seemed unconscious of their existence. 

Mary Sumner had one glimpse of her heart at this time, which filled her with 
the deepest pity. 

“ You ought to be very happy in your children,” she said to Diana, when the 
nurse brought in the baby for her to see. ° 

“ Mamma is always saying her prayers ; she don’t care for us,” said the little 
girl, suddenly leaving her play. 

Diana’s face flushed crimson and then overflowed with tears. 

“No; I am not happy in my children. I am unworthy of the care of their 
souls, and I count it a sin to have given them birth.” 

“I don’t care for my soul if she would only love me,” said the child pitifully, 
as she turned again to her dolls. 

“] ought to have been born in the Romish faith,” said Diana; “I should 
have taken the veil and found the only happiness possible to me.” 

“ One sometimes takes up a prickly duty and finds happiness on the other 
side of it. You cannot well be a Protestant nun.” 

“No; those old reformers made no provision for a temperament like mine.” 

“ Because, happily, it is one in a thousand, I suppose old Luther thought 
with his countryman, that 

——it is not serving God 
To quit the laws of nature. 

A visitor came in, and Diana’s face returned in an instant to its usual strained 

composure. 
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I¢ was the fashion of that summer to pretend that Weston was not rural 
enough, and to seek a lower depth of retirement. A favorite resort was the 
“ Shaker village,” twenty miles away. It was not a large community, yet ex- 
ceedingly well to do in worldly gear. 

The Shaker produce is always first in the market, and as they manufacture 
everything that they use, it would be a miracle if they did not grow rich faster 
than their neighbors. The principal building in our Shaker village was a large 
square house of gray stone, hewn by the brethren from one of their own quar- 
ries; it stood in a green field crossed with gravelled walks, leading to a pond 
several miles in length. 

After a hot, dusty ride from Weston, the coolness of the stone house fell 
like a benediction on our party, which included the Cliftons, Mary Sumner, 
and a few more of the same clique. 

We were met at the door by Sister Aurelia, a round, bustling old lady, who 
made us as heartily welcome as if all the Shaker settlement were her own farm. 
Her isolation from the world had never blunted the edge of her hospitality, 
and it was not the only proof of the shrewdness of “the elders,” that she was 
niade mistress of ceremonies in the only house to which strangers are admitted. 

We went into a square room lined with wooden panels, having a floor white 
as scouring could make it, furnished only with a huge oaken table and plenty of 
rush-bottomed chairs, hard in the seat and perfectly uncompromising as to the 
back. 

On our entrance, another sister, who was braiding straw, turned a little more 
to the light and away from us. 

My eyes were at once drawn to this silent figure, who seemed wholly intent 
on her work and took no part in the voluble attentions of Sister Aurelia. She 
wore the common dress of coarse gray flannel, cut after the most ungraceful 
fashion that it ever entered the mind of man to conceive. 

This sister wore it with a certain natural grace, which made it adifferent 
costume from the one which clung so desperately to Sister Aurelia’s plump fig- 
ure. Her plain muslin cap projected beyond her face, so as to hide the profile, 
according to that wise Shaker by-law which holds that the sight of the feminine 
profile is a temptation to the unholy passion of love. This envious cap hid her 
face entirely, and I watched in vain for the slightest turn of her head. 

“It’s a master tedious ride from Weston out here any time, but especially in 
the middle of summer. Seems to me it’s about time we had a spell of weather,” 
said Sister Aurelia, with a rich laugh which told of good living and a contented 
mind, 

My statue turned her head at last. “I have used all the braid you gave me 
for this straw, Sister Aurelia.” 

“There’s some more in the third row, seventh drawer from the top, Sister 
Lois,”’ said that notable housewife, as she straightway laid a hand on the right 
knob and drew out the braid. 

One entire side of the room was lined with small drawers, unlabelled, and all 
containing material for women’s work. , 

Sister Lois had that rare voice which, like a flute in full orchestra, would be 
audible above a chorus of multitudes. She glanced along our line, rested an in- 
stant on Mrs. Clifton, and then was silent and busy as before. 

“The voice of St. Cecilia asking for her harp,” whispered Mary Sumner. 
She must have been thirty, yet her skin had the delicate fairness of an infant, 
and a crimson spot burned on each cheek. I felt sure that in this silent woman 
lay material enough for the most ecstatic sainthood in the Romish calendar. 
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The narrow line of hair left visible by the cap of a Shakeress was of the 
light, shining brown which reminds one of amber; but the distinguishing mark 
of her face lay in the eyebrows and lashes, which were of a deep and heavy 
brown, many shades darker than her hair. Her eyes disappointed me; they 
looked duli and expressionless, of a shade between gray and amber. 

I watched her till Sister Aurelia came to tell us that our rooms were ready ; 
the others rose gladly, but I was spell-bound to the vicinity of Sister Lois. 

“ Don’t trouble yourself, Diana ; I will leok to all your matters up stairs. Sit 
here and rest till I call you,” said Mary Sumner. 

As Diana turned to resume her seat, Sister Lois looked at her with a sudden 
vivid flash in her eyes which gave the lie to my impression of dulness. 

Diana drew near to her, as if by a will foreign to her own, and stood by her 
chair, watching her swift fingers. 

“ Do you like braiding straw ?” she said at last. 

“ Not more than anything else,” said Sister Lois, without looking up. 

“ Why do you do it, then?” 

“ Because it is work.” 

“ But you might find more agreeable work.” 

“God has given us this world to work in continually, and not to question” 
whether one thing is more agreeable than another. He gives us work to keep 
us from sin.” 

Something impelled me to say, “ Did you always think so?” 

She gave me one supercilious glance, as if she had forgotten my existence, a 
look learned and practised in far different scenes, and spoke no more except in 
monosyllables. 

Diana looked interested, and I felt myself so much in the way that I made 
an excuse to join Mary up stairs. 

“Is Diana alone with that Sister Lois ?” was Mary’s emphatic questiop. 

“Yes; that Sister Lois routed me with one look.” 

“She can’t harm Diana, I suppose, but I have heard of her before. She has 
only lately come into Shakerdom, and has made a wonderful number of prose- 
lytes. A year ago, three young girls from the best families in Bofield ran away 
from home and joined the Shakers there. The |:!ame fell on Sister Lois, and 
she found it expedient to leave that part of the country. That's why we have 
never seen her here before. In my opinion she’s a regular Jesuit in the Shaker 
dress.” 

Mary bustled about and put everything to rights in the deft way peculiar to 
her, but she still looked disquieted. 

“ Prudence,” she said at last, “I do wish you would go down and tell Diana 
the baby wants her.” 

I went down to the room where I had left them, but the only trace of either 
was the roll of unfinished braid hanging on Sister Lois’s chair. I knew nothing 
of the other parts of the house, and we did not meet again until we were called 
to tea. Diana said that she had been to see the kitchen, and was very absent- 
minded all the evening. 

Next morning Sister Lois was again braiding straw, rarely raising her eyes, 
which, by morning light, looked duller than ever. Mrs. Clifton sat near her, and 
they sometimes exchanged a look or word; but between the Shakeress and 
Mary Sumner a certain mutual antagonism had sprung up in a night. 

I proposed to visit the school, and all joined-me except Diana, who mur- 
mured something about the heat and begged Mary to go with the children in her 
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stead. Mary hesitated, but she could think of no earthly excuse for refusing, 
and we soon reached the little building where the boys are taught in winter and 
the girls in summer. 

There was something ludicrous, and yet deeply pathetic, in the company of 
children of all ages who rose, one after another, to read aloud for our benefit. 
They all wore the straight skirt and close cap, which do not improve in minia- 
ture. Nellie Clifton, in her full muslin frock and bright ribbons, looked at them 
in a trance of wonder, unable to realize their affinity with herself as a part of 
childhood. 

“Do you see that little one on the back seat?” whispered Mary. I followed 
her eyes, and saw a little fairy of a child scarcely four years old, who looked as 
if she had been dréssed for fun in her grandmother's cap, Surely, I had seen 
that ambet-colored hair and the thick, dark brows before, and I met confirmation 
in Mary’s returning glance. The striking resemblance to Sister Lois could not 
be mistaken. We waited until the lessons were over, and then spoke to the 
little one, who was constantly breaking into merry laughter, to be as often 
hushed into silence by the prim little Shakeress who had her in charge. 

“What is your name, dear?” Marty asked, in that winning tone which all 
children accept as the guarantee of a loving heart. 

“ Her name is Dorcas,” said the elder one ; and to all our questions she was 
ready with the straightforward answers that one can never find fault with, though 
they give no information, 

She had the good-natured, stolid face which Shaker training seems to devel- 
op, and was evidently well drilled in the part she had to play before strangers. 

We had walked on, hopeless of learning anything of Doreas’s history, when 
Mary’s dress was suddenly twitched, and a sweet voice, the counterpart of Sis- 
ter Lois’s, said: 

“Let me go with you, pretty lady, please do. 1’ll be good—good as chest- 
nuts, if you will.” 

“ Dorcas, come back,” called the elder girl. 

“ My name isn’t Dorcas,” said the little one pettishly ; “my name is birdie, 
and darling, and beauty, and something else that papa called me, only I forget 
it ; let me see——” But the elder one caught her roughly by the arm and dragged 
her away, before she could recall what had once been her name. The agony of 
childish distress in the little face roused Mary's righteous indignation, and she 
began eagerly to discuss a romantic plan for carrying off little Dorcas from her 
torméntors, forgetful of a certain long-eared “little pitcher” walking demurely 
beside us. 

We found Sister Lois and Diana precisely as we had left them. Nellie be- 
gan to tell her story of the school and Dorcas, when Sister Lois gave her one of 
those sudden vivid glances which had acted like a magneton Diana the day before. 

Nellie went straight to her side, and asked, with the unequalled calmness of 
childhood, “ Ate you little Dorcas’s mother?” 

Sister Lois stooped to pick up a bit of straw (and it might have been the 
stooping which crimsoned her face) ; then she Said gravely, as if speaking to oth- 
ers than Nellie: 

“This place is like the kingdom of heaven; we neiiher marry nor are given 
in marriage. The children come to us sometimes with their parents, who cease 
to be fathers and mothers when they become Shakers.” 

“O dear,” said Nellie, “1 hope nobody will bring me here.” 
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A great stone had been thrown into deep water, and we could only watch for 
the ripples, till Sister Aurelia relieved us all with the announcement of dinner. 

She was a perfect type of Shaker prosperity, a walking advertisement of the 
good things which awaited those who should join the community. Her absolute 
contentment with her lot could not fail to entice those who find it hard to wrench 
the living which the world owes them out of its tight fist. She led us through 
the convenient kitchen and the cool bedchambers, pointing out the creature 
comforts which the poorest might enjoy, with an unctuous satisfaction which in- 
sured her many proselytes. 

Sister Lois was fitted to attract wholly different natures ; young girls who are 
curious in human mysteries, and women disappointed in all that makes life 
worth living, were drawn to her by the history of passion written on her face, 
and of rest found at last in the strange union of material and spiritual elements 
in the Shaker creed. 

Yet after all, it seemed to me as I watched her that it was not so much her 
so-called religion as the position it gave her for influencing others, that made 
her content in her low place. She grew more and more devoted to her creed 
because every convert she made was an individual triumph. 

We visited the school nearly every day afterward, but we never saw little 
Dorcas there, or anywhere in the grounds, I have faith to believe that sooner 
or later she found means to shed the unbecoming dress of that “most straitest 
sect,” and to return to the world from which her mother had stolen her. 

Each day at the Shaker village was a twin to every other. The spell of the 
Lotus-Eaters was upon us; we had come unto a land “in which it seemed always 
afternoon,” and we delayed week after week, until Mary’s school was about to 
begin, and Judge Clifton insisted on the return of his family. 

On the last evening we had planned a sail on the pond, and Mrs, Clifton 
showed actual pleasure in the idea; but at the last moment she pleaded a head- 
ache and stayed behind. 

Mary would have remained to charm it away, but was repulsed almost coldly, 
We stayed late, fascinated by the starlit water ; we could talk freely there, while 
everywhere else on Shaker ground a hidden ear seemed to be lying in wait for 
every word. 

When Mary went up to her room, which opened into that of Mrs. Clifton, 
she heard the baby sobbing and moaning in a way that babies have when worn 
out with crying. 

She listened a moment, but the sound continued, and thinking Diana must 
be sleeping heavily, she stole into the room. The nurse had returned to Wes- 
fon the week before with Nellie Clifton, leaving the bady in its mother’s care. 
The bed bore no marks of having been used by Diana, and the child was easily 
soothed in Mary’s arms, She had risen to go back to her own room, when steps 
sounded in the passage ; she recognized the peculiar tapping of the round heels 
with which Shaker shoes are made, and as they neared the door and paused, a 
flute-like voice said, as if in answer to something said before: ; 

“ Be strong, and fear not. Help will be given thee for thy first duty.” 

Then the door opened and Diana came in with a light in her hand; she was 
the most impassible of women, but she started back with a stifled cry when she 
met Mary face to face. 

“O Diana, where have you been?” said Mary, hurried into the most awk- 
ward of questions by the surprise. 

“ My headacae grew so much worse here, that I went down for something 
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‘to relieve it,” said Diana in a faint voice, condescending to equivocate for the 
first time in her life. 

Mary stood irresolute, casting about desperately in her mind for some wise 
saying, which might restore the old confidence between them. 

“Don’t let me detain you,” said Diana, coldly; “my head is better, and I 
shall not leave the baby again. Good night.” 

Thus dismissed, Mary went to her bed; but sleep was impossible. A dim 
foreboding of evil to come from Diana’s contact with the unnatural influences of 
Shakerdom, which had been growing in her mind, now took color and shape. 

Sister Lois had early perceived her dislike to her intimacy with Diana, and 
it had seemed to cease entirely in the last half of our stay. 

Mary’s suspicions had been almost shamed by the calm dignity of Sister 
Lois. Her first impulse was to confide her fears to Judge Clifton; but her nat- 
ural delicacy made her dread meddling in a matter which affected the husband 
and wife alone. 

“We go to-morrow,” she thought, “and if Diana goes with us, all will be 
well.” 

Nest day, Judge Clifton drove us all to Weston, and the parting between 
Sister Lois and Diana was that of strangers met fora day. We only noticed 
that Diana turned the conversation skilfully when it touched on the peculiar cus- 
toms of the community we had just left. 

Within a week from that time Mrs. Clifton disappeared from her home as 
suddenly and completely as if the earth had closed over her, and her husband’s 
face had rot altered a hair’s breadth from the hard composure it had worn ever 
after his marriage. 

Mary Sumner behaved like one distraught for a day or two, and then quietly 
let it be known that Mrs. Clifton had left her family to live with the Shakers. 
She was to have an allowance for her support, and at the end of a year, if she 
repented her choice, she might return to the world; if otherwise, she would join 
herself permanently to the society: all this with her husband’s full consent. 
And at this aggravating point Mary put a “thus far and no farther.” 

“T shall not put you off like the rest,” she said tome. “You know Diana’s 
coming home with us made my mind easy. I thought she would have remained 
there then if she had meant to join the community; but Sister Lois understands 
her business better. If Nellie Clifton had stayed to the last, Diana would not 
have come away at all.” 

“ How can you be certain of that?” I said, surprised at her intimate knowl- 
edge. 

“She told me so herself. The first court day, Judge Clifton gave a dinner to 
some old friends at the hotel; it was to be a late sitting, and Diana chose that 
night to go away. I had stayed late in my school-room, and it was fully nine as 
I crossed the street where the Cliftons live. I had to wait a moment for a car- 
riage to turn the corner. It looked like a home-made farm wagon with three 
seats and drawn by a pair of heavy horses. A man was driving, and two women 
sat on the back seat. 

“ All at once it flashed upon me that the Shakers use such a wagon on mar- 
ket days ; and while I watched on the corner it stopped at Diana’s door. 

“When I reached it, one woman was sitting still in the wagon ; but I felt sure 
there had been two. The man stood guard on the doorstep, but I rushed in too 
suddenly for him to stop me, and was in Diana’s room in time to hear the door 
bell which he touched by way of warning. Sister Lois met me with a look which 
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was anything but Christian. I was too breathless to speak, and could only look 
on while she put some jewelry carefully into a box, and the box into a trunk 
which stood open beside her, before she uttered a word. Diana certainly would 
not need such gauds in her new position ; but all is fish that comes to the Sha- 
ker net. 

“She waited a moment longer in her unshaken coolness, as if inclined after 
all to take no notice of me. 

“I made a step toward the inner room, and she spoke, to arrest me. ‘Is it 
your habit, Miss Sumner, to rush into your friends’ houses in this breathless 
way ?’ and the straight-robed Shakeress seemed to magnify into some haughty 
woman of the world, accustomed to question and command. 

“She understood my temperament perfectly, for I have not a grain of self- 
assertion when one takes that tone with me. She pointed to the door, and I 
believe I should have gone away utterly crestfallen had not Nellie heard my step 
and run into my arms from the inner room. 

“*© Auntie, Auntie!’ was her joyful cry, ‘I am so glad you have come. That 
woman says we are only going to drive; but I know better: she means to take 
me to Shaker Village and dress me like Dorcas—her little girl, you know.’ 

“Her words brought a hot flush into Sister Lois’s face for the second time, 
and broke the spell she had wrought on me. 

“Diana came to the door in bonnet and shawl, with the baby in her arms 
ready dressed for the night ride. 

“ At sight of me she looked as if she would fall; but Sister Lois caught her 
and drew her back into the bedroom. She spoke very low, but so distinctly that 
I heard every word. ‘I can’t think how she came here at this time; but don’t 
notice her. I am afraid we must leave the children after all. 1 am sorry now 
that you did not remain when you were with us.’ 

“This betrayal of her plan filled me with hopes of saving the children. Sis- 
ter Lois came out immediately, and, locking the trunk, called to the man below to 
carry it down. 

“Her manner was something wonderful ; it almost convinced me that she 
was doing her duty, while I must be meddling in other people’s concerns most 
unwarrantably. ’ 

“T took Nellie by the hand and went boldly into Diana’s room, where she sat 
pale and trembling. 1 believe I fell down at her feet with some kind of wild 
appeal that touched her heart; for she laid the baby in my arms, and began hur- 
riedly to say that Mr. Clifton had given his consent to her living one year with 
the Shakers. She only went away in the evening that she might attract less 
notice. 

“* And the children ?’ I asked resolutely. 

“Diana had not fully learned to do evil that good might come, and though 
Sister Lois stood looking at her with all her will-power in her eyes, she said what 
I shall never forget in this world or the next. 

“*You have been my only friend, and I will speak ‘the truth ia this last time 
that we shall ever meet. He said I must leave the children; but I know that it 
is my duty to take them with me.’ 

“She gave me an imploring look ; but I clasped the baby right to my breast, 
while Nellie held by my dress as for her life, and without a word more we were 
left alone. 

“TI heard whispering below: the man seemed to urge something, and his 
foot was on the stairs; but Sister Lois said, ‘No; it is useless to try violence 
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on that woman. I know her too well. We'll manage it some other way.’ And 
they drove off. 

“ There was not another soul in the house, so thorough had been Diana’s 
preparations. 

“Judge Clifton came home at midnight, and the servants about the same 
time. He had truly given his consent to his wife’s leaving her home, but had 
no idea that it was to be so soon. He was deeply moved by her perfidy toward 
him in trying to carry off the children. 

“1 felt that no comfort or sympathy could reach a grief like his, and I went 
home so soon as I could leave the children.” 

That was the last time we spoke of Diana to each other; but others could 
never spare her. She died to the world and to her friends from that moment. 

Judge Clifton gave up his own house, and took the children to his mother, 
It is said that his devotion to his profession wore upon him ; the new grief, if it 
were new, Certainly added no deeper shadow to the harassed and bitter expres- 
sion which had grown over his face soon after his marriage, and on his own 
affairs he maintained absolute silence. 

When Mrs. Clifton’s year of probation had nearly passed, curiosity rose again 
as to the result of her experiment. One morning I took a letter from the office 
for Mary Sumner and carried it to her school-room. She read a line or two, 
and then crushed the letter in her hand as if it had stung her. I was not cruel 
enough to stay and watch her, though | knew the letter was in Diana’s hand- 
writing, 

Soon after we heard that Mrs. Clifton had joined herself to the Shakers for 
life, under the name of “ Sister Diana,” and had gone with Sister Lois to live at 
Bofield, a larger and more central community. 

The following summer was the most sickly time ever known in Weston. The 
factory people suffered most, as their supply of daily bread stopped with their 
work. Mary Sumner gave herself no time for rest or sleep. She was met more 
than once fast asleep on her way to ber school. It was useless to strive with 
her. To all I could say she would only answer that such labor physicked her 
own pain; and what that pain was I knew too well, 

She enlisted me one night to watch with one of her fever patients, and I in- 
sisted on her going to bed for the first half of the night. 

I arranged her on a sofa in another room and returned to my watch, satisfied 
that Mary’s case needed the more careful treatment of the two. 

She came in again at midnight and offered to relieve me. I touched her 
gown, and it felt damp. 

“ Did you get any sleep?” I asked with sudden suspicion. 

“Not much. I have been to see the child over the way.” She gave me a 
very wan and tremulous smile, and fell back in a swoon so long and death-like 
that I never expected to see her move again. This was the beginning of the 
same fever the seeds of which she had caught in so many sick-rooms. 

I had her removed at once to this house, and the fruit and other dainties that 
were brought to her by those whom she had succored would have feasted an 
army of convalescents, while she lay white and motionless, unconscious ef the 
harvest her goodness had sown. 

Judge Clifton never came near her, or sent any message; and I kept every 
one away from her, as her fever talk often betrayed the hitherto safe-hidden pas- 
sion of her life. 

The fever burned itself out very soon for sheer want of material to ravage, 
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but it left her in such mortal weakness that we watched with trembling the flick- 
er of life that remained to her. 

One sultry August night, I sat watching the faint rise and fall of the linen 
that lay on her breast. 

“What did you do with the letter?” she asked suddenly. 

“ What letter?” I said; “I have seen none.” 

“Then it is in the dress I wore when I was taken with the fever.” 

She gave a feeble sigh of satisfaction when I placed it in her hand, and held 
it tight for safe keeping. , 

The silence grew more and more oppressive. With Mary’s life for my text, I 
preached a sermon to myself on the general uncomfortableness of every worldly 
arrangement, and my argument was so conclusive that I almost came to justify 
Diana Bourne in casting away her duty for what would give her happiness. 

I heard the front door open and shut softly, and on the stairs I met Judge 
Clifton. There was no sign of greeting on his side; his hand shook as he 
grasped my wrist. 

“ They tell me that Mary Sumner cannot live a week; is it true?” 

“No, Mr. Clifton; she is very weak, but I think not dying.” 

The devout thankfulness in his face satisfied even my jealousy of Mary’s se- 
cret. I felt that I should do well to betray it. 

“TI have been out of town for several weeks,” he went on hurriedly. “I am 
free now to give my life to her if she will take it. Will you let me see her?” 

I reflected that joy rarely kills anybody; and if it should, one ought: to be 
thankful to get one’s release in that way. So I led Judge Clifton to the door 
of the room I had left, and then sat down on the stairs to cry it out in peace. 

He went away after a while in silence. Mary Jay all night with shaded eyes, 
saying once when I pressed her hand to be sure she was alive, “ You may read 
the letter now, if you like.” 

It was from Diana, of course ; an explanation of her motives in forsaking the 
vow she had taken eight years before, so clear and meme that I threw no 
more stones at her from that hour, 

The sentence which stung Mary so deeply must have been this : 

“ Mary, if he who was once my husband should ask you to take the place 
which I have abandoned, and to be a mother to his children, for my sake do not 
refuse. I am happy at last in this walk which I have chosen, between work and 
prayer; but I can never condemn you for being happy in your own way.” 

Mary came slowly back to health, carrying her new happiness tenderly in her 
heart, as if it were half a sorrow. Judge Clifton’s first bride had a fairer face, 
but the plain cap of a Shakeress harmonized better with its classic coldness than 
lace and orange blossoms. 

The genial expression of his boyhood has returned to his middle-aged face, 
and Mary Clifton, in becoming a stepmother, still holds to her vocation of a Sis- 
ter of Charity. 

“ But suppose,” said my niece Hester, looking up as I finished my story, 
“that the first Mrs. Clifton should get tired of the Shakers, and come back 
after all?” 

“ My dear,” I said gravely, “one may suppose dreadful things when one is 
young; but after forty, one is content to wait till they happen.” 

W. A. THOMPSON, 
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EN years ago an important political question was agitating the English 
“he House of Commons and the English public. It was the old question of 
Parliamentary Reform in a new shape. Thirty years before Lord John Russeil 
had pleaded the right of the middle classes to have a voice in the election of 
their Parliamentary representatives ; this time he was asserting a similar right 
for the working population. Then he had to contend against the opposition of 
the aristocracy only; this time he had to fight against the combined antagonism 
of the aristocracy and the middle classes, the latter having made common cause 
with their old enemies to preserve a monopoly of their new privileges. The de- 
bate in the House of Commons on the proposed Reform Bill of 1860 was long 
and bitter. When it was reaching its height, a speaker arose on the Tory side 
of the House whose appearance on the scene of the debate lent a new and 
piquant interest to the night’s discussion. He sat on the front bench of the 
Opposition, quite near to Disraeli himself. The moment he rose, every head 
craned forward to see him ; the moment he began to speak, every ear was strained 
with keen curiosity to hear him. The ears were for a while sorely tried and 
perplexed. What was he saying—nay, what language was he speaking? What 
extraordinary, indescribable sounds were those which were heard issuing from 
his lips? Were they articulate sounds at all? For some minutes certainly 
those who like myself had never heard the speaker before were utterly bewil- 
dered. We could only hear what seemed to us an incoherent, inarticulate gut- 
tural jabber, like the efforts at speech of somebody with a mutilated tongue or 
excided palate. Anything like it I never heard before or since; for no subse- 
quent listening to the same speaker ever produced nearly the same impression : 
either he had greatly improved in elocution, or his listener had grown used to 
him. . But the night of this famous speech, nothing could have exceeded the ex- 
traordinary nature of the sensations produced on those who heard the orator for 
the first time. After a while we began to detect articulate sounds; then we 
guessed at and recognized words; then whole sentences began to shape them- 
selves out of the guttural fag; and at last we grew to understand that, with an 
elocution the most defective and abominable ever possessed by mortal orator, this 
Tory speaker was really delivering a speech of astonishing brilliancy, ingenuity, 
and power, The sentences had a magnificent, almost majestic rotundity, en- 
ergy, and power ; they reminded one of something cut out of solid and glittering 
marble, at once so dazzling and so impressive. The speech was from first to 
last an aristocratic argument against the fitness of the working man to be any- 
thing but a political serf. In the true fashion of the aristocrat, the speaker was 
for patronizing the working man in every possible way; behaving to him asa 
kind and friendly master ; seeing that he had a decent home to live in and coals 
and blankets in winter; but all the time insisting that the ruin of England must 
follow any successful attempt to place political power in the hands of “ poverty 
and passion.” The speech overflowed with illustration, ingenious analogy, 
felicitous quotation, brilliant epigram, and political paradoxes that were made 
to sound wondrously like maxims of wisdom. Despite all its hideous defects 
of delivery, this speech was. beyond the most distant comparison, the finest de- 
livered on the Tory side during the whole of that long and memorable debate. For 
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a time one was almost cheated into the belief that that elaborate and splendid dic- 
tion, now so stately and now so sparkling, was genuine eloquence. Yet tothe last 
the listener was frequently baffled by some uncouth, semi-articulate, hardly intel- 
ligible sound. “ What on earth does he mean,” asked a puzzled and indeed 
agonized reporter of some laboring brother, “ by talking so often about the polit- 
ical authority of Joe Miller?” Careful inquiry elicited the fact that the name 
of the political authority to which the orator had been alluding was John Mill. 
Fortunately for his readers and his fame, the speaker had taken good care to 
write out his oration and send the manuscript to the newspapers. 

Now this inarticulate orator, this Demosthenes without the pebble-training, 
was, as my readers have already guessed, Edward Bulwer-Lytton, then a baronet 
and a member of the House of Commons, now a peer. Undoubtedly he suc- 
ceeded, by this and one or two other speeches, in securing for himself a place 
among the few great Parliamentary debaters of the day. Despite of physical 
defects which would have discouraged almost any other man from entering into 
public life at all, he had succeeded in winning a reputation as a great speaker in 
a debate where Palmerston, Gladstone, Bright, and Disraeli were champions. 
So deaf that he could not hear the arguments of his opponents, so defective in 
utterance as to become often almost unintelligible, he actually made the House 
of Commons doubt for a while whether a new great orator had not come 
among them. It was not great oratory after all; it was not true oratory of 
any kind; but it was a splendid imitation of the real thing—the finest electro- 
plate anywhere to be found. “If it is not Bran, it is Bran’s brother,” says a 
Scottish proverb. If this speech of Bulwer-Lytton’s was not true oratory, it 
was oratory’s illegitimate brother. 

Nearly a whole generation before the winning of that late success, Bulwer- 
Lytton had tried the House of Commons, and miserably, ludicrously failed. The 
young Tory members who vociferously cheered his great anti-reform speech of 
1860, were in their cradles when Bulwer-Lytton first addressed the House of 
Commons, and having signally failed withdrew, as people supposed, altogether 
from Parliamentary life. His failure was even more complete than that of 
his friend Disraeli, and he took the failure more to heart. Rumor affirms that 
the first serious quarrel between Bulwer and his wife arose out of her vexation 
and disappointment at his break-down, and the bitter, provoking taunts with 
which she gave vent to her anger. I know no other instance of a rhetorical tri- 
umph so long delayed, and at length so completely effected. Nor can one 
learn that it was by any intervening practice or training that Bulwer in his de- 
clining years atoned for the failure of his youth. He was never that I know ofa 
public speaker; he won his Parliametary success in defiance of Charles James 
Fox’s famous axiom, that a speaker can only improve himself at the expense of 
his audiences. Between his failure and his triumph Bulwer-Lytton may be said 
to have had no political audience. 

A statesman Bulwer-Lytton never became, although he held high office in a 
Tory Cabinet. He did little or nothing to distinguish himself, unless there be 
distinction in writing some high-flown, eloquent despatches, such as Ernest 
Maltravers might have penned, to the discontented islanders of Ionia; and it 
was he, if I remember rightly, who thought of sending out “Gladstone the 
Philhellene” on that mission of futile conciliation which only misled the Ionians 
and amused England. It always seemed to me that in his political career Bul- 
wer acted just as one of the heroes of his own romances might have done. Hav- 
ing suffered defeat and humiliation, he vowed a vow to wrest from Fate a vic- 
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tory upon the very spot which had seen his discomfiture ; and he kept his word, 
won his victory, and then calmly quitted the field forever. A more prosaic expla- 
nation might perhaps be found in the fact that weak physical health rendered 
it impossible for Bulwer to encounter the severe continuous labor which Eng- 
lish political life exacts. But I prefer for myself the more romantic and less 
commonplace explanation, and I hope my readers will do likewise. 1 prefer to 
think of the great romancist retrieving after thirty years of silence his Parliament- 
ary defeat, and then, having reconciled himself with Destiny, retiring from the 
scene contented, to struggle in that arena no more. In all seriousness, there 
must be some quality of greatness in the man who, after bearing such a defeat 
for so many years, can struggle with Fate again, and accomplish so conspicuous 
a success. 

Now this is in fact one grand explanation of Bulwer-Lytton’s rank in Eng- 
lish literature. He has the self-reliance, the patience, the courage so rare among 
literary men, by which one is enabled to extract their full and utter value from 
whatsoever intellectual endowments he may possess. Bulwer-Lytton alone 
among all famous English authors of our days has apparently done all that he 
could possibly do—obtained from his faculties their entire tribute. Readers of 
the letters of poor Charlotte Bronté may remember the impatience with which 
she occasionally complained that her idol Thackeray would not put forth his 
whole strength. No such fault could possibly be found with Bulwer- Lytton. 
Sooner or later he always put forth his whole strength. He had many failures, 
but, as in the case of his political discomfiture, he had always the art of learning 
from failure the way how to succeed, and accordingly succeeding. When he 
wrote his wretched “ Sea Captain,” the critics all told him he could not produce 
a successful drama. Bulwer thought he could. He thought the very failure of 
that attempt would show him how to succeed another time. He was determined 
not to give in until he had satisfied himself as to his fitness, one way or the 
other, and so he persevered. Now observe the character of the man, and see 
how much superior he himself is to his works, and how much of their success 
the works owe to the man’s peculiar temper. We all know what authors usually 
are, and how they receive criticism. In ordinary cases, when the critics declare 
some piece of work a failure, the author either is crushed for the time by the 
fiat, or he insists that the critics are idiots, hired assassins, personal enemies, 
and so forth ; he defiantly adheres to his own notions and his own method—and 
he probably fails. Bulwer-Lytton looked at the matter in quite a different light. 
He said, apparently, to himself: “ The critics only know what I have done; I 
know what I can do. From their point of view they are quite right—this thing 
is a failure. But I know that it is a failure only because I went to work the 
wrong way. I can do something infinitely better. Their experience and their 
comments have given me some valuable hints; | will forthwith go to work on a 
better principle.” So Bulwer-Lytton wrote “ Richelieu,” “Money,” and the 
“ Lady of Lyons ”—the last probably the most successful acting drama produced 
in England since the days of Shakespeare, and the first hardly below it in stage 
success. Of course I am not claiming for either of these plays a high and gen- 
uine dramatic value. They probably bear the same resemblance to the true 
drama that their author’s Parliamentary speech-making does to true eloquence. 
But of their popularity and their transcendent technical success there cannot be 
the slightest doubt. Bulwer-Lytton proved to his critics that he could do bet- 
ter than any other living man the very thing they said he could never do-——write 
a play that should conquer the public and hold the stage. So to those who 
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affirmed that, whatever else he might do, he never could be a Parliamentary 
speaker, he replied by standing up when approaching the very brink of old 
age, and delivering speeches which won the willing and generous applause of 
Disraeli, and extorted the reluctant but manly and frank recognition of such an 
opponent as John Bright. 

Bulwer-Lytton once insisted, in an address delivered to some English liter- 
ary institution, that the word “ versatile” is generally used wrongly when we 
speak of men who do a great many things well; that it is a comprehensive, not 
merely a versatile mind, each of these men has ; not a knack of adroitly turning 
himself to many heterogeneous labors, but a capacity so wide that it unfolds 
quite naturally many fields of labor. In this sense Bulwer-Lytton has undoubt- 
edly a more comprehensive mind than any of his English contemporaries, He 
has writtem the most successful dramas and some of the most successful novels 
of his day; and he has so varied the method of his novel-writing that he may 
be said to have at least three distinct and separate principles of construction. 
Some of his poetic translations seem to me almost absolutely the best done in 
England of late years; many of his essays approach a true literary value, while 
all or nearly all of them are attractive reading ; his satire, “ The New Timon,” 
is the only thing of the kind which is likely to outlive his age ; and his political 
speeches are what I have already described. Now, to estimate the personal value 
of these successes, let us not fail to remember that their author never was placed 
in a condition to make literary or other labor a necessity, and that for nearly a 
whole generation he has been in the enjoyment of actual wealth ; that in Eng- 
land literature adds little or no social distinction to a man of Bulwer-Lytton’s 
rank; and that during a considerable portion of his life the author of “The 
Caxtons” and “ My Novel” has been tortured by almost incessant ill-health. 
Almost everything that could tend to make a man shun continuous and patient 
Jabor (opulence and ill-health would be quite enough to make most of us shun 
it) combined to render Bulwer-Lytton an idle or at least an indolent man. Yet 
almost all the literary success he attained was due to a patient toil which would 
have wearied out a penny-a-liner, and a laborious self-study and self-culture 
which might have overtaxed the nerves of a Kénigsberg professor. “ Easy writ- 
ing is cursed hard reading,” is a maxim which Bulwer-Lytton fully understood, 
and of which he showed his appreciation in his personal practice. 

Bulwer-Lytton was born on the fringe of the aristocratic region. He can 
hardly be said to belong to the genuine aristocracy, although of late, thanks to his 
political opinions and his peerage, he has come to be ranked among aristocrats. 
He is the brother of a distinguished diplomatist, Sir Henry Bulwer, and the 
father of a somewhat promising diplomatist, not quite unknown to Washington 
people, Robert Lytton, “Owen Meredith.” Bulwer-Lytton had advanced tol- 
erably far upon his career when he inherited through his mother a magnificent 
estate, which enabled him to set up for an aristocrat. His baronetcy had been 
conferred upon him by the Crown, as his peerage lately was. He started in 
political life, like Mr. Disraeli, as a Liberal; indeed, it was, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, on the introduction of Bulwer-Lytton that Disraeli obtained the early 
patronage of Daniel O'Connell, which he so soon forfeited by the political 
tergiversation that drew down from the great Agitator the famous outburst of 
fierce and savage scorn wherein, alluding to Disraeli’s boasted Jewish origin, he 
proclaimed him evidently descended in a right line from the blasphemous thief 
who died impenitent on the cross. Disraeli’s apostasy was sudden and glaring, 
and he kept the field. Bulwer-Lytton soon faded out of politics altogether for 
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nearly thirty years, and when he reappeared in the House of Commons and wore 
the garb of a Tory, his old friend and political patron O’Connell had long be- 
come a mere tradition. Nearly all of those who listened with curiosity to Bul- 
wer-Lytton’s speeches in 1859 and 1860, were curious only to hear how a great 
romancist and dramatist would acquit himself in a part which, so far as they were 
concerned, was entirely a new appearance. They had no personal memory of 
his former efforts; no recollection of the time when the young author of the 
sparkling, piquant, and successful “Pelham” endeavored to take London by 
storm as a political orator, and failed in the enterprise. 

In one peculiarity, at least, Bulwer-Lytton the novelist surpassed all his ri- 
vals and contemporaries. His range was so wide as to take in all circles and 
classes of English readers. He wrote fashionable novels, historical novels, po- 
litical novels, metaphysical novels, psychological novels, moral-purpose novels, 
immoral-purpose novels. “ Wilhelm Meister” was not too heavy nor “ Tristram 
Shandy” too light for him. He tried to rival Scott in the historical romance ; he 
strove hard to be another Goethe in his “Ernest Maltravers”; he quite sur- 
passed Ainsworth’s “ Jack Sheppard,” and the general run of what we in Eng- 
land call “ thieves’ literature,” in his “ Paul Clifford”; he became a sort of pinch- 
beck Sterne in “The Caxtons,” and was severely classical in “ The Last Days 
of Pompeii.” One might divide his novels into at least half a dozen classes, each 
class quite distinct and different from all the rest, and yet the one author, the 
one Bulwer-Lytton, showing and shining through them all. Bulwer is always 
there. He is masquerading now in the garb of a medieval baron, and now in 
that of an old Roman dandy; anon he is disguised as a thief from St. Giles’s, 
and again as a full-blooded aristocrat from the region of St. James’s. But he is 
the same man always, and you can hardly fail to recognize him even in his clev- 
erest disguise. It may be questioned whether there is one spark of true and 
original genius in Bulwer. Certain ideas commonly floating about in this or that 
year he collects and brings to a focus, and by their aid he burns a distinct im- 
pression into the public mind. Justas he expressed the thin and spurious clas- 
sicism of one period in his Pompeian romance, so he made copy out of the pseudo- 
science and bastard psychology of a later day in his “Strange Story.” Never 
was there in literature a more masterly and wonderful mechanic. Many-sided 
he never was, although probably the fame of many-sidedness (if one may use so 
ungraceful an expression) is the renown which he specially coveted and most 
strenuously strove to win. Only genius can be many-sided, and Bulwer-Lytton’s 
marvellous capability never can be confounded with genius. The nearest ap- 
proach to genius in all his works may be found in their occasional outbursts and 
flashes of audacious, preposterous absurdity. The power which could palm off 
such outrageous nonsense as in some instances he has done on two or three 
generations of novel-readers, which could compel the public to swallow it and 
delight in it, despite all that the satire of a Thackeray or a Jerrold could do, 
must surely, one would almost say, have had something in it savoring of a sort 
of genius. For there are in some even of the very best and purest of Bulwer’s 
novels whole scenes and characters which it seems almost utterly impossible 
that any reader whatever could follow without laughter. I protest that | think 
the author of “ Ernest Maltravers ” owed much of his success to the daring which 
assumed that anything might be imposed on the public, and to the absence of 
that sense of the ludicrous which might have made a man of a different stamp 
laugh at his own nonsense. I assume that Bulwer wrote in perfect faith and 
seriousness, honestly believing them to be fine, the most ridiculous, bombastic, 
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fantastic passages in all his novels. I take it for granted that Mr. Morris’s sad 
hero, “ The Man who never Laughed Again,” must have been frivolity itself 
when compared with Bulwer-Lytton at work upon a novel. The sensitive dis- 
trust of one’s own capacity, the high-minded doubt of the value of one’s own 
works, which is probably the companion, the Mentor, the termentor often, and 
not unfrequently the conqueror and destroyer of true genius, never seems to 
have vexed the author of “Eugene Aram” and “Godolphin.” Bulwer-Lytton 
won a great name partly because he was not a man of genius. The kind of thing 
he tried to do could not have been done truly and successfully, in the high ar- 
tistic sense, by any one with a capacity below that of a Shakespeare, or at least 
a Goethe. A man of genius, but inferior genius, would have made a wretched 
failure of it. Between the two stools of popularity and art, of time and eter- 
nity, he must have fallen to the ground. But where genius might fail to achieve 
a splendid success, talent and audacity might turn out a magnificent sham. This 
is the sort of success, this and none other, which I believe Bulwer-Lytton to 
have achieved. He is the finest fa/seur in the literature of to-day. His wax- 
work gallery surpasses Madame Tussaud’s ; or rather his sham art is as much 
superior to that of a James or an Ainsworth as Madame Tussaud’s gallery is to 
Mrs, Jarley’s show. That sort of sentiment which lies somewhere down in the 
heart of every one, however commonplace, or busy, or cynical—the sentiment 
which is represented by the applause of the galleries in a popular theatre, and 
which cultivated audiences are usually ashamed to acknowledge—was the feeling 
which Bulwer-Lytton could always reach and draw forth. He had so much at 
least of the true artistic instinct as to recognize that the strongest element of 
popularity is the sentimental ; and he knew that out of ten persons who openly 
laugh at such a thing, nine are secretly touched by it. Bulwer-Lytton found 
much of his stock and capital in the human emotions which sympathize with 
youthful ambition and youthful love, just as Dickens makes perpetual play with 
the feelings which are touched by the death of children. When Claude Mel- 
notte, transfigured into the splendid Colonel Morier, rushes forward just at the 
critical moment, outbids yon sordid huckster for his priceless jewel Pauline, flings 
down the purse containing double the needful sum, declares that he has bought 
every coin of it in the cause of nations with a Frenchman’s blood, and sweeps 
away his ransomed bride amid the thunder of the galleries, of course we all 
know that sort of thing is not poetry, or high art, or anything but splendiferous 
rubbish. Yet it does touch most of us somehow. I know I always feel divided 
between laughter and enthusiastic sympathy even still, when I see it for the hun- 
dred and fiftieth time or so, In the same way, when Paul Clifford charges on 
society the crimes of his outlaw career; when Rienzi vows vengeance for his 
brother’s blood ; when Zanoni resigns his immortal youth that “ the flower at his 
feet may a little longer drink the dew”; when Ernest Maltravers silently laments 
amid all his splendor of success the obscure Arcadia of his boyish love, we can 
all see at a glance how bombastic, gaudy, melodramatic, is the style in which the 
author works out his ideas ; how utterly unlike the simple, strong majesty of true 
art the whole thing is; but yet we must acknowledge that the author under- 
stands thoroughly how to touch a certain vein of what may be called elementary 
emotion, common almost to all minds, which it is the object of society to repress 
or suppress, and the object of the popular artist to stir up into activity. Preach, 
advise, remonstrate, demonstrate as you will, the majority of us will always feel 
inclined to give alms to beggar-women and whining little children in the snowy 
streets. We know we are doing unwisely, and perhaps even wrongly ; we know 
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that the misery which touches us is probably a trumped-up and sham misery ; 
we know that whatever we give to the undeserving and the insincere is practically 
withdrawn from the deserving and the sincere ; we are ashamed te be seen giving 
the money, and yet we do give it whenever we can. Because, after all, our com- 
mon emotion of sympathy with the more obvious, intelligible, and I would almost 
say vulgar forms of human suffering, are far too strong for our moderating max- 
ims and our more refined mental conditions. So of the sympathies which heroes 
and heroines, aspirations and agonies of the style of Bulwer-Lytton awaken in 
us. Virtue cannot so inoculate our old stock but we shall relish it; and is not 
he something of an artist who recognizes this great fact in human nature, and 
plays upon that vibrating, imperishable chord, and compels it to give him back 
such an applauding echo? After all, I think there is just as mach of sham and 
of Madame Tussaud, and of the beggar-child in the snow, about Paul Dombey’s 
deathbed and Little Dorrit’s filial devotion, as about the mock heroics of Claude 
Melnotte or the domestic virtues of the Caxtons. Of course I am not compar- 
ing Bulwer-Lytton with Dickens. The latter was a man of genius, and one of the 
greatest humorists known at least to modern literature. But nearly all the pa- 
thetic side of Dickens seems to me of much the same origin as the heroic side 
of Bulwer-Lytton, and I question whether the greater part of the popularity won 
by the author of “ Bleak House ” has not been gained by a mastery of the very 
same kind of art as that which sets galleries applauding for Claude Melnotte, and 
young women in tears for Eugene Aram. 

There are, moreover, two points of superiority in artistic purpose which may 
be claimed for Bulwer-Lytton over either Dickens or Thackeray. They do not, 
perhaps, “amount to much” in any case; but they are worth mentioning. Bul- 
wer-Lytton has more than once drawn to the best of his power a gentleman, and 
he has often drawn, or tried to draw, a man possessed by some great, impersonal, 
unselfish object in life. The former of these personages Dickens never seemed 
to have known or believed in; the latter, Thackeray never even attempted to 
paint. Why has Dickens never drawn a gentleman? Iam not using the word 
in the artificial, conventional, snobbish sense. I mean by a gentleman a creature 
with intellect as well as heart, with refined and cultivated tastes, with something 
of personal dignity about him. I do not care from what origin he may have 
sprung, or to what class he may have belonged: there is no reason, even in Eng- 
land, why a man born in a garret might not acquire all the ways, and thoughts, 
and refinements of a gentleman. Among the class to which most of Dickens's 
heroes are represented as belonging, have we not all in England known gentle- 
men of intellect and culture? Yet Dickens has never painted such a being. 
Nicholas Nickleby is a plucky, honest, good-hearted blockhead ; Tom Pinch is 
a benevolent idiot ; Eugene Wrayburn is a low-bred, impertinent snob—a mere 
“cad,” as Londoners would say. I have had no sympathy with the “ Saturday 
Review ” in its perpetual accusations of vulgarity against Dickens; and I think 
a recent English critic was pleasantly and purposely extravagant when he charged 
the author of the “Christmas Carol” with having no loftier idea of human hap- 
piness than the eating of plum pudding and kissing girls under the mistletoe, 
But I do say that Dickens never drew a cultivated English gentleman or lady—a 
cultivated and refined English man or woman, if you will; and yet I know that 
there are such personages to be found without troublesome quest among the 
very classes of society which he was always describing. 

Now Thackeray could draw and has drawn English gentlemen and gentle- 
women ; but has he ever drawn a high-minded, self-forgetting man or woman, 
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devoted to some, to any, great object, or cause, or purpose of any kind in life-- 
absorbed by it and faithful to it? Is it true that even in London society men are 
wholly given up to dining, and paying visits, and making and spending money? 
Is it true that all men, even in London society, pass their lives in a purposeless, 
drifting way, making good resolves and not carrying them out; doing good things 
now and then out of easy, generous impulse ; loving lightly, and recovering from 
Jove quickly? Are there in London society, on the one hand; no passions ; on 
the other hand, no simple, strong, consistent, unselfish, high-minded lives? As- 
suredly there are; but Thackeray, the greatest painter of English society Eng- 
land has ever had, chose, for some reason or another, to ignore them. Only 
when he comes to speak of artists, more especially of painters, does he ever 
hint that he is aware of. the existence of men whose lives are consistent, stead- 
fast, and unselfish. Surely this is a great omission. One does not care to drag 
into this discussion the names of living illustrations ; but I should like to have 
pointed Thackeray’s attention to this and that and the other man whom, to my 
certain knowledge, he knew and warmly, fully appreciated, and asked him, 
“ Why, when you were painting with such incomparable fidelity such illustrations 
of English life as you chose to select, did you not think fit to picture such a sim- 
ple, strong, consistent, magnanimous, self-forgetting, self-devoting nature as that, 
or that, or that ?”’—and so on, through many examples which I or anybody could 
have named. I suppose the honest answer would have been, “I cannot draw 
that kind of character; I cannot quite enter into its experiences and make it 
look life-like as I see it; it is not in my line, and I prefer not to attempt it.” 
Now, I think it to the credit of Bulwer-Lytton, as a mere artist, that he did in- 
clude such figures even in his wax-work gallery. He could not make them look 
like life; but he showed at least that he was aware of their existence, and that 
he did his best to teach the world to recognize them. 

Thus then, using with inexhaustible energy and perseverance his wonderful 
gifts as an intellectual mechanician, Edward Bulwer-Lytten went on from 1828 
to 1860 grinding out of his mill an almost unbroken succession of novels and 
romances to suit all changes in public taste. I do not believe he changed his 
themes and ways of treating them purposely, to suit the changes of public taste ; 
but rather that, being a man of no true original and creative power, his style and 
his views were modified by the modifying conditions of successive years. Some 
new idea, some new way of looking at this or that question of human life came 
up, and it attracted him who was always a close and diligent student of the world 
and its fashions; and he made it into a romance. Whatever new schools of 
fiction came into existence, Bulwer-Lytton, always directing the new ideas into 
the channel where popular and elementary sympathies flowed freely, succeeded 
in turning each change to advantage, and keeping his place. Dickens sprang 
up and founded a school; and yet Bulwer-Lytton held his own, Thackeray 
arose and established a new school, and Bulwer-Lytton, whom no human being 
would have thought of comparing with either as a man of genius, did not lose a 
reader. Charlotte Bronté came like a shadow, and so departed; George Eliot 
gave a new lift and life to romance; the realistic school was followed by the 
sensational school; the Literature of Adultery ran its vulgar course—and Bulwer- 
Lytton remained where he always had been, and moulted no feather. 

It is not likely that any true critic ever thought very highly of him, or indeed 
took him quite seriously; but for many, many years criticism, which had so 
scoffed and girded at him once, had only civil words and applauding smiles for 
him. How Thackeray once did make savage fun of “ Bullwig,” and more lately 
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how Thackeray praised him! Charles Dickens—what an enthusiastic admirer of 
the genius of his friend Lytton he too became !_ And Tennyson—what a fierce pas- 
sage of arms that was long ago between Bulwer and him; and now what cordial 
mutual admiration! Fonblanque and Forster, the “ Atheneum” and “ Punch,” 
Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart—how they all welcomed in chorus each new effort 
of genius by the great romancist who was once the stock butt of all lively satir- 
ists. How did this happy change come about? Nobody ever had harder deal- 
ing at the hands of the critics than Bulwer when his powers were really most 
fresh and forcible ; nobody ever had more general and genial commendation than 
shone of late years around his sunny way. How was this? Did the critics 
really find that they had been mistaken and own themselves conquered by his 
transcendent merit? Did he “win the wise who frowned before to smile at 
last”? To some extent, yes. He showed that he was not to be written down ; 
that no critical article could snuff him out; that he really had some stuff in him 
and plenty of mettle and perseverance ; and he soon became a literary institu- 
tion, an accomplished fact which criticism could not help recognizing. But there 
was much more than this operating towards Bulwer-Lytton’s reconciliation with 
criticism. He became a wealthy man, a man of fashion, a sort of aristocrat, with 
yet a sincere love for the society of authors and artists, with a taste for encour- 
aging private theatricals and endowing literary institutions, and with a splendid 
country house. He became a genial, golden link between literature and society. 
Even Bohemia was enabled by his liberal and courteous good-will to penetrate 
sometimes into the regions of Belgravia. The critics began to fall in love with 
him. I do not believe that Lord Lytton made himself thus agreeable to his lit- 
erary brethren out of any motive whatever but that of honest goodfellowship and 
kindness. I have heard too many instances of his frank and brotherly friendli- 
ness to utterly obscure writers, who could be of no sort of service to him or to 
anybody, not to feel satisfied of his unselfish good-nature and his thorough loy- 
alty to that which ought to be the esprit de corps of the literary profession. But 
it is certain that he thus converted enemies into friends, and stole the gall out of 
many an inkstand, and the poison from many a penman’s feathered dart. Not 
that the critics simply sold their birthright of bitterness for an invitation to din- 
ner or the kindly smile of a literary Peer. But you cannot, | suppose, deal very 
rigidly with the works of a man who is uniformly kind to you; who brings you 
into a sort of socjety which otherwise you would probably never have a chance 
of seeing; who, being himself a lord, treats you, poor critic, as a friend and 
brother; and whose works, moreover, are certain to have a great public success, 
nv matter what you say or leave unsaid. The temptation to look for and discov- 
er merit in such books is strong indeed—perhaps too strong for frail critical na- 
ture. Thus arises the great sin of English criticism. It is certainly not venal ; 
it is hardly ever malign. Mere ill-nature, or impatience, or the human delight 
of showing one’s strength, may often induce a London critic to deal too sharply 
with some new and nameless author; but although we who write books are each 
and all of us delighted to persuade ourselves that any disparaging criticism must 
be the result of some personal hatred, I cannot remember ever having had serious 
reason to believe that a London critic had attacked a book because of his per- 
sonal ill-will to the author. The sin is quite of another kind—a tendency to 
praise the books of certain authors merely because the critic knows the men so 
intimately, and likes them so well, that lie is at once naturally prejudiced in their 
favor, and disinclined to say anything which could hurt or injure them. Thus 
of late criticism has had hardly anything to say of Lord Lytton, except in the way 
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of praise. He is the head, and patron, and ornament of a great London literary 
“ Ring.” I use this word because none other could so well convey to a reader in 
New York a clear idea of the friendly professional unity of the coterie I desire to 
describe ; but I wish it to be distinctly understood that I do not attribute any- 
thing like venality or hired partisanship of any kind to the literary Ring of which 
Lord Lytton is the sparkling gem. Of course it has become, as such cliques al- 
ways must become, somewhat of a Mutual Admiration Society ; and it is certain 
that a place in that brotherhood secures a man against much disparaging criti- 
cism. There are indeed literary cliques in London, of a somewhat !ower range 
than this, where the influence of personal friendships does operate in a manner 
that closely borders upon a sort of literary corruption. But Lord Lytton and 
his friends and admirers are not of that sort. They are friends together, and 
they do admire each other, and I suppose everybody (save one person) likes Lord 
Lytton now; and so it is only in the rare case of a fresh, independent outsider, 
like the critic who wrote in the “ Westminster Review” some two years ago, 
that a really impartial, keen, artistic survey is taken of the works of him that 
was “ Bullwig.” When Lytton published his “Caxtons,” the reviewer of the 
“Examiner,” even up to that time a journal of great influence and prestige, hav- 
ing nearly exhausted all possible modes of panegyric, bethought himself that some 
unappreciative and cynical persons might possibly think there was a lack of origi- 
nality in a work so obviously constructed after the model of “ Tristram Shandy.” 
So he hastened to confute or convince all such persons by pointing out that ia 
this very fact consisted the special claim of “The Caxtons” to absolute origi- 
nality. The original genius of Lytton was proved by his producing so excellent 
acopy. Don’t you see? You don’t, perhaps. But then if you were intimate 
with Lord Lytton, and were liked by him, and were a performer in the private 
theatricals at Knebworth, his country seat, you would probably see it quite 
clearly, and agree with it, every word. 

There was one person indeed who had no toleration for Lord Lytton, or for his 
friendly critics. That was Lord Lytton’s wife. There really is no scandal in allud- 
ing to a conjugal quarrel which was brought so persistently under public notice by 
one of the parties as that between Bulwer-Lytton and his wife. I do not know 
whether [ ought to call it a quarrel. Can that be called 1 fight, piteously asks the 
man in Juvenal, where my enemy only beats and I am merely beaten? Can that be 
called a quarrel in which, so far as the public could judge, the wife did all the denun- 
ciation, and the husband made no reply? Lady Lytton wrote novels for the pur- 
pose of satirizing her husband and his friends—his parasites, she called them. 
Bulwer-Lytton she gracefully described as having “the head of a goat on the 
body of a grasshopper ’’—a description which has just enough of comical truth- 
fulness in its savage ferocity to make it specially cruel to the victim of the sa- 
tire, and amusing to the unconcerned public. Lady Lytton attributed to her 
husband the most odious meannesses, vices, and cruelties ; but the public, with all 
its love of scandal, seems to have steadfastly refused to take her ladyship’s word 
for these accusations. Dickens she denounced and vilified as a mere parasite 
and sycophant of her husband. At one time she poured outa gush of fulsome eulogy 
on Thackeray because he apparently was not one of Lytton’s friends ; afterwards, 
when the relationship between “ Pelham” and “ Pendennis” became friendly, 
she changed her tune and tried to bite the file, to satirize the great satirist. 
Disraeli she caricatured under the title of “ Jericho Jabber.” This sort of thing 
she kept always going on. Sometimes she issued pamphlets addressed to the 
women of England, calling on them to take up her quarrel—which somehow 
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they did not seem inclined to do. Once when Lord Lytton, then only Sir Ed- 
ward, was on the hustings, addressing his constituents at a county election, her 
Jadyship suddenly mounted the platform and “went for” him. Sir Edward 
and his friends prudently and quietly withdrew. I do not know anything of the 
merits of the quarrel, and have always been disposed to think that something 
like insanity must have been the explanation of much of Lady Lytton’s conduct. 
But it is beyond doubt that her husband’s demeanor was remarkable for its 
quiet, indomitable patience and dignity. Lately the public has happily heard 
little of Lady Lytton’s complaints. I did not even know whether she was still 
living, until I saw a little book announced the other day by some publisher, 
which bore her name. Let her pass—with the one remark that her long suc- 
cession of bitter attacks upon her husband does not seem to have done him 
any damage in the estimation of the world. 

It is not likely that posterity will preserve much of Lord Lytton’s writings. 
They do not, I think, add to literature one original character. Even the glori- 
fied murderer or robber, the Eugene Aram or Paul Clifford sort of person, had 
been done and done much better by Schiller, by Godwin, and by others, before 
Bulwer-Lytton tried him at second hand. As pictures of English society, those 
of them which profess to deal with modern English life have no value whatever. 
The historical novels, the classical novels, are glaringly false in their color and 
tone. Some of the personages in “The Last Days of Pompeii” are a good 
deal more like modern Englisly dandies than most of the people who are given 
out as such in“ Pelham.” The attempts at political satire in “ Paul Clifford,” 
at broad humor in “ Eugene Aram” (the Corporal and his cat for example), are 
feeble and miserable. There is hardly one touch of refined and genuine pathos 
—of pathos drawn from other than the old stock conventional sources—in the 
whole of the romances, plays, and poems. The one great faculty which the 
author possessed was the capacity to burnish up and display the absolutely com- 
monplace, the merely conventional, the utterly unreal, so that it looked new, 
original, and real in the eyes of the ordinary public, and sometimes even suc- 
ceeded, for the hour, in deceiving the expert. Bulwer-Lytton’s romance is only 
the romance of the London “ Family Herald” or the “ New York Ledger,” plus 
high intellectuat culture and an intimate acquaintance with the best spheres of 
letters, art, and fashion. I own that I have considerable admiration for the man 
who, with so small an original outfit, accomplished so much. So successful a 
romancist ; occasionally almost a sort of poet; a perfect master of the art of 
writing plays to catch audiences; so skilful an imitator of oratory that, despite 
almost unparalleled physical defects, he once nearly persuaded the world that 
his was genuine eloquence—who shall say that the capacity which can do all 
this is not something to be admired? It is aclever thing to be able to make 
ornaments of paste which shall pass with the world for diamonds ; mock-turtle 
soup which shall taste like real ; wax figures which look at first as if they were 
alive. Of the literary art which is akin to this, our common literature has prob- 
ably never had so great a master as Lord Lytton. Such a man is especially the 
one to stand up as the appropriate representative of literature in such an assem- 
bly as the English House of Lords. I should be sorry to see a Browning, a 
Thackeray, a Carlyle, a Tennyson, a Dickens there; but I think Lord Lytton 
is in his right place—a splendid sham author in a splendid sham legislative 


assembly. . 
Justin McCarrny, 





THE STORY OF A MUTINY.* 


—_ 


T was during the earlier days of the Army of the Potomac—if I mistake not, 
shortly after McClellan had sat down to the siege of Yorktown—and before 
that army had received that baptism of fire and blood, and had gained that terri- 
ble discipline in the soldier’s duty, which the campaigns of the next three years 
brought it, that one of its infantry regiments openly mutinied. Of course, that 
regiment was not without its grievance; even the worst of soldiers (and these 
were by no means such) never undertake to revolt against discipline and to defy 
orders without cause for complaint. The regiment in question, although less 
than six months under arms, and-never yet under fire, had performed difficult 
and arduous service. Both before Yorktown and elsewhere, these men had 
patiently and faithfully done their part; they had marched through long nights 
over muddy roads, when sleep overtook them in the ranks while they wearily 
plodded on; they had bivouacked on the cold ground, shelterless and without 
fire ; and they had unmurmuringly laid aside the musket and toiled in the trenches 
under soaking rains. Yet all this time they had not received a cent of pay; and 
clothing was scantily and tardily furnished them. 

Why it was, I never exactly learned; but those who were in the volunteer 
service can readily understand how careless and* incompetent officers may cause 
such injustice as this to brave and deserving men. For months they had sub- 
mitted to this cruel neglect, while the other regiments of the brigade had been 
paid and clad with comparative promptness ; and the respectful representations 
they had from time to time forwarded to their regimental commander had pro- 
duced no results. At first loud and bitter complaints were heard from them; 
then, as time passed and their condition was not bettered, a silence succeeded 
which the officers should have seen was ominous of a désperate purpose. That 
purpose was reached without the knowledge of an officer or an orderly sergeant ; 
excepting these, it had the assent of every man present with the regiment. Mu- 
tiny was their determination ; and the ringleaders waited a few days for an occa- 
sion to make their action perfectly effectual. 

The occasion came ; just the one that had been anticppated and desired. The 
regiment was not at the time on duty in the trenches; its labors had entitled it 7 
to a rest, and it had been drawn back to an cpen spot some distance from the 
line of the brigade. It lay in the prescribed form of infantry encampment—a 
canvas village with ten streets, each bounded by a row of tents on either side, 
and the parade-ground directly in front. Dress-parade had been held for several 
evenings ; and on that preceding the morning of the mutiny, the arms were left 
stacked in regimental line, with a guard over them. This was probably in obedi- 
ence to general orders to the whole command, and intended as a precaution to 
insure readiness in case of a sally by the enemy. After the retreat had sounded 


® The material for this sketch came to the writer from a friend, a gentleman of the medical staff, who was 
present at the time of the mutiny as assistant surgeon of one of the regiments ; and it is undoubtedly true. 
The officer referred to is General William H. Emory, afterward distinguished as commander of the Nineteenth 
Army Corps. He is now (January, 1870 ) on duty with his regiment at the West. From personal knowledge 
of the man, acquired while attached to his staff in the Shenandoah, the writer recognizes this incident as per- 
fectly characteristic of this stern, faithful soldier. 
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that night, the order was communicated to each company that the arms were to 
be taken after reveillé roll-call the following morning ; and in the silence of the 
night other orders were secretly communicated to the men by the ringleaders, 
and the mutiny was ripe. 

The night passed, and with the gray of dawn the shriek and rattle of reveillé 
resounded successively from the camps of a hundred regiments, and the drum- 
corps of this one speedily aroused it from slumber. The officers, hardly awake, 
heard the confusion, the buzzing and humming caused by the calling of the 
names of Brown, Jones and Robinson, and the rest, by the orderlies; and then 
the mingled command from ten throats : 

“ Take—arms !” 

A pause, a silence followed; then angry and vehement expostulation ; but 
no rattle or clash such as the taking of arms from the stack causes. The com- 
mand was repeated and reiterated, with more expostulation ; and next the com- 
mandant of each company was visited by the vexed, scared face of his first ser- 
geant, and the startling information that the company would not take arms. 
Some of the officers received the intelligence with incredulity ; some gave vent 
to their vexation, and unjustly upbraided the poor orderlies ; but all finally put 
on their swords and repaired to the scene of mutiny, with substaatially the same 
remark: “ We’ll see if they won’t take arms for me.” 

They did see ; and they quickly assured themselves that the men would not 
put forth a hand in obedience to this particular order. 

“Attention!” shouted the captain of the first company; and every man 
promptly came to position, 

“Take—arms!” Nota hand stirred. 

“Right—face!”” The command was instantly obeyed. 

“Front!” The company came back to line with beautiful precision. 

“Take—arms!” But not a hand answered the words, though Captain M—— 
vociferated them to the full compass of his powerful bass. 

So in every company, the men promptly obeyed every order but this one ; 
and that, not a man obeyed. Not a word, not even a defiant look accompanied 
their disobedience: they simply stood like so many statues, and moved not a 
muscle in answer to the command. ‘The captains threatened, begged, and some 
swore ; and neither their anger nor their humility had the least effect upon those 
seven hundred determined men. After half an hour of unavailing effort, despair- 
ing of accomplishing anything themselves, the commandants repaired to the 
colonel’s tent, and astounded him with the news tlfat his regiment was in open 
mutiny. He listened with angry impatience to the particulars they gave him, 
and then hastened to buckle on his sword. 

“Come with me,” he said. “ By heavens, I don’t think they’ll fail to obey 
when / give them the order.” 

He was mistaken; as much so as the captains had been before him. The 
line stood motionless behind the stacks when he reached the parade ; and order- 
ing the officers to take their places, he took his own, in front of the centre. 
Drawing his sword, he shouted in the voice that no man in the regiment had 
ever yet disregarded : 

“ Take—arms/” And still not a man obeyed. 

The colonel was profoundly excited; more so than he had been since he 
dropped his plough-handles and mounted one of the plough horses to raise his 
regiment, on hearing of the President’s proclamation. He began by inviting the 
ringleaders to step out and inform him of the object of this mutiny. The ring- 
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leaders wisely remained in their places in the ranks ; but half a dozen voices, in 
which no individual voice was distinguishable, cried out : 

“ We want pay and clothing, like the other regiments.” 

“ You shall have both,” the colonel eagerly responded. “ Only take arms and 
return to your duty, and I will immediately represent your grievances at head- 
quarters.” 

A tumult of answering cries followed his words, uttered in anger, derision, 
and incredulity. “It’s all work and no pay with us.” © We're the ragged scare- 
crows of the brigade.” “We've heard that story before.” “Tell that to the ma- 
rines.” ‘“ No pay, no muskets.” 

“ Attention!” shouted the colonel ; and the regiment instantly came back to 
silence and position. 

Thereupon the colonel made an earnest and impassioned harangue of fifteen 
minutes, while dozens of curious spectators from the neighboring regiments stood 
about, viewing the extraordinary scene. He promised the men that he would give 
his personal attention to their grievances until they were redressed ; he represented 
to them that their mutiny would certainly be ineffectual for the purposes they 
sought; and he begged them to save the good name of the regiment from the 
disgrace with which their disobedience threatened it. Hardly doubting that his 
address would produce the desired effect, he concluded it with a repetition of 
the command: 

“ Take—arms /” 

Each and all stood like a rock; and not a single hand moved toward the 
muskets. 

The mutiny was becoming serious. For more than an hour the entire regi- 
ment had stubbornly refused to resume their arms, and the persuasion and au- 
thority as well of the commanding officer as of the line had fallen idly upon their 
ears. The excited colonel ordered, “ Break ranks,” which was quietly obeyed ; 
and calling for his horse, he rode oft on a gallop to brigade headquarters. 

Our brigadier had come from the regular cavalry to accept his command in 
the volunteers ; and he was one of the best disciplinarians that West Point ever 
gave to the army. He was much past the middle age, and had seen arduous and 
distinguished service in Mexico and the West. He was a man of medium 
height, or perhaps something above it, with hair dashed with gray, sandy whis- 
kers and moustache, a massive forehead, and face with the wrinkles of service, 
and bushy eyebrows, overhanging a pair of keen, incisive eyes. His presence 
was habitually stern, somewhat forbidding; the habitual expression of his face 
was one of determination, Yet he had one of the kindest of hearts, and his 
commands invariably learned, before he had done with them, that their comfort 
and safety were at all times the objects of his anxious solicitude. He was far 
braver than generals are apt to be; when his troops went into battle he was al- 
ways upon the line with them, exposed to the fire; and not Sheridan himself 
was more careless of personal danger, more reckless of bullets, at Opequan and 
Cedar Creek, than was this man. His troops of course loved him—when they 
knew him. 

He listened to the story of the colonel on this morning with evident dis- 
pleasure, which found expression in a few words which were more forcible than 
elegant; but I venture to say that no general officer in the armies would have 
said less under the circumstances. He listened attentively to the details of the 
mutiny as the colonel gave them, and when the latter had finished, he said: 

* They won't take arms—eh ?” 
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“No, sir, they won’t. Any order they'll obey, but not that.” 

“ Well, sir, are any of your officers in this business ?” 

“ Not one, General, nor any of the orderlies,” was the eager reply. 

‘The General took one turn across his tent-floor. 

“ Return to your camp, sir,” he said, “and assemble your officers in front of 
your tent. I'll be there in a few moments.” 

The colonel rode away, not very easy in mind, and wondering what was about 
to happen. The general ordered his horse and called in his aides. 

“Get up your horses immediately. Captain ——, ride over to Captain ——; 
give nim my compliments, and tell him to bring a section of his artillery to the 
camp of the ——th Ontonagon Infantry—immediately! Lieutenant , hasten 
to Coionel and Colonel (commanding regiments of the brigade), and tell 
them, with my compliments, to march their commands, under arms, to the same 
place. You will accompany them there.” 

A few moments later the men of the rebellious regiment, gathered into knots 
in the company streets and about the parade, and conferring in whispers to- 
gether, saw the general, followed by a single orderly, ride through the camp 
back to the colonel’s tent. Some of them saw from a distance that the officers 
were formed in a single line in front of the tent, with the field officers on the 
right, the captains next, and the lieutenants on the left. 

The general dismounted, and taking a brief survey of the faces before him, 
turned to the colonel. 

“Sir,” he said sternly, “do you refuse to perform duty ?” 

“No, sir!” was the emphatic answer. 

He turned to the line, and passing down it, addressed the same question to 
each officer, beginning with the lieutenant-colonel and ending with the last sub- 
altern. One and all unhesitatingly gave the same response as the colonel. 

“ Now, sir,” said the general to the latter, “get your men in line. I'll end 
this outbreak in ten minutes.” 

And then he added the same remark that the officers of the regiment had 
made: “ We shall see if they'll disobey me.” 

The assembly was sounded. The companies formed in their streets, and 
were marched to their places in line behind the stacks. The faces of the men 
were grave and serious, but generally showed no abatement of purpose. That 
purpose was, it was afterward confessed, not to resume their arms until the pay- 
master and the quartermaster should have actually visited them and given them 
their dues of pay and clothing. But in many of these faces there was anxiety 
as well as determination visible, and all, officers and men, awaited the general’s 
proceedings with such feelings as had never before been theirs. 

They had not long to wait. Two regiments of the brigade marched upon the 
ground, and under the direction of the aides were formed in a long line, facing 
the mutineers, at shouldered arms, perhaps seventy yards distant. Captain ——, 
with two pieces of artillery, came up before the formation was finished, and by 
similar direction one piece was posted upon each flank of the line in such a man- 
ner as to enfilade an entire wing of the mutineers. 

For half a minute after these ominous dispositions there was an awful silence. 
It was broken by the voice of the general in the stern command: 

“Load!” 

The long line of muskets went to the ground with a shock, and the ringing 
of rammers in the barrels, and the thumping in the bore of the cannon, sent 
a thrill to the nerves of those who looked and listened. 
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“Load with grape,” was the command to the artillery. Then followed the 
orders : 

“ Ready !—Aim!” 

The aspect of the scene when the general rode between the lines, pausing in 
the gentre and facing the mutineers, was such as might well have carried appre- 
hension to the stoutest heart. At least one thousand bright musket barrels were 
levelled, ready for the word that would hurl their deadly contents into the breasts 
before them, while upon either flank was a field-piece charged with grape, the 
gunner standing lanyard in hand, only waiting for the word to belch out destruc- 
tion upon the misguided men. 

“ Let the officers retire behind the brigade line,” the general commanded, 

They did so. 

“ Men of the —— regiment,” he said, in stentorian tones, “listen tome! I 
shall not stop now to inquire why you have disgraced yourselves and the com- 
mand this morning by disobedience to your officers. I shail merely give you 
one order. If you obey, well; if not—you will have no other chance. In that 
case, I shall move to the rear of the brigade, and then—by the living God, I will 
blow every man of you to destruction !” 

He looked the threat, as well as uttered it; and then, in a voice of thunder, 
he gave the command : 

“ Take—ARMS !” 

It was done on the instant. Never did the regiment execute that order in 
better time; the stacks were broken, and the mutineers, fairly frightened out of 
their folly, again stood with shouldered arms. 

The whole command was brought te an order; and the general, speaking 
with difficulty from the emotions of the moment, addressed the regiment with 
such kindness as brought tears to the eyes of many a tall soldier. He briefly 
pointed out to them the magnitude of their act as a military offence, and made 
them understand that mutiny in an army can never result, in anything but discredit, 
or worse, to those who undertake it; and he reminded them that the cause in 
which all were engaged was most injured by such acts of insubordination. Their 
causes of complaint were just, he said, and if their officers were in fault they 
should be punished for it. “ Full justice shall be done you, and speedily,” he 
said; “but in future, never let me hear from you in ¢4zs way. There are other 
and better ways to correct evils in the ranks than this.” 

He left the ground with the respect and affection of every man there ; but his 
interview with the officers, which immediately followed, was of a different char- 
acter. Addressing himself to all, but more particularly to the colonel, he gave 
them an excoriating lecture upon their carelessness and gross neglect of the in- 
terests of their men. 

“TI should be glad to think,” he concluded, “that none of you are troubled 
with incompetency as well as carelessness. You are all of you to blame in this 
matter; nothing of this kind ever happens unless the officers are in fault. And 
I give you distinctly to understand that if anything of this sort ever occurs here 
again, I'll court-martial every one of you.” 

He never had occasion to execute the threat. The regiment was paid up 
and clothed within a week ; and from this time forward every man and every of- 
ficer of it made it his particular duty to efface the stigma cast upon the regiment 
by this affair. That they succeeded, the records of the arduous campaigns and 
bloody battles in which it bore a heroic part, and which are written in the history 
of their country, will attest. JAMES FRANKLIN FITTs. 





HOW NAPOLEON I. MANAGED A THEATRE. 


ERHAPS the most remarkable instance on record of inopportune legisla- 
P tion—I do not mean legislation uncalled for, or unnecessary, but inoppor- 
tune, strictly, in time, circumstance, and place—is furnished by the issuing of 
what is known as the “ Decree of Moscow;” an order promulgated by Na- 
poleon on the ruins of the Kremlin, and in the midst of blood and desolation, 
for the purpose of giving a definite organization to the dramatic establishment 
known as La Comédie Francais in Paris, and of fixng the duties, privileges, 
and responsibilities of the actors attached to it. 

Napoleon had long cherished this project. He had always been an admirer 
and patron of the drama; had caused theatres to be erected in all the imperial 
residences ; had made an intimate friend of Talma; and hardly ever assembled 
a congress of sovereigns, or signed an armistice in royal company, without sum- 
moning the players. He had often talked the matter over with Maret, but never 
seriously took it into consideration until the summer of 1812, after the Russian 
disaster. It is possible that he did this in order to delude the people and the 
army, and induce them to believe that the calamity was not so bad as it seemed. 
He signed other decrees at the Kremlin of little or no national importance. 
The document referred to, containing one hundred articles, was signed in Mos- 
cow on the 15th of October, 1812, and was published in the “* Moniteur” in Decem- 
ber. The journals of the time are full of sarcasms, epigrams, and anathemas 
upon this remarkable state paper. ‘A decree from Moscow,” exclaims one 
of them, “upon the French comedians! We admire, Sire, that force of genius, 
that heroic insensibility, which permits you to busy yourself with the concerns 
of a dozen actors, in the midst of the most fearful disaster ever inflicted upon a 
nation by the wrath of offended Heaven !” 

This decree, though drawn up and discussed under these terrible circum- 
stances, has made, or at least largely helped to make, the Comédie Frangaise 
the first theatre in the world, and this without possible competition. In the 
half century which has since elapsed, though slight modifications have indeed 
been made, the decree has been found to meet all emergencies and to cover every 
possible contingency ; it accords as well with the circumstances of to-day as 
with those for which it was more immediately intended. I have thought that 
some account of a theatre thus managed, thus associated with the history of the 
country, and thus beyond all rivalry, would not be without interest to the readers 
of THE GALAXY. 

But first let those who have never visited France lay scrupulously aside all 
ideas conceived at home in regard to managers, plays, and players. Let them 
dismiss from their minds the knowledge that the former may be, and often are, 
men without education or taste, and destitute of any ambition in connection with 
their profession other than that of making a fortune; that their ventures, with 
some few very honorable exceptions, are speculations solely, without any hope 
or desire of raising the standard or elevating the tone of the stage. Let them for- 
get that the plays, if original in English, are as a rule badly, or at least unequally 
acted ; and if adaptations from the French, are so unfit for adaptation as hardly 
to be worth acting at all. All prejudice cast away, let them give heed for a mo- 
ment to the story of a theatre whose foundatioas in history and literature were 
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laid by a king and a cardinal, with Moliére to help; whose base in stone and 
mortar was built by the triconsuls ; whose rules and regulations were drawn up 
by Napoleon; whose rent is given by the State; whose managers, men of cul- 
ture, refinement, and taste, are appointed and paid by the State; whose mem- 
bers are members for life, and some of them Knights of the Legion of Honor; 
and one of whose standing customs it is to perform plays from the old classic 
repertory twice a week, for the benefit of students, foreigners, and antiquarians, 
even though it does not pay. 

The history of this theatre before Napoleon’s time may be told in a few 
words. Early in the seventeenth century, Richelieu built the Palais-Cardinal, 
incorporating in the structure two theatres, one holding three thousand and 
the other five hundred spectators. In the former he caused plays to be per- 
formed written either wholly by himself or with the aid of Corneille and others. 
In 1650 a number of young men, with Moliére at their head, formed themselves 
into a dramatic company and erected a theatre; eight years later they per- 
formed before Louis XIV. in the Louvre. In 1660 Richelieu’s theatre was as- 
signed to their use, and they took the name of the Troupe Royale. At the 
death of Moliére there were three houses in Paris playing tragedy and comedy. 
Louis XIV. caused two of them to be closed, incorporating their best actors in 
the company that had been left by Moliére. In 1673 the Cardinal’s theatre was 
burned to the ground, and for a century the actors wandered from place to place, 
without any fixed abiding place. In 1787 the Duke of Orleans began the con- 
struction of the present Théatre-Frangais, connecting it with the Palais Royal, 
which is nothing but the original Palais-Cardinal under a new name. 

One incident—Polonius would have called it historico-histrionico—taken from 
the Revolutionary annals of the theatre I must relate. Talma—this was in 1790— 
had been lately admitted to the company, but had been as yet unable to distin- 
guish himself; his rank, in fact, was that of a double, or substitute. The re- 
fusal of his superior, St. Phal, to accept the part of Charles IX., in Chénier’s play 
of that name, furnished him at last with the desired opportunity. His success 
was very great, and the house, in spite of the political agitation of the time, was 
nightly crowded. After thirty-two performances, “ Charles I X.” disappeared from 
the bills, and it was very soon publicly known that the measure had been dic- 
tated more by political enmity than by professional jealousy. The piece was full 
of democratic sentiments, and Talma was a Republican, while the vast majority 
of the company were ardent Royalists. The Parisians sided strongly with Tal- 
ma, and one evening, “ Tancred” being upon the bills, matters came to a crisis. 

Just before the performance was to begin, a formidable-looking personage 
arose in the house and began to speak in a terrible and well-known voice. This 
was no other than Mirabeau. He demanded, in the name of the provincial dep- 
uties then assembled in Paris, the restoration of “ Charles IX.” to the bills of the 
day, and its performance then and there, immediately. A large majority of the 
audience seconded the proposition. One of the actors appeared and stated that 
it was quite impossible to comply with the request, as St. Prix was sick and 
Madame Vestris far from well. Upon this, Talma rushed upon the stage with 
the counter-statement that Madame Vestris was not too ill to play, and that the 
part of St. Prix could be read by another actor. The audience therefore insisted 
upon having its way, and the players were forced to yield. Some of the discon- 
tented among the spectators would not take their hats off, and among those ar- 
rested and taken to the lock-up for too violent demonstrations was that melo- 
dramatic Republican, Danton. 
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Talma was immediately afterward expelled from the company, whereupon an 
audience, having called for explanations and receiving none, proceeded to tear up 
the benches ; this done, they made an assault upon the stage, took it by storm, 
and drove the actors into the street. 

In 1800, while Bonaparte was First Consul, the Comédie Francaise began its 
splendid career ; and in 1807 Napoleon, then Emperor, finding it somewhat ham- 
pered by competition, closed all the theatres in Paris except ten, compensating 
those thus suppressed. Those retained were the French or Grand Opera, the 
Italian Opera, the Opéra Comique, the Comedie Frangaise, the Odéon, the Vaude- 
ville, the Variétés, the Ambigu, the Gaité, and the Olympic Circus. In 1812 
the famous Decree of Moscow appeared, dated and signed at the Kremlin. The 
following are the most important provisions of this extraordinary document: 

The “ comedians in ordinary of the Emperor” shall constitute a society, un- 
der the management of a director, appointed and paid by the Government. 

The annual receipts, after the expenses are paid, shall be divided into twen- 
ty-four parts ; one part shall be laid aside for contingencies, one half part shall 
be applied to a pension fund, and one half part to keeping the theatre in repair. 
The twenty-two parts remaining shall be divided among the sociétaires or 
Fellows (that is, members for life, according to their rank, which shall have 
been previously determined) ; the maximum share shall be one part, and the 
minimum one eighth of a part. 

[It is perhaps in this provision that the secret of the excellence of the theatre 
must be looked for. Every actor is pecuniarily interested in the success of the 
establishment, and he wishes in consequence that all the parts be as well played 
as his own. No room here for the exercise of the actor’s besetting weakness, 
vanity. Nochance, as long as this clause is maintained, of establishing a system 
which has been described as consisting, in other cities, of “ one star and twenty 
sticks.”] 

Any shares remaining unapportioned, the decree goes on to say, may be 
awarded at the discretion of the director. 

Any actor, notified of his election to the society, must agree to play upon 
the boards of the Comédie, and upon no other (unless during a leave of absence), 
for the space of twenty years, and he may then retire upon a pension of four 
thousand francs a year. He may, however, be retained if the manager thinks 
proper ; and in this case, his retiring pension will be increased by one hundred 
francs for every additional year he may have served. 

In case of an actor being disabled by any accident or cause directly con- 
nected with his duties, he may retire on a full pension at any period of his ca- 
reer ; and in case of an accident or circumstance not directly connected with the 
actor’s appointed service, the Emperor will decide what disposition shall be made 
of the case, the length of his term, his value to the company, etc., etc., being duly 
considered. 

When any actor, not a sociétaire, but a fensionnaire (that is, engaged 
from year to year upon a salary), shall have served for twenty years, the manager 
may propose to the Emperor to place him on the retired list, with a pension for 
life ; this pension not to exceed the half of his salary during the last three years 
of his service. 

As soon as this decree is communicated to the theatre, the manager, aided 
by a committee of six Fellows, shall proceed to cast all the plays lately acted, 
and all those soon to be revived. For every principal part there shall be a chef 
@emploi, and to take his place, in case of his sickness, a dvud/e, and to replace 
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him, if need be, a Aird. But no one actor shall be chief in two distinct lines. 
In cases where the chief shall be excused, and the double announced for the part, 
and the latter shall subsequently be disabled, the chief, though his name be not 
in the bills, must appear. No actor can give up his parts in bulk to the double, 
and no chief can prevent his double from playing at least four times a month, 

[I may say here that the doubles are usually salaried, and not associate 
members. It is principally in the old or classic repertory that they play. An- 
selme was for fifteen years the double of Provost, and, by dint of studying the 
manner of his chief, became a perfect substitute, without being in the leasta 
servile imitator. 

The line being very tightly drawn upon the French stage between the various 
emplois, disputes between actors are of rare occurrence. As nine tenths of the 
plays acted in a year are by living authors, and as the latter control the dis- 
tributing of parts, there is hardly any opportunity for misunderstanding. The 
titles given to the various lines are these: Péres nodles (heavy fathers), finan- 
ciers, ganaches (old fogies), grimes, valets; jeunes premiers (leading men), 
jeunes premicres (leading ladies), dudgne, soubrette, ingénue, amourense, etc., etc. 
The names of certain actors who have been especially good in certain lines 
have come to be applied to those lines; thus we have Dugazons, Lafonts, Bres- 
sants, Déjazets.] 

The Comédie Frangaise shall place one new piece and two old ones upon the 
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‘stage once a month. 
The repertory, or business, shall be made out every fortnight in advance, and 
while it is being drawn up any actor may make suggestions, and may get excused 
if he can; but the manager’s decision is in every case final, and resistance and 
refusal to obey shall be punished with a fine of one hundred and fifty francs. 

If an actor, excused from playing on account of sickness, is seen out of his 
house, he shall be fined three hundred francs. 

The ranks of the company are to be recruited from three sources: the Con- 
servatory, of which more anon, the classes of private professors, and from the other 
theatres. A débutant shall have the right to choose three pieces from the reper- 
tory of the theatre, and to play any part therein. Any refusal to play a part al- 
lotted to an actor (of course the usual casts are on these occasions somewhat 
modified) shall entail a fine of one hundred and fifty francs. If the dédbutant 
gives promise of success, he may be engaged for a year, and becomes a pro- 
bationer ; he may then be made a member for life by the manager, or may be 
reéngaged from time to time. 

The Reading Committee (to which all plays which have passed a certain pre- 
liminary ordeal are submitted) shall consist of the nine oldest members for life— 
that is, members who have seen the longest service. Five white balls—an absolute 
majority—are sufficient to receive. 

Authors shall be thus remunerated: one-third of each night’s receipts shall 
be deducted for expenses, and one-eighth of the remainder paid over to the au- 
thor of a piece in four or five acts, one-twelfth for three acts, and one-sixteenth 
for two acts or one. Under peculiar circumstances the Fellows may make their 






















own bargains. 

[ Peculiar circumstances ” are found to exist when authors happen to be 
named Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, or Emile Augier.] 

An author shall be placed upon the free list on the day of his first rehearsal, 
and shall remain there for three years from the date of the first performance, if 
the play is in five acts, and for a less time in the case of shorter pieces. The au- 
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thor of two plays in five acts, of three in three acts, and of four in one act, shall 
if they keep the stage, have the freedom of the theatre for life. 

The penalties for various offences, such as missing an entrance, forgetting 
one’s part, absence from the theatre, etc., etc., shall be fines, exclusion from 
serving on committees, suspension or expulsion from the society, deprivation of 
right to pension, and arrest. 

Leave of absence can only be granted in spring and summer, and only two 
actors must be spared ata time. While away they shall draw their full share as 
if on duty ; but if they overstay their time they shall lose their share during the 
whole of the absence. 

Any actor may retire, without a pension, after ten years’ service, upon his 
engagement to appear upon no other boards ; or the manager may, at his dis- 
cretion, consent to a member’s withdrawal, and to his pursuing his career in 
whatever manner he judges fit. 

[I know of but one actor who, in the last twenty years, has left the Comé- 
die Frangaise for any other stage. M. Brindeau withdrew about 1854, and mi- 
grated to the Vaudeville. He is at the Porte St. Martin now, and is said to be 
contemplating still another fugue. ] 

The Comédie Frangaise must play every night, or forfeit five hundred 
francs. 

[This rule has been somewhat modified of late years, and the theatre re- 
mains closed on the last three nights of Passion Week. ] 

Any actor who has served thirty years may have a benefit, but it must take 
place at his own theatre and nowhere else. 

Eighteen pupils shall be kept constantly in training, at the Conservatoire, 
for the Comédie Frangaise ; nine of each sex, and all over fifteen years of age. 
They shall have, besides the usual instruction, professors of grammar, history, 
and mythology, as applied to dramatic art. 

Unpromising pupils shall be replaced by others; such as, in spite of their 
progress, may still be unable to appear at the Comédie, may pass a period of 
probation at the provincial theatres. 

This document without a parallel closes thus: “ Our Ministers of Finance, of 
the Interior, and of Police, are charged, each in his own department, with the ex- 
ecution of the present decree.” 

As has been said, the French Theatre is governed to-day by this charter or 
constitution, which remains in force as dictated by Napoleon, with the excep- 
tion of important modifications made by Louis XVIII., Louis Philippe, and Pres- 
ident Louis Napoleon. One important privilege belongs to, or at least is exer- 
cised by, the theatre, which is not in the decree. The Comédie lays its hand on 
any actor of any other theatre, and, no matter what may be his contract with his 
own manager, takes him to itself, on giving one year’s notice. By far the most 
important of these seizures was that of Bressant, of the Gymnase, in 1853. La- 
fontaine was also taken from the same theatre, and Madame Guyon from the Porte 
St. Martin. An actor, whose name I have forgotton, was retained during his 
lifetime on account of his strong personal resembiance to Louis XIII. Delinea- 
tions of this sovereign are very numerous in the French drama, and the player 
in question enacted them_all, and, I think, nothing else. 

The Emperor’s attempt to encourage the authors of his time was not remark- 
ably successful, and I doubt if any play produced originally during his reign 
now holds the stage. It was not until about the year 1830 that the romantic 
school of dramatic literature arose, with Casimir Delavigne, Victor Hugo, Alex- 
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andre Dumas, Scribe; and these have been followed in later times by Pon- 
sard, Octave Feuillet, Alfred de Musset, Victorien Sardou, Emile Augier, Jules 
Sandeau, Théodore Barriére. 

If the Empire and the Restoration produced few plays of merit, the actors of 
those periods, and their interpretation of the classics, were quite worthy of their 
authors and of their predecessors ; among the latter, Adrienne Lecouvreur, Ba- 
ron, and Grandménil ; and among the former, Moliére, Racine, Corneille, Beau- 
marchais, Regnard, Crébillon, Marivaux. The principal actors of Napoleon’s 
time were Talma, Lafon, Fleury, St. Prix; Milles. Mars, Duchesnois, 
Gaussin, Suzanne, Brohan, Raucourt, and Georges. The last I saw, some 
twenty years ago, not altogether a wreck intellectually, but a very decided one 
physically ; not a trace left of her once imperial beauty. 

Edmond About discourses thus pleasantly upon the treatment of young 
writers by the Comédie Frangaise: “They imagine,” he says, “that the 
smaller theatres are more accessible than the larger establishments. They dash 
their skulls against the door of a three-sous manager, and even then do not 
open it. The door of the Comédie Frangaise is always open, and what is re- 
markable, the doorkeeper is polite. He sees a young and timid author, with 
manuscript under his arm, approaching. Well, he might toss man and manuscript 
out of the window, and no one would complain, for those who carry rolls of paper 
are resigned to everything. But he does not; on the contrary, he opens the 
door leading to the office of M. Verteuil, the secretary. 

“¢There is some mistake here,’ says the young man to himself ; ‘I have been 
taken for some one else. Perhaps I resemble M. Scribe, or M. Ponsard ; when 
M. Verteuil hears my name, he will hustle me out and reprimand the door- 
keeper.’ 

“He shudders as he enters. M. Verteuil’s countenance is as open as his door. 
He stops reading or chatting; he takes the play and the writer’s address ; he 
questions him, encourages him, and promises that the piece shall be sent to the 
Reading Committee, if it proves of any value. ‘I will write you soon,’ he adds. 
‘If, in the mean time, you wish to study dramatic art, come and see me from time 
to time, and I will give you free tickets.’ 

“¢There is some trap here,’ thinks the young man. ‘ There was a fire in the 
grate: my manuscript is probably blazing at this moment. I have a copy, for- 
tunately.’ 

“ A week afterwards he learns that his play has passed the first ordeal, and 
he is summoned to read it before the Committee.” 

In addition to the regulations which owe their origin to the will of the Empe- 
ror, there are certain ways, habits, and methods which have the sanction of that 
other sovereign, custom. Thus, if the jury of nine consider a play good in itself, 
but, for one reason or another, not likely to succeed on that particular stage, 
they do not black-ball it, but red-ball it. Red balls signify ‘“ Received, but sent 
back for correction.” Now, correction is not desired—the middle term is em- 
ployed as a polite way of saying, “ Will not do for us; try the Odéon or the 
Gymnase.” 

The Committee is not infallible certainly, but then the theatre has a noble 
way of acknowledging an error and of repairing its wrongs. Ponsard’s “ L’Hon- 
neur et l’Argent ” was refused some twenty years ago; it was played with great 
and unabating success at the Odéon from that time until the author’s death ; the 
Comédie then claimed it (one of its acquired rights), as well as his other works 
belonging to other theatres, put several of them on the stage, and placed the 
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author’s bust in its sa/on, with Voltaire, and Moligre, and Beaumarchais, and 
Corneille. 

Another of its customs is to perform plays belonging to the classic repertory 
without dropping the curtain between the acts. The act drop is a modern de- 
vice, and was unknown to the founders of the French stage. They strictly pre- 
served the unities of time and place, permitted no change of scene, and usually 
so arranged their incidents and their dialogue as to make the time spent in the 
performance exactly equal to the time occupied by the events themselves. When 
the audience sees that the stage is empty, it knows that an act is over; it 
stretches its legs, looks round at its neighbors, draws a long breath ; in thirty 
seconds the stately sentences begin again. Five acts are thus easily played in 
two hours. Pieces by modern authors are performed in the same way, it there 
is no change of scene, and if the action is consecutive. . 

Another custom which has the authority of centuries is that of announcing 
the rise of the curtain by what appears to be three sound thumps with a broom- 
stick upon the floor of the stage. This primitive custom, once common te all the 
theatres, has been abandoned by many of them, but it will never be relinquished 
by the Comédie Frangaise. Moliére used to pound the broom-stick himself, 
and it would of course be a sacrilege for us poor moderns to have recourse to a 


spring bell or a ¢éntinnabulum. 

As for the c/ague or hired applauders, who have their regular seats at this 
theatre as at every other in Paris except the Italian opera, this is of course a 
terrible blot upon an otherwise spotless record. No audience enjoys a dramatic 
performance more than the French ; no people are more easily amused ; none 


endure with more resolution outrageous discomforts ; but they are too lazy to 
applaud, and applause must positively be had. The claque originated at the 
Comédie in 1804, under the following circumstances : 

A fierce rivalry had sprung up between Mlle. Georges and Mlle. Duches- 
nois, the two tragédiennes of the period. Cabals were formed, the public 
sided with one party or the other, and knots of clappers, espousing the in- 
terests of this party or of that, were to be seen in various parts of the theatre. 
Napoleon was anxious for the triumph of Mlle. Georges, and the police 
did not interfere. When the excitement died away, the claque was found to be 
firmly established in the centre of the pit, under the chandelier, and the institu- 
tion soon spread to the other theatres. An attempt was made. by M. de Per- 
signy, Minister of the Interior, in 1863, to abolish it; but it was so signally un- 
successful that the interdict was withdrawn in less than a week. 

The Comédie Francaise receives 250,000 francs a year from the Civil List, in 
return for which it gives two unremunerative performances a week. These, con- 
sisting of the best specimens of the old repertory, are, as has been before stated, 
principally attended by foreigners. Free tickets are given away with great pro- 
fusion on these occasions. 

Whenever sickness or a mishap renders it necessary that a change of per- 
formance be announced to the audience, or an apology made, there is but one 
person behind the scenes who can discharge this duty—the stage manager, who, 
by the way, is never an actor. He advances to the footlights, clad in a full-dress 
suit of black, with white cravat and straw-colored gloves. He makes three dis- 
tinct bows, to different points of the compass, and then begins: “ Messieurs ”— 
Gentlemen—not “ Ladies and gentlemen.” Ladies are not to be thus familiarly 
addressed in public. Besides, the matter does not concern them; gentlemen 
alone are supposed to be interested, and could alone protest against or reject the 
apologist’s proposition. 
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The greenroom of the Comédie is referred to in these terms by About, whom 
I have already quoted. He is supposed to be writing to his cousin, an untutored 
country girl: 

“If you could penetrate and remain an hour behind the scenes of this thea- 
tre, your opinions about it would probably undergo a radical change. I suppose 
you imagine that people are to be seen there with their hats on? No more than 
at church, my dear. You have an idea doubtless that the actors and actresses 
‘thee’ and ‘thou’ each other, as at a country show on market day. Another mis- 
take. Learn that the greenroom of the Comédie is one of the most correct and 
elegant parlors in Paris: but one impropriety has been uttered there in the last 
twenty years. A lively freedom animates the conversation there, indeed; but 
pleasantry has bounds which no one ever transcends. You may see and hear 
there men who in manners and character are accomplished gentlemen, though 
the public calls them familiarly Bressant, Leraux, Delaunay. Among the mis- 
tresses of the house who in turn do the honors of the common salon, are many 
who are not only distinguished artists, but celebrated women, as Augustine 
Brohan. The guests admitted to this charming retreat, through a door closed 
to the public, are men illustrious in literature, in the professions, in the arts— 
as physicians, lawyers, authors, painters, sculptors. Many of them have come 
to frequent as a regular habit this cosy parlor, where they may play a quiet 
game of chess with that dear old Provost” (now dead, alas !) “and look between 
the moves at the handsomest shoulders and the prettiest faces in Paris. The 
assemblage is often small enough to make a circle round the fire and chat pleas- 
antly upon the news or gossip of the day. In the midst of a story or argument 
the call-boy appears at the door, and, bowing respectfully, brings the talk toa 
close with a ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, the third act is on!’” 

Now imagine—and give the effort the whole stretch and compass that elas- 
ticity is capable of—the following scene: Select the most unexceptionable green- 
room in New York. Let there be a huge old-fashioned fireplace in it, the busts 
of Washington, Lincoln, and Grant upon the chimney-piece, a genial wood fire 
upon the andirons. Let Mr. Bryant be seated in one corner playing chess with 
the heavy father, and let Charles O’Conor and the low comedian be discussing 
over a hand at piquet the last decision of the Chief Justice. Dr. Bellows is read- 
ing a brilliant article in the last GALAXy to the leading lady. Mr. Huntington 
criticises the chefs @auvre upon the walls, explaining his views to the duenna. 
Mr. Boker is importuned by the soubrette to write her a first-class part. The 
Governor looks,in from Albany; Mr. Booth drops in from Mantua; and Mr. 
Longfellow, lately arrived from London, hurries in, on his way to Boston, 
to say a hasty farewell. Can your fancy picture it? Can anybody’s? A similar 
scene, however, is enacted here every night in the calendar, and no one thinks it 
strange that actors and actresses, or at any rate those of Richelieu street, No. 
4, should be deemed genial and desirable company by the illustrious guests that 
nightly gather there. 

If there is any play in the ‘performance of which the actors find a peculiar 
enjoyment, it is certainly Moliére’s “ Malade Imaginaire,” with its concluding 
“ceremony.” This is usually given on the anniversary of the dramatist’s birth- 
lay, and was upon the bills last Sunday for the edification of the Prince Impe- 
rial, who was present with his governor. (This is not slang; it was not the 
Emperor, but General Froissard, who accompanied the Prince.) The “cere- 
> in which every actor belonging to the theatre, old and young, male and 


mony,’ g, 
female, members for life and members on a salary, must always appear (absence 
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being punished, I believe, with death), is briefly this: Argan, the hypochondriac, 
has been seeking during the play to make his daughter marry an apothecary, 
that medical aid may always be at hand. He is persuaded, however, to let 
Mlle. Angélique espouse the man of her choice, and, that professional advice 
may be had at all times, to become a doctor himself; and he is initiated 
into the society of physicians and apothecaries, in the ceremony in question. 
The freses is played by the first comedian, the rest of the company furnishing 
the chorus. The language used on this highly medical occasion is dog Latin, 
mixed in equal proportions with canine French ; the costumes are simple black 
robes like dominoes, and square black hats. The rites are tremendously imposing, 
and the satire and burlesque absolutely overwhelming. The president of the 
august assembly commences operations with this powerful exordium: 

Savantissimi doctores, 

Medicine professores, 

Qui hic assemblati estis ; 

Et vos altri messiores, 

Sententiarum Facultatis 

Fideles executores, 

Salus, honor et argentum, 

Atque bonum appetitum. 
He then congratulates his hearers upon gua/is bona inventio est medici professio s 
upon the fact that sotus mundus, currens ad nostros remedios, nos regardat sicut 
deos. He warns the listeners that they must prendere gardam a non recevere in 
nostro docto corpore quam personas capabiles. He then calls upon the first, sec- 
ond, and third doctors to put the neophyte through what may be called a course 
of sprouts. ‘“ Why,” says examiner No. 1, “does opium put people to sleep?” 


“ By means of its soporific properties,” is the profound reply. Upon which the 
chorus, dashing into an animated rigadoon, sings : 


Bene, bene, bene respondere. 
Dignus, dignus est intrare 
In nostro docto corpore. 
Bene, bene respondere. 


In the course of the examination, the postulant shows that he has but 
two methods of treatment, bleeding and purging, the delight and approval of the 
chorus augmenting at each response. “ But suppose the patient fails under 
your bleeding?” asks adoctor. “ Bleed him again,” is the quick reply ; and the 
chorus rapturously shouts that he has earned his diploma. He is made to swear 
that he will follow the oldest practice, good or bad; that he will administer no 
medicaments but those used by regular practitioners, even though he knows they 
will lay the invalid out stiff. He is then presented with an enormous pasteboard, 
giving him the privilege of medicandi, purgandi, sanguéndi, et occidendi, impune, 
per totam terram. And the chorus, gyrating about the new M. D., salutes him 
with mortar and pestle and other instruments of domestic medicine, and shouts 
vivat et imbibat for a thousand years and more ; yea, may he cut and stab, kill 
and smash, z# secula seculorum / 

The Comédie Frangaise pays over, like every other place of amusement in 
Paris, nine per cent. of its receipts to the administration of the public charities 
of the city. This has always been considered an unduly large proportion, and a 
proposal to reduce it one-half is now under discussion. 

The Emperor pays '30,000 francs a year for the imperial box. He does not 
occupy it more than once a month. It does not remain empty, however. It is 
the duty of a certain official of the household to send tickets giving the use of it 
for a night to strangers of distinction residing temporarily, not permanently, in 
Paris. 
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The Comédie Frangaise has had but four managers, or more properly speak- 
ing directors, in thirty years: M. Buloz, under Louis Philippe ; Ars¢ne Houssaye, 
poet, romancer, and chronicler, in 1849; M. Empis, a dramatic author, member 
of the Academy, and gentleman of the old school, with old school ideas upon 
literary matters; succeeded soon afterwards by a younger man, M. Edmond 
Thierry, who now occupies the throne. It will be seen from what has gone be- 
fore that the manager’s influence and control do not cover a very wide expanse. 
The rules and regulations fix his performances for him two nights in every 
week ; he has no voice in the acceptance or rejection of plays, and must produce 
those the Reading Committee pronounce worthy. He it is, however, who re- 
cruits the company, keeping its ranks full. 

The reader may have inferred that the writers for this theatre, in considera- 
tion of the honor done them by the performance of their works upon its stage, 
have to be content with less of the material measure of value—more glory and 
less cash. The reason is plain. No piece can have there what is popularly 
called “arun.” The two classic nights are constantly interrupting its career, 
and it is considered no more than fair to keep one night out of seven as a variety 
night, for the performance of the modern plays upon which the seal of popular 
favor has been set. The “ Dame aux Camélias” could not, from its nature, have 
been produced at this house ; but if it had been, fifty thousand francs would have 
been the very utmost it would have yielded the author; whereas the younger 
Dumas received nearly three times that sum from the treasurer of the Vaude- 
ville. 

The actors, too, take part of their salary in glory. Another part, of course, 
is received later, after their retirement, and when the melancholy days have 
come, in the shape of a life annuity. But there is hardly one of them that could 
not double his immediate wages at the Gymnase or the Vaudeville, at the St. 
James in London, or the French Comedy at St. Petersburg. The case of Bres- 
sant is in point. He was receiving 25,000 francs a year at the Gymnase. The 
Czar of all the Russias offered him 70,000 francs and two months’ annual leave 
of absence ; the Comédie could only offer him 18,000 with a two months’ vacation. 
He accepted the last proposal, and signed a contract for twenty years. For the 
honor, therefore, of being one of the “comedians in ordinary,” he pays or loses 
$10,000 a year. 

During the lifetime of Rachel, the two obligatory classic nights were of course 
as productive as any, for they were naturally her nights. She played, as a habit, 
three times a week. 

When the Emperor intends visiting the theatre, and the fact is known in 
time, the intelligence is communicated to the public by these words placed at the 
head of the bill: “This evening, By ORDER, the comedians in ordinary of the 
Emperor will give—” and here follows the programme. I know a land where 
managers use a more ornate and ample formula, and where something like this 
would be posted about the town, had these gentlemen the oppotunity : 

“On this interesting occasion, Mr. Crummles is happy to announce, His Majes- 
ty the Emperor of the French, accompanied by the Empress and the Prince Im- 
perial, will grace the theatre with their presence. To avoid acrush, Mr. C. begs 
his friends and the public to secure their tickets in advance.” 

This sketch of the French Theatre would be incomplete without some more 
particular mention of its company. That it is not what it was twenty years ago, 
is certain. Rachel is dead ; Beauvallet, her colleague, has retired ; and in conse- 
quence, neither having been replaced, tragedy may be regarded as laid upon the 
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shelf. The losses in comedy have been more numerous. The illustrious trio, 
Samson, Provost, and Regnier, may be regarded as forever broken up; Samson 
is living in retirement, Provost is dead, Regnier plays but rarely. Augustine 
Brohan, chambermaid and duchess, has claimed her pension. Delphine Fix died 
young. No substitutes for these charming players have yet been found, and I 
doubtif anyeverare. Other losses have been made good, and the theatre, disa- 
bled and sorely tried as it has been, is still able to defy the world. The French 
comedians in New York gave the American theatre-going public some glimpses 
of a school of acting altogether new ; but even they would confess, if questioned, 
that they were mere tyros in an art carried to perfection by the Fellows of Riche- 
lieu street. I must make space for one brief biography : 

Joseph Isidore Samson, to-day seventy-seven years of age, born in a suburb 
of Paris, is believed to have been the last child baptized before the places of wor- 
ship were closed and the goddess Reason was enthroned. His father kept a 
small café, and a booking office for vehicles plying between Paris and St. Denis. 
When the churches were reopened, the youthful Samson played truant from 
school to attend mass, and at the age of six, with a table-cloth fora surplice, and 
stage-drivers for an audience, elevated the Host and expounded the Scriptures. 
A priest he would have become, had it not been for his pedagogue, a Jacobin and 
atheist, who succeeded in whipping theology out of him. Then comes the usual 
story: an irresistible call, parents’ opposition, stealthy visits to the play, ad- 
mission to the Conservatory, a year or two in the provinces, a summons to Paris 
in 1819, where he made his first appearance in Moliére’s “ Fourberies de Sca- 
pin”; a call to the Comédie Frangaise in 1827, election as member for life the 
following year. He was at once appointed upon the Reading Committee, and 
became the patron of the then youthful, timid, aspiring, blushing, impressible 
Alexandre Dumas. 

Samson’s career may be thus summed up, as actor, author, professor: He 
made two hundred and forty parts in the ancient and modern repertory his own, 
playing five times a week, and working seventeen hours a day; he wrote ten or 
twelve plays, most of which kept the stage until his retirement ; and he furnished 
dramatic art, from his class in the Conservatory, the following array of names: 
Rachel; Berton, afterwards his son-in-law; Mlle. Plessy, the only rival Mlle. 
Mars ever acknowledged ; Augustine and Madeleine Brohan ; Rose Chéri ; Mme. 
Guyon; Mlle. Denain, and Emilie Dubois. On his retirement, he received 
the cross of the Legion of Honor, and is, I think, the only actor ever admitted 
into that body. 

To conclude this desultory sketch. If, to a person at peace with himself and 
the world, seated in good company, and gently exhilarated by expectation, a good 
play, well acted, affords the highest intellectual gratification, then I have told 
where those who seek it must go to find it. Learn the French language: no 
matter how well you understand it, buy the play and read it beforehand (if a 
suggestion may be permitted, let the author be Casimir Delavigne, and the play 
“Don John of Austria”); make sure of an orchestra stall at the Comédie Fran- 
caise, and—listen and behold. If the person making this experiment be candid 
and has the slightest sympathy with the acted drama, he will confess that what 
he saw and heard was amusing. and so far harmless; interesting, and therefore 
very well; instructive, and therefore not a thing to be despised ; elevating and 
ennobling, and therefore a thing to be encouraged. Certainly, if all theatres were 
like this one, the prejudice against the stage could never have arisen; and if all 
theatres became like this one, the prejudice would speedily disappear. 
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So the reader has learned, if he has persevered thus far, how the Emperor 
Napoleon I. managed a theatre ; and if he is an admirer of versatility and univer- 
sal genius, he has been glad to see that he managed it well. The fact is, Na- 
poleon was a good deal of an actor himself, and was perfectly conscious of it. 
For one day, while giving a lesson in declamation to Talma, he thus held forth: 
“ You visit me often, Talma; you see around me princes who have lost their do- 
minions ; kings who have lost their thrones; princesses who have lost their 
lovers ; you see generals who aspire to crowns ; you see disappointed ambitions, 
eager rivalries, terrible catastrophes ; you see afflictions exposed to the public 
gaze, and you may guess at many sorrows nursed and hidden in the heart. Here 
are examples for the actor to meditate upon! Here is tragedy, certainly ; my 
palace is full of it, and I myself am assuredly the first tragedian of my time!” 








THE DUMB POET. 


——_—— 


I, 
E does not wind about his thought 
I] Iambics, flexile as the willow ; 
His surge of feeling is not wrought 
Into a pearl-rimmed line of billow. 


II. 


His garden of Hesperides 

Displays no trim-set, bounded border, 
Where in and out Hymettian bees 

Hum strophes in mellifluous order. 


III. 


In art-constructed, rhythmic cells 
He has not hived the Attic honey 
He finds deep hid in daisied dells, 
And dusk-green woods, and pastures sunny. 


IV. 


Out of the wefted threads of light 
That flush the sky with hues elysian, 
He is not skilled to weave aright 
The iris of the poet’s vision. 


V. 


The brook that o’er the pebbly sand 
Wimples away in shallowed slumbers, 

He may not pour with gauging hand 
Into the jewelled cup of numbers. 





THE DUMB POET. 


Vi. 


He cannot strain the robin’s brief, 
One-thoughted song into a sonnet ; 

Nor catch the wavering maple-leaf, 
To trace an autumn pastoral on it. 


VII. 
Yet never to the poet’s view 
Did liberal Nature e’er discover 
More of the secrets sweet and true 
She tells to none but those who love her. 


VIII. 


The break of morning holds for him 
Too fine a thrill for words’ revealing ; 

And pictures vast, mysterious, dim, 
Illumine twilight’s frescoed ceiling. 


IX, 
Like worship swells the murmurous rain— 
Cathedral-service, grand and solemn ; 
He hears the myriad-voiced Amen 
Beneath each rustling arch and column. 


X. 


The wheat that bows its ripened head, 
The clover steeped in purple glory, 
The landscape-page before him spread, 

Are cantos of his epic story. 


XI. 


From Nature, true Permessian source, 
Wells the pure joy of feeling, seeing; 
But Love inspired the lyric force 
That wroucht the idyl of his being. 


XII. 


The sacred missal of the Past, 
With rich illumination burning— 
Love blazons it from first to last, 
And, see! its leaves are worn with turning! 


XIII. 
He dives his poems: day by day 
Its choric chime his thought engages ; 
And hopc has songs yet stored away 
Within the future’s uncut pages. 


XIV. 


O my dumb poet! in whose soul 
. Love still the mystic psalm rehearses, 
Make thou mine open heart thy scroll, 
And fill it with thy marvellous verses ! 
MARGARET J. PRESTON. 





THE VACCINATION QUESTION. 


OWARD the close of the last century Edward Jenner, a country physician 

in England, was led, by the immunity from small-pox enjoyed and boasted 

of by the dairy milkers of the Vale of Gloucester, to inquire into the disease to 
which among others they imputed their immunity. 

I say among others, for these milkers do not seem to have recognized the 
genuine cow-fox alone as the source of their prdtection, but to have confounded 
it with various other diseases incident to kine. In studying this disease, to which 
he gave the name of variole vaccine, or cows’ small-pox, Jenner found that it 
was eruptive, affecting cows either singly or in herds, and that the eruption bore 
striking points of resemblance to that of small-pox. He considered it not as a 
disease resembling small-pox, but as being actual small-pox so modified by the 
system of the cow as to have become a mild disease, communicable only by in- 
oculation, and conferring upon those who had been the subject of it as full pro- 
tection against the infection of small-pox as does inoculated small-pox or a 
previous attack of the disease. This idea ripened into the present practice of 
vaccination, as offering equal protection with small-pox inoculation, a somewhat 
dangerous proceeding then in vogue, which had been introduced into England by 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. This practice of small-pox inoculation did indeed 
confer immunity on its subjects by setting up an artificial small-pox, which was 
generally of a mild character, but which was often of fatal severity, and always 
dangerous to those who had not been inoculated, as this artificial disease was 
communicable by effluvium as well as by inoculation. Endued as it was with 
these most undesirable attributes, it had nevertheless been eagerly grasped at by 
individuals, in the hope of mitigating the severity of the great plague, and a set 
of professed inoculators had arisen, who, as may well be supposed, looked with 
disfavor upon the new practice of vaccination. 

To the shame of England, vaccination had to contend not only against these 
mercenary detractors, but also against the raillery of some members of the medi- 
cal profession, who could not bring themselves to act on Bacon’s formula for 
combining learning with empiricism. The prejudices of the multitude also were 
in many quarters strong against the practice, and took fantastic shapes; for 
instance, the dread that whoever should suffer himself to be vaccinated would 
straightway become imbued with animal instincts and propensities, and even a 
brutish physiognomy. All these objections, however, were rapidly overcome, 
and the new practice spread to the continent of Europe, to America, and to all 
parts of the civilized world. In Spain particularly it was enthusiastically re- 
ceived and scientifically cultivated. The reigning monarch, Charles 1V., was 
devoted in his efforts to spread the blessing through his kingdom, and, having 
done so, immediately set to work to extend the practice to his distant colonies. 
The difficulties of such an undertaking were manifold, and the glorious success 
which crowned his efforts was fitly commemorated in an ode by the contempo- 
rary Spanish Jaureate, Quintana, still preserved in the national literature. 

This, it should be borne in mind, was before the time of railroads and steam 
navigation, and the fugacious nature of the active principle of vaccine virus ren- 
dered the task of conveying it undeteriorated to distant countries in the highest 
degree difficult. To overcome this difficulty, the King determined to send forth 
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his expedition furnished with a number of children, who were to be vaccinated, 
one from another, on the voyage, and thus a supply of fresh vaccine kept up. 
A proclamation was issued, and a corvette, the Maria Pita, fitted out, under the 
direction of Don Francisco Javier de Balmis, Honorary Physician of the House- 
hold, who was appointed director of the expedition. Balmis set sail from 
Corunna on the 30th of November, 1803, having on board his vessel a supply of 
vaccine, a staff of ten medical officers, and twenty children, with their mothers 
and nurses. The first landing was at Teneriffe, and was effected in the dark- 
ness of night, with a heavy searunning. Within an hour of the landing several 
children of the leading families of the place were vaccinated, so eagerly in those 
times did the people seek the benefit of vaccination. From the Canaries the 
expedition sailed for Puerto Rico, and then for Caracas, where a division of 
forces was made. One section, under Balmis, proceeded to Havana, Yucatan, 
Guatemala, Oaxaca, Vera Cruz, and numerous intermediate places. This divi- 
sion next proceeded to the Philippines, after having taken on board a reinforce- 
ment of twenty-six children from New Spain. “In point of fact,”’* says the 
Spanish account, “ Balmis diffused vaccination through all the vast archipelago 
of the Visayas, a group of islangs whose kings, in eternal war with Spain, now 
laid aside all hostile intent in pure admiration of an enemy who brought them 
succor, and health, and life at a moment when an epidemic of small-pox was 
committing the most terrible ravages among their population.” From these 
islands he went to Macao and Canton, and diffused vaccination through China, 
as far as the political condition of the empire would allow. From China he pro- 
ceeded homewards, by way of St. Helena, at which place he endeavored to dis- 
pel the apathy with which the English residents regarded vaccination—* this won- 
drous amulet of their own countryman’s invention, now despised by them for 
more than eight years, though on their own shores discovered by Jenner, and 
committed to them as an heirloom.” 

The other division of the expedition, under Don Francisco Salvani, was de- 
puted to the viceroyalty of Peru and to South Americain general. Its members, 
after being rescued from shipwreck at one of the mouths of the Magdalena river, 
pursued their mission, suffering greatly from privation and from the effects of 
change of climate. In the performance of his duty, Grajales, the sole survivor 
of this division of the expedition, travelled 45,000 miles, furnished vaccination 
for 400,000 persons, and made the practice customary as far as the 48th degree of 
south latitude. His work was not finished until the year 1812. 

What, then, is this terrible scourge, small-pox, that so great pains have been 
taken to subdue it? What are its effects upon the individual, and upon the com- 
munity at large ? 

As regards the individual, it is a hideous and dangerous disease, attacking 
persons of all ages and conditions, and, as a rule, disfiguring, if not in part dis- 
abling, those whose lives it spares. Macaulay’s oft-quoted account of its fearful 
character is fully warranted by the history of the disease. He calls it “ the most 
terrible of all the ministers of death,” and adds that “the havoc of the plague 
had been far more rapid, but the plague had visited our shores only once or twice 
within living memory ; but the small-pox was always present, filling the church- 
yards with corpses, leaving on those whose lives it spared the hideous traces of 
its power, turning the babe into a changeling at which the mother shuddered, 
and making the eyes and cheeks of the betrothed maiden objects of horror to 


the lover.” 
* See Brit. and For. Med.-Chir. Review, Oct., 1869, and April, 1870 
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With all its hideousness, small-pox was so wide-spread that every one who 
had not already been attacked by it expected its visit at some time or another. 
So settled was this feeling, that the family Bible ordinarily contained a special 
blank page for recording the dates on which the several members of the hou$e- 
hold were attacked. 

We talk of epidemics of small-pox in our own times, but of anything that can 
with propriety be termed a small-pox epidemic we know nothing by actual experi- 
ence. That moderate degree ot prevalence of the disease, which once in a few years 
shows itself among us, and which we exaggeratingly style an epidemic, would, 
as another well says, have been looked upon by our ancestors of the last century 
as the normal condition of things ; and they would have thanked Heaven for such 
polite behavior on the part of the great scourge. We all know how the com- 
merce of New York is affected whenever the rural newspapers labor under the 
impression that any infectious disease is specially prevalent in the metropolis. 
What, then, must have been the effect on the community at large of one of the 
old-time small-pox epidemics? Our great countryman Noah Webster informs 
us in his “ Brief History of Epidemic and Pestilential Diseases,” published in 
London in the year 1800, that in 1731 an early adjournment of the New York 
Legislature was resolved upon in consequence a small-pox epidemic. 

No region of the globe, civilized or savage, was free from the blight of the 
great pestilence. Dr. Pringle, of the British army in India, in an exhaustive 
treatise on the small-pox in India, states that in the Doab, a district of five million 
souls, not less than 95 per cent. bear the traces of previous small-pox. Regard- 
ing the mortality of the disease in places where no prophylaxis is practised, the 
author gives a horrifying example, to be hereinafter quoted, as having been 
brought to light by an Austrian scientific expedition which touched at the island 
of Puynipet. In the northwestern regions of India, where vaccination has not 
yet been generally introduced, the mortality is 80 per cent. in young children ; 
never, or very seldom, under 40 per cent. As regards prophylaxis, in some 
places inoculation is yet practised ; but in general the natives act in reference to 
the matter, which they consider to be a divine infliction, in an entirely fatalistic 
manner. The inoculation is practised by priests. 

Let us compare the above-described condition of things with that existing 
since the practice of vaccination became generally adopted amony civilized peo- 
ple. In England, of every 1,000 deaths from all causes in the half century from 
1750 to 1800, there were 96 deaths from small-pox; while in the half century 
from 1800 to 1850, there were in every 1,000 deaths from all causes only 35 deaths 
from small-pox—a diminution of nearly two-thirds. Among the German States 
the reduction has been still more striking ; there having been before the use of 
vaccination a small-pox death-rate of 66.5 in every 1,000 deaths, and after its em- 
ployment only a proportion of 7.26 in every 1,000 deaths—a reduction of nearly 
ninety per cent. 

According to Mr. Haile’s statistical table, given in Mr. John Simon’s “ Pa- 
pers relating to the History and Practice of Vaccination, presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty,” it is shown by carefully 
collated figures that, in Lower and Upper Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Illyria, 
Trieste, Tyrol, Vorarlberg, Bohemia, Moravia, Austrian Silesia, and Gallicia, 
there occurred from 1777 to 1806, a period of 29 years, 35,014 deaths from small- 
pox for each million of living population ; while in the same countries, from 1807 
to 1850, a period of 43 years, there occurred but 3,227 deaths from small-pox in 
every million of living population, 
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The following table, from a recent work by Dr. Edward C. Seaton, Medical 
Inspector to the Privy Council, shows the average yearly number of deaths from 
all causes and from small-pox in the British metropolis for decennial periods 
from 1751 to 1860: 





Average Yearly Number of Deaths. 
Small-pox Deaths 
Periods. in every 1,000 Deaths 
from ali Causes. 





From all Causes. From Small-pox. 





1751-"60 20,872 2,061 
1761-"70-06 ee 23,202 2,445 
1771-"S0.. eee 22,404 2,204 
1731-"go.. eos 19,516 1,705 
1791-1800. eee 20.213 1,750 
19,582 1,253 
18,604 793 
21,645 699 
24,585 573 
§2,217 841 
61,047 715 














Is it possible that this steady and most remarkable diminution of small-pox 
can be owing to any other cause than the protection afforded by vaccination ? 

To answer this question, let us inquire whether or not small-pox has lost 
any of its insatiable aggressiveness ; whether, as is alleged, it has “died out” 
from natural causes; or, on the other hand, whether it is not still as fierce and 
hideous as ever, and only held in abeyance by vaccination. 

_ We all know how the aborigines of our country have from time to time been 
decimated by small-pox. That is one fact to the purpose. Here is another: 
In 1859 an Austrian scientific expedition touched at the island of Puynipet, one 
of the Caroline group in the Pacific. It is about sixty miles in circumference, 
with a population of 2,000. Ip 1854 the population had amounted to 5,000, but 
in that year an English captain had left on the island one of his crew suffering 
from small-pox. The natives stole the sick man’s clothes and other effects, 
thereby, says the narrator,* catching a very decided Tartar, for above three 
thousand of the five thousand perished from the disease. 

In 1846-8 an epidemic occurred in the Argentine Confederation, and extend- 
ed from the Atlantic seaboard to the Cordillera of the Andes. “ Throughout 
this whole space,” says Dr. Makenna, a British physician practising at Monte- 
video, “it may be said that hardly a single house or rancho escaped its fearful 
visitation, wherever the current of human intercourse reached ; and such was its 
fatality, that I have known thirty children taken in one morning from the houses 
of one quadra of a street 150 yards long, and I have seen two men above seventy 
years of age, and deeply pitted with a former attack, carried off by it. Whole 
families were swept away, and, in short, the terrors of the plagues of former 
times were, if not surpassed, fully equalled by this horrible scourge... .. But 
what struck me as most truly remarkable was, that not one of those English peo- 
ple who had been vaccinated at home, and who had the large, deep, oval thimble- 
mark on one or both arms, ever took the disease.” 

In Japan, where vaccination, although known, is very little employed, small- 
pox is extremely prevalent, and almost every adult native bears marks of the 
disease. 

The following figures, furnished by the directors of the Dublin Cow-Pock 
Institution, show the progressive diminution of small-pox mortality since the 

* Dr. Robert Turner, in the ‘ Practitioner,” Feb., 1870. 
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enforcement of the compuisory-vaccination law. The average yearly mortality 
from small-pox had been for many years prior to 1863 about 1,000. In 1864 it 
was 854; in 1865, 347; in 1866, 187; in 1867, 20; and in the first three-quar- 
ters of 1868, 19. Ten of these nineteen were criminally produced by small-pox 
inoculation. 

For thirty years not one of the nurses at the London Small-Pox Hospital 
has been attacked by the disease, and no less an authority than the London 
“ Lancet” attributes their immunity to the persistent employment of vaccination. 
A similar experience has obtained at the children’s institutions on Randall’s Isl- 
and, where, according to a recent statement of Dr. Lewis A. Sayre, no case of 
small-pox has originated for many years, that is to say, since the medical officer 
began the practice of indiscriminately vaccinating every newly-arrived child. 

In view of such facts as the foregoing—and the story is by no means exhaust- 
ively told—how can we escape the conviction that vaccination, and that alone, 
should be credited with the comparative immunity from small-pox which we at 
present enjoy? 

But the power of vaccination is shown not alone in reducing the morta/tty, 
but also in lessening the frequency of the occurrence of the disease. “In 1863,” 
says Dr. Seaton, “ during the epidemic of small-pox then raging in London, Dr. 
Buchanan and I, in the course of an examination of upwards of 50,000 chil- 
dren in national and infant schools, workhouses, etc., with the view of ascertain- 
ing what proportion were unvaccinated, what proportion had been vaccinated, 
and how among these latter the vaccination had been done, took occasion also 
to note how far the children, in each of these classes respectively, had marks.of 
small-pox.” The following were the results of their observations : 





Number show- | Pock-marked 
Classification of Children. Number ing Traces of |Children in each 
Examiwed. Small-pox. Thousand, 
: 












1. Without any mark of vaccination..cs.sceerseesscees | 2,837 1,010 | 369 
2. With doubtful mark of vaccination......ce.eeeeeees | 503 30 | 59 
3. With mark or marks of vaccination..... coccccccone| 49,570 83 | 1.78 















In addition ‘to diminishing the fatality of the disease, and the frequency of 
its occurrence, vaccination greatly mitigates its severity, as shown in the 
largely-reduced amount of disfigurement that it leaves behind. “ For the marks 
which small-pox had left on most of the vaccinated children, and particu- 
larly on the well vaccinated, were very slight—such as without some care might 
have passed undetected—-and in only exceptional cases were they in the least 
disfiguring ; while of the unvaccinated, a very large proportion were seriously 
marked and disfigured, some being really hideous to look at, and several suffer- 
ing from permanent blindness and deafness, the consequences of the small-pox.” 
In professional circles it is a well-known matter of history that full two-thirds 
of the patients who in old times applied for relief at the London charities, suffer- 
ing from eye diseases, traced their troubles to antecedent small-pox, and this is 
at present the case with the blind beggars of Japan. 

The experience of three-quarters of a century, abounding in facts such as I 
have mentioned, must be held to have demonstrated that vaccination, when 
thoroughly and carefully performed, confers upon its subjects almost absolute 
protection against small-pox, greatly mitigates the disease in the few individuals 
not entirely protected, and most markedly diminishes the disfigurement to which 
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it otherwise gives rise. These facts are almost universally admitted ; yet the 
practice is violently opposed by a few misguided people, of whom some are, 
from some defect of mental constitution, those who are always found opposing 
anything which commends itself to the generality of mankind, and who in some 
instances are of those who are the victims of a morbid thirst for notoriety, how- 
ever questionably obtained ; others are in a position of negative opposition, from 
failure to comprehend the immense importance of the subject; and still others 
oppose the measure, either because they have witnessed or been informed of 
cases in which the course of the vaccine disease was not so mild and harmless 
as it almost invariably is, or in which events have been imputed to it with which 
it was in no wise chargeable. These opponents of vaccination are generally 
most earnest propagandists of their views, and often display great ingenuity, 
bordering on fertility of invention, in bringing up plausible objections to the 
practice. Let us see how far the objections commonly urged are tenable. 

Without troubling ourselves to consider the ridiculous pretensions of the 
earlier opponents of vaccination, in regard to the danger of implanting brutish 
instincts, etc., we will consider the alleged danger of conveying grave diseases 
along with vaccinia. In this connection scrofula and syphilis are more particu- 
larly mentioned. It is darkly hinted that, although no ill effect may show itself 
immediately after vaccination, a scrofulous taint may have been implanted, and 
may in the sequel, perhaps after the lapse of years, or it may be in a future gen- 
eration, give rise to disastrous effects. It is not considered necessary to show 
that this horrible suggestion has any foundation in fact. Imagination is a more 
powerful auxiliary. But it happens that there are facts which, to all reasonable 
minds, will at once demonstrate the falsity of the assertion. In the first place, 
the Zutentional inoculation of scrofula, by way of experiment, is a matter of the 
utmost difficulty, and generally regarded as utterly impossible. Moreover, sta- 
tistics show conclusively that there is now very much less of scrofula and allied 
diseases in the world than there was before the practice of vaccination, and that 
small-pox is one of the prime causes of scrofula. Vaccination, being the great 
antagonist of small-pox, is therefore, Avo éanto, far from being a cause of scrofula, 
one of the best means of preventing it. 

As regards the conveyence of the second of the above-mentioned diseases, 
such transmission has often been alleged, but almost all the reputed cases on 
record will break down completely before a critical examination. Our present 
space is insufficient for such examination, and we must refer those who desire a 
thorough exposition of tbe subject to the pages of purely medical literature,* and 
ask that the following statements be accepted upon authority. Leaving out of 
consideration the very few cases in which the disease has unquestionably been 
communicated in vaccination by the contamination of the vaccine lymph with ex- 
traneous fluids, and in which the transmission was avoidable, and therefore for- 
eign to the present question, it may be asserted that no recorded instance makes 
the slightest approach toward overthrowing the almost unanimous opinion of 
pathologists against the possibility of conveying, in a well-performied vaccina- 
tion, any other disease than the genuine vaccinia. The accepted theory is that 
the virus of vaccinia is something entirely suz generis, and incapable of deriving 
any peculiar attribute from the particular constitution of the individual in whose 
system it happens to be proliferated, and therefore utterly incapable of convey- 


* The reader who wishes to pursue further this particular branch of the subject, will find in the ‘f Ameri- 
ican Journal of Syphilography and Dermatology ” for July ef seg., a series of articles by Dr. Foster, in which 
the question is elaborately discussed.—Epiror GALaxy. 
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ing to another person any disease other than vaccinia, unless, as before stated, 


it be fortuitously contaminated. 

That this opinion of pathologists is not born alone of closet meditation, but 
founded on very tangible data, let me instance the following facts : 

A person may have been exposed to the infection of small-pox long enough 
before being vaccinated to allow of both diseases becoming developed simultane- 
ously ; so that, the period of incubation being quite different in the two diseases, 
at one and the same time the individual may be the subject of a double eruption 
—that of small-pox and that of vaccinia. If, in such a case, matter from the 
vaccinial vesicle be inoculated into a person who has never been exposed to 
either clisease, care being taken not to contaminate the matter with that from the 
small-pox pustules, nothing but the pure vaccinial disease will result, without a 
trace of small-pox. Rayer, the great French dermatologist, refined this experi- 
ment in the following manner: He inoculated a person with small-pox, by means 
of multiple punctures arranged in the form of a circle, and in the middle of this 
circle he inserted vaccine virus. The period of incubation of z#ocu/ated small- 
pox being the same as that of vaccinia, on the eighth day a circle of confluent 
small-pox efflorescence was developed, inside of which was a normal vaccinial 
vesicle, extending quite to the inner margin of the small-pox ring, so that, on 
superficial inspection, the associated lesions gave the appearance of a single 
large vesicle. Now, on inoculating another individual with virus from the peri- 
pheral portion of the patch, small-pox was produced, whereas, on inoculating 
still another person with matter taken only from the central portion, nothing but 
vaccinia was produced. Of all known diseases small-pox is the most readily 
transmissible ; and since we have thus seen that it cannot be conveyed through 
the medium of vaccine lymph, are we not forced to conclude that the disease of 
which we are speaking is also incapable of being transmitted in this way? But 
we need not rest our conclusions on analogy, however convincing. Direct ex- 
periments have been made, under special circumstances which rendered them 
justifiable, which have resulted in demonstrating the impossibility of conveying 
the disease under consideration through the medium of pure vaccine lymph. 
Professor Boeck, the venerable syphilographer, of Christiana in Norway, whom, 
during his recent visit to the United States, the writer had the pleasure of meet- 
ing on several occasions, while engaged in endeavoring to ascertain whether 
there were any grounds for the hope, which had been expressed, that the inocu- 
lation of this diease might cure leprosy, a disease prevalent in Norway, took oc- 
casion at the same time to submit the question now under consideration to a 
crucial test. His method of proceeding was to vaccinate children known to be 
syphilitic, and with virus from the vesicles thus formed, to inoculate lepers. In 
no case did any syphilitic manifestation result. 

The cases in which this disease has been conveyed in vaccination are ex- 
tremely rare, and in all of them the vaccine virus has been mingled either with 
the blood of the vaccinifer or with the secretion of a syphilitic lesion. In nu- 
merous cases, the appearance of the disease after vaccination has been only an 
accelerated development of a preéxisting taint. That vaccination possesses, in 
common with many exanthematous and other acute diseases, the power of has- 
tening the evolution of the disease of which we are speaking has been generally 
admitted by physicians since M. Viennois published his very full and lucid ex- 
position of the subject in the “ Archives Générales de Médecine”; but all who 
are most conversant with the subject concur that the actual conveyance of the 
taint by vaccination is one of the rarest of occurrences, and that it can always 
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be avoided if due care be taken in the selection of the virus with which the op- 
eration is performed, which can only be secured by entrusting the performance 
of vaccination to competent physicians solely. Upon this point much might be 
said in regard to the negligence with which this apparently trivial but really 
most important, operation has often been performed. A writer already quoted 
in this paper, commenting on the practice of vaccination in Scotland before the 
compulsory law, says: “The greater number of recipients . . did not come 
under the notice of the regular practitioner at all, but were dealt with by the 
midwife, a canny friend, or the father or mother, armed with clasp-knife or darn- 
ing-needle. I remember one amateur vaccinator of great local repute, a surgeon 
of old shoes, the weapon of whose anti-varioloid [szc] warfare was his awl. The 
arsenal of this body of volunteers was in keeping with their armory.” Even the 
learned French Academy of Medicine formerly entrusted vaccination to a super- 
annuated porter, whose hand trembled to such a degree that his aim was very un- 
certain. I have myself seen public vaccination performed in such a manner that, 
to say the least, if any contamination had occurred, it would have been utterly 
impossible to trace it to its source. The very fact of such gross negligence hav- 
ing prevailed without having oftener produced unpleasant results, is a weighty 
argument against the danger of contamination by vaccination ; but it is never- 
theless to be hoped that the onslaughts of the anti-vaccinators may be produc- 
tive of some little good effect, and in no particular is such more likely or more 
to be desired than in the matter of increased carefulness in the operation. 

Many cutaneous diseases are imputed to vaccination, but, while not denying 
that erysipelas does sometimes result from this cause (but no oftener than from 
the mere scratch of a pin), or that it is very liable to follow vaccination with im- 
proper virus, admitting at the same time that a local eczema is frequently devel- 
oped by vaccination in those predisposed to it, we nevertheless maintain that 
vaccination is in almost all instances unjustly charged with producing these ef- 
fects, and that it is exceedingly rare for them to assume such a severity as to re- 
sist simple treatment. As regards erysipelas, the only dangerous one of these 
affections, the following case, related to me by a prominent physician of this city, 
will show that the statement made above is not made unadvisedly. This gen- 
tleman had engaged to vaccinate a certain child on a particular day, but some- 
thing prevented his doing so, and the child went unvaccinated. On the eighth 
day after the appointed time—just the day on which the vaccinia would have 
reached typical development—the child was attacked with erysipelas of the left 
arm, at the usual seat of vaccination, and the disease terminated fatally. The 
narrator remarked that he was very thankful that he had not vaccinated the 
child, for in that case the death would surely have been attributed to the vac- 
cination. 

It is very true that a vaccinial vesicle may, by neglect or meddlesome treat- 
ment, become quite a serious affair. The causes of this need not be specified ; 
suffice it to say, that the operation of opening the vesicle for the purpose of tak- 
ing lymph, when skilfully done, is not one of them, and should, on the sheer 
ground of humanity, always be allowed. Whenever any undue inflammatory 
action occurs, whatever may be its cause, the case should always be treated in 
accordance with the physician’s directions. Do not trust to domestic lore for in- 
spiration in regard to the treatment of the case. Above all things else do not 
apply a poultice—that ready refuge of ignorance—unless the physician, seeing 
some special feature in the case, shall have ordered it. I have seen a great 
many very sore arms, which I had every reason to believe would have pro- 
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gressed favorably had they not been unwarrantably poulticed. I may be al- 
lowed to indulge the hope that there is a time coming in which it will be com- 
monly perceived that anything which exerts any influence at al over the human 
body may with injudicious use be as productive of harm as otherwise it would 


be of benefit. 

The above is a brief summary of the leading facts in regard to the efficiency 
and safety of vaccination. To a full consideration of them a volume might well 
be devoted. Before passing to the consideration of side issues, which, by the 
way, can be here only sparingly presented, a few words seem appropriate in re- 
gard to the advisability of re-vaccination, as it is called, ze. a repetition of the 
operation upon persons who have already been successfully vaccinated. It is 
generally conceded that ordinarily a single thorough vaccination confers perma- 
nent protection. But exceptions to this rule are not unfrequent, and particu- 
larly it is found that the susceptibility to small-pox is most liable to become 
reéstablished at about the age of fifteen years in those who have been vacci- 
nated in infancy. During seasons of epidemic prevalence of the disease, also, a 
return of susceptibility is remarked, or, more correctly perhaps, the protective 
influence is more than ordinarily taxed. Accordingly it is in the highest degree 
advisable that vaccination should be repeated at the age above menticned, and 
thereafter during every epidemic of small-pox. It is scarcely necessary to insist 
that equal care should be bestowed upon a secondary as upon a primary vacci- 
nation. 

Of late years there have been many in the medical profession who have ques- 
tioned whether the vaccine lymph in common use has not in some way become 
deteriorated by having passed through so many human beings, losing thereby, 
to a certain extent, its power of producing typical Jennerian vaccinial vesicles, 
and therefore more or less of its efficiency as a prophylactic of small-pox. For 
this reason, and also to avoid all possible danger of conveying disease other than 
vaccinia, some physicians have advocated the occasional regeneration of the 
virus by recourse to the cow, either by taking great pains to discover cases of 
casual cow-pox, and to take lymph from such sources, or to obtain an equivalent 
improvement of the current lymph by what is called retro-vaccination, which 
consists in vaccinating heifers from the human subject, with the idea that the 
virus will acquire fresh energy by passing through the bovine system. Animal 
vaccination, as it is called, has long heen practised in Naples, and latterly in 
Paris. In Brussels great attention has been paid to the subject, and in St. Pe- 
tersburgh it is very extensively and satisfactorily practised. In Paris, during 
the present epidemic, animal vaccination is not thought to have been as effectual 
as that with humanized lymph. Evidently it has been very carelessly done, and 
we should not hastily accept the Parisian results as adverse to the practice 
when well conducted. Further evidence is yet needed to show that it possesses 
equal efficacy with that ordinarily pursued in this country and Great Britain. 
One great point in its favor is, that we can thereby obtain a much more abundant 
supply of virus than by the ordinary method, and so avoid vaccine panics, and 
therefore the temptation to use virus indiscriminately obtained. It is to be 
hoped that in the United States a trial may be made of it by those competent to 
the task. Meanwhile, our experience enables us to confirm the views of the best 
pathologists that there has been no deterioration of the Jennerian lymph in com- 
mon use. It is safe to assert that the people of Great Britain and the United 
States are as effectually protected against small-pox as are the inhabitants of 
those countries where animal vaccination has found most favor. The idea that 
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humanized virus has degenerated is based on the false notion that the virus 
which we take from a child is only a portion, and therefore possessing only a part 
of the efficacy, of that which was inserted into his arm; whereas it is well known 
that animal viruses become proliferated within the system, after the manner of a 
ferment, so that it is true that, as “a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump,” a 
minute portion of vaccine creates a vastly increased amount of identical matter, 
each particle of which is equally energetic with the original specimen. It is true 
that individual specimens of vaccine show a certain feebleness, but there are re- 
liable indications which rarely fail to point out to the collector of lymph those 
sources from which only enfeebled virus is to be obtained. 

+ As regards the freedom of young heifers from diseases capable of being con- 
veyed to man, we have the authority of several of the veterinary members of the 
French Academy of Medicine, that even very young heifers, in certain of the 
departments of France, are occasionally the subjects of charbon, a disease of 
great gravity, and capable of conveyance to man. If, then, we are to adopt the 
use of cow virus, let us be careful that it comes from regions where there is no 
charbon. 

As the strength of a chain is that of its weakest link, it is evident that the 
community as a whole can never be perfectly protected against small-pox until 
each individual shall have been so protected. The welfare of the people, then, 
demands that every one should be vaccinated, always excepting, of course, those 
who may present some special contra-indicating circumstance. We hold it to be 
perfectly justifiable that the State should compel its citizens to undergo this op- 
eration. The objection on the score of infringing the liberty of the subject, is 
frivolous and vexatious. It need not be feared that those who might resist 
would succeed in getting themselves looked upon as martyrs. In England they 
have only succeeded in rendering themselves ridiculous. There are some faults 
in the law now in force there, and known as the Vaccination Act of 1867, but the 
principle itself has been amply vindicated. As ours is not a paternal govern- 
ment, we must look to the State legislatures for the enactment of a compulsory 
vaccination law, and it is to be hoped that before many years such action will be 
taken. Meanwhile we must trust to “moral suasion.” Let those who under- 
stand the subject omit no opportunity to impress upon their fellows the urgent 
necessity of this great measure, and to remind them that by this simple and be- 
nign means alone can we hope ever to thoroughly eradicate the loathsome and 
deadly scourge—small-pox. We have our foot upon the monster’s neck ; let us 


not relax our hold. 
FRANK P. FOSTER. 
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A NEW BALLAD ON AN OLD THEME, 


HE stars are shining, the moon rides high, 
te The pine boughs start as the wind goes by, 
The owls and the bats flit overhead. 
Open thy window, my beauty, my bride ; 
] am not come to lie down by thy side ; 
Haste thee, my love, for I cannot abide ; 
The moon and the stars may swiftly ride,— 
They cannot outride the dead. 





LENORE. 


The winds are bringing up the sun, 
I may not wait till night be done, 
Or ever the stars are fled. 
I have ridden afar, afar, 
From fields that were trodden red by war; 
I have outridden moon and star,— 
They cannot outride the dead. 


Awake, my love, and dress thee soon ; 

We'll ride away, under the fleeting moon, 
Or ever the stars are fled. 

Haste thee, my beauty, haste, my bride ; 

To bridal chamber ere morn we'll ride ; 

Or ever the dew on grass be dried, 

We shall lie down there, side by side,— 
Swift coursers ride the dead. 


Oh, lover mine, I dread, I fear! 

Oh, wherefore, wherefore com’st thou here, 
Whien the stars are overhead ? 

And wherefore canst thou not abide ? 

And whither, dearest, wilt thou ride ? 

And whither wilt thou take thy bride ? 

Oh, come, and rest thee by my side, 
Until the night be sped. 


I cannot rest, I cannot delay ; 

We must be thousand miles away 
Or ever the stars are fled. 

Over the hills, and over the plains, 

We must course with flying reins ; 

I feel the morning in my veins,— 
It must not see the dead. 


Oh, Jover mine, I dread, I fear 

Some evil thing doth bring thee here, 
While the stars are overhead. 

But, lo, I come, nor loth nor slow; 

Thy will, thy path I may not know, 

But I will go where thou wilt go, 
Though it were to the dead. 





THE STYLES OF DISRAELI AND OF DICKENS. 


WO writers of fiction could not easily be more unlike than the great 
T humorist whose death we are all now deploring, and the clever satirist 
who has paused toward the close of a laborious and successful political career, to 
taste again the literary success of his younger years. And before proceeding to 
the examination of the styles of these two eminent writers, it may be worth our 
while to consider for a moment a difference between the United States and 
Great Britain, which the publication of Mr. Disraeli’s novel brings to notice and 
illustrates—the difference in the grade of the men by which the governments of 
the two countries are carried on. Mr. Disraeli has been twice Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; he was for some years the leader of the House of Commons, and 
was recently Premier; and yet he now produces another novel, bearing incon- 
trovertible internal evidence that it was written recently, and which, whatever its 
defects, has merit enough to command the attention, if not the unqualified admi- 
ration, of the two great nations in whose language it is written. Mr. Gladstone, 
now for the second time Premier, a great statesman, and all his life a laborious 
political worker (not exactly what we mean by politician), has just published 
“Juventus Mundi,” a work full of scholarship, philosophy, and subtle criticism, 
The late Earl of Derby, who, as Lord Stanley, was the most brilliant debater in 
the House—* The Rupert of debate,” as Bulwer finely called him—who, for 
many years, was the acknowledged head of the Tory party, and its leader in the 
House of Lords, had the scholarship, the poetical ability, and found the time to 
make a translation of the Iliad, second only to Mr. Bryant’s. What Lord 
Brougham did we all remember ; and in both Houses of the British Parliament 
are many men who have attained a certain distinction, or at least have done 
soine worthy service, in some department of literature or science, although their 
names are not known out of their own country except in literary or scientific 
circles. We look through our Houses of Congress almost in vain for such 
men ; look for them in vain, not only now, but in the annals of the two preced- 
ing generations, when our legislative halls were more commonly filled than they 
are at present by men of culture and of character. One or two men of mark, for 
their acquirements as jurists or men of letters, we may discover; but with 
these rare exceptions, we have no satisfaction in our search. We must step out- 
side of our legislative bodies, to find upon the bench, and even there only among 
the judges of the highest State courts and the United States courts, a few men 
of culture and of varied intellectual gifts and acquirements. 

It must be admitted that this difference is in some measure due to the fact 
that the legislators, elected or born, of the British people have, thus far, come 
from a wealthy class; and that for the most part they are relieved, from their 
youth upward, from the necessity of making a provision for themselves and their 
families. If they have not inherited estates themselves, they are generally 
members of families in which property, more or less considerable, is hereditary, 
and from whose heads they receive a competent allowance, or its equivalent. 
Yet Mr. Gladstone, the son of a manufacturer, is far from being wealthy. But we 
find the same difference between the men of business of the two countries. Mr. 
Goschen, a member of the present British Cabinet, is a banker; so was the poet 
Rogers ; and so is, or was, Mr. Grote, the historian of Greece and of Greek phi- 
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losophy, whose works have, by an equal profundity of scholarship and of thought, 
made all others on their subjects in our language obsolete. Whatever may be the 
reason for the facts, these are the facts ; and they are very significant. The menin 
question, it is true, are few, compared with the numbers which compose the British 
Parliament. But these are only the men who have made great success. They 
are the flower and the fruit; but the tree of which such men are the highest 
product must bea richand a noble growth. It would be well for us if our leading 
politicians would divert to general culture, or special study, a little more time 
from the extra-legislative labor of so securing the distribution of government 
offices—of the various collectorships of customs and internal revenue, and even 
of cadetships, and petty clerkships in the departments—that “the party ” may 
be sustained, and their own political success assured. Can we reasonably ex- 
pect that our affairs will be managed by statesmen—would it not be wild to 
hope that they will be controlled by men who are both statesmen and men of 
culture—when one of the chief functions of the members of our highest legisla- 
tive body is the manipulation of government patronage, the striving to outwit 
each other in the distribution of the pettiest offices in the gift of the Government 
in their district? Can we look for statesmanship in a body which allows an 
office to lapse merely in order to get rid, with some semblance of decency, of the 
ablest, we might almost say the only, political economist who has appeared in 
our civil service for a generation? It would be unwise in us to blink the fact 
that mediocrity of talent, inferiority of acquirement, an inability even to 
write or to speak with simplicity, correctness and force, coupled with a low dex- 
terity in political intrigue, are the distinguishing traits of the majority of our pub- 
lic men, and that these defects and vices are bringing deserved reproach on our 
republican institutions. The country is prosperous, because of its wealth of re- 
sources and the freedom of its people; the nation is powerful, but in spite rather 
than by reason of the manner in which its affairs are administered. How long 
can it thrive and be strong under the rule of uncultured, narrow-minded men, 
whose only skill is that of managing politicians? But this topic has only an in- 
cidental connection with the subject of the present article. 

Mr. Disraeli is a brilliant novelist, but not a great one ; and his last book will 
not increase, even if it sustains, his previous reputation. With a knowledge of 
the world unsurpassed among British statesmen and writers, he seems to lack 
that knowledge of human nature—he certainly lacks that shaping imagination— 
without which it is impossible to create character, to make personages that live 
upon the page. In all his books he has not embodied a type ; he has hardly pro- 
duced an individual. His men and women are things of shreds and patches, 
stitched together and stuffed out into an uncouth semblance of humanity, and 
made to utter certain words and go through certain actions with a stiff and 
awkward imitation of the ways and the speech of flesh and blood. We do not re- 
member his personages ; and we forget them because as we read his account of 
them we do not feel that we know them. Brought into contact with them—we 
cannot say that he makes us acquainted with them—we not only do not become 
convinced of the reality of their existence, but we come to doubt the reality of 
our own. In our intercourse with them we think neither of them nor of our- 
selves, only of Mr. Disraeli. His wit, his fancy, his shrewd penetration, his 
satirical observation of the world, his scoffing disbelief in his fellow men, are 
uppermost in our minds ; and we lay down the book neither loving nor hating 
the personages whom he has paraded before us, having never felt w7¢h them, and 
thinking only of the wide experience and close observation of the author. They 
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are not extravagant; they do not violate possibility; they are all rather within 
the limits of every-day life. What they lack is not correct form, but warmth, 
color, vitality. 

In all “ Lothair” there is but- one living figure, but one that leaves an im- 
press of reality or even of ideal truth; and this figure is one of the subordinate 
personages. Lothair himself is a mere name ; Theodora, a stereoscopic figure, 
salient and striking, but as dead as plaster-of-paris. The dukes and duchesses, 
cardinals and monsignori are a mere supernumerary procession of puppets that 
walk across Mr. Disraeli’s stage, uttering, as if it were no concern of theirs, his 
wit and sarcasm. But when St. Aldegonde appears, be it for only a moment, we 
see a living soul. And one proof of his firm, well-rounded individuality is that 
he can be looked at in a different light by different people. This is the case with 
Shakespeare’s personages, as it is with men and women in real life. Like them, 
St. Aldegonde can be misconceived, misapprehended, misunderstood ; because 
like them he is alive ; that like-all living things he provokes liking and disliking, 
and brings into the problem of his personal relation with those whom he meets, 
their feelings toward him. We all agree about the dukes and duchesses, and 
cardinals and monsignori, and the proper young women ; they can all be labelled, 
like vials of medicine, and when we take them we know their operation before- 
hand. St. Aldegonde is the best representation in literature of a variety of the 
Anglo-Saxon man who is the product of high social and intellectual culture, and 
yet whose individuality and independence culture has not repressed, hardly mod- 
ified ; a man who hates shams, and shows, and scenes, and occasions, and all set 
forms and figures of social intercourse ; who rebels against ceremony, and who 
scorns etiquette and conventionality so much that, although he is the soul of real 
kindness and courtesy, he sometimes seems uncourteous. Thus he wonders 
why Lothair must have a grand celebration of his coming cf age, why he can’t 
“be content with receiving his friends in a quiet way,” and, if he must do some- 
thing for the county, build a wing for the infirmary, and not “bore us with 
speeches and fireworks.” He doubts whether we should pray; but it is because 
“it seems very arrogant in us to dictate to an all-wise Creator what we desire.” 
He tells a bishop to his face that he hates Sunday, particularly in the country, 
where they then were; but in spite of his detestation of celebrations, when the 
farmers and villagers and the stokers of the railways approach the princely group 
around Lothair to offer him their congratulations, St. Aldegonde “ was much 
pleased, and carefully addressed them as they went by.” He repents of his 
snubbing the bishop, which it must be confessed was rather a severe manifesta- 
tion of his candor and love of simplicity, although it should be considered in ex- 
tenuation to what a degree the average Englishman allows himself to be bored 
by bishops ; but we do not hear of his repenting his behavior at a dinner into 
which he was inveigled by a solemn prig and snob, whose priggishness and 
snobbery took the frightful form of elaborate dinner-giving, and where St. Alde- 
gonde put both elbows on the table, and would eat nothing but cold meat. He, 
the heir to a dukedom, was disgusted because the table was full of * swells.” 
He detests the Duke of Brecon, who is also something of a prig, and whose 
priggishness takes the form of a profession of principle and of being straight- 
forward ; but St. Aldegonde, himself the frankest and most outspoken of men, 
says, @ propos of the Duke, “I hate a straightforward fellow. The fun of talk is 
to find out what a man really thinks, and then contrast it with the enormous lies 
he has been telling all dinner, and, perhaps, all his life.” He goes about listless 
and slouchy, apparently taking no interest in anything; but when a man ap- 
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peared who really knew anything, “St. Aldegonde would draw him out with 
skill, himself displaying an acquaintance with the peculiar topic which often sur- 
prised his habitual companions ; for he professed never to read.” He shuns the 
accomplishment-exhibitions of society ; and yet, when Theodora recited Alfieri, 
he “listened in a sort of ecstasy, and rushed forward with a countenance as 
serious as the theme, to offer his thanks and express his admiration.” He is 
thought by some of those who misunderstand him to be selfish, conceited, and 
obstinate—a pig-headed fellow in a grand way. Such, at least, was not his ma- 
ker’s conception of him. Those who judge him thus probably forget that Dis- 
raeli, introducing him, says that he was spoiled and knew it; but that “ had he 
been an ordinary being, he would have merely subsided into selfishness and ca- 
price ; but having good abilities and a good disposition, he was eccentric, adven- 
turous, and sentimental.” As to selfishness, his behavior to his brother-in-law 
shows him free from that. Bertram loves in earnest a Greek girl, Euphrosyne, 
and is in great trouble about the probability of his noble family’s consenting te 
his marriage with her. He consults St. Aldegonde, who, after first wishing in 
boyish fashion for his wife, Bertha, because she is the only person he knows 
“who has a head,” and then telling him that if he were not his brother-in-law he 
should have been very glad to marry Euphrosyne himself, muses gravely awhile, 
and determines at once to give up the greatest enjoyment he had ever known, at 
the prospect of losing which he had been storming only a moment before, and 
go home with Bertram. “ We must think,” he says, “of nothing but your affairs. 
We must return instantly. The whip [Parliamentary] will be an excuse, but the 
real business will be Euphrosyne. 1 should delight in having her for a sister- 
in-law ; but the affair will require management.” And he manages it; for both 
his mother-in-law and his father-in-law respect his character. His mother 
wishes to take counsel with him, for “when he is serious, his judgment is 
good,” and in this the author himself tells us “ her grace evinced the just appre- 
ciation of character for which women are remarkable.” St. Aldegonde was “the 
only one of his sons-in-law whom the Duke really considered and a little feared.” 
He took high ground with the Duke, and carried his point. More, this heir toa 
dukedom determined to make his second son, the future Lord Clovis, a Greek 
merchant. The Duke says of him, in a puzzled way, “ He knows so many odd 
people”; but confesses that he “has been a comfort” to him in this matter. 
That is no selfish, conceited, obstinate man. He ¢s an egoist, but an amiable 
one ; and his egoism takes the form of a defiance of conventionality, etiquette, 
and sham, and of a refusal to flatter, in any way, silently or otherwise, the vanity 
of bores, or to make friends or companions of people whom he does not like. 
The ability to do this is, of all the privileges of great wealth and well-assured 
high station, the most covetable. Strange that the doing it is so rare that a man 
who avails himself of it is thought both selfish and eccentric. 

St. Aldegonde has been worth some attention because he is almost the only 
living personage that Disraeli has created, and such a fine representation of a 
peculiar Anglo-Saxon type of man that has never before been so well repre- 
sented. Doubtless he is a portrait from the life. He exists in this country; but 
he is rare and generally undeveloped. For we Anglo-Saxons, notwithstanding 
our devotion to personal freedom, for which we will pledge not only our lives 
but our sacred honors, and even our more sacred fortunes, are inclined to snob- 
bishness and toadyism; and there are in this country very few men who are so 
content with their position, whatever it may be, that they are unwilling to try 
and “get on” by what is called social tact, which in a general way means en- 
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durance of people that you more or less dislike, and flattery of people that you 
more or less despise. 

As a painter of character, Mr. Dickens was exactly what Mr. Disraeli is not, 
and was not exactly what Mr. Disraeli is. In this respect, as in most others, 
they were direct opposites. For Mr. Dickens’s personages have a vitality and 
a seeming reality that, when we consider what they are, is amazing. For they 
are mostly extravagant caricatures ; often, too, not the caricature of a whole man, 
but of one trait or even trick of a man, as all caricatures are apt to be. Most of 
them, nearly all of them, are such creatures as never did exist, and could by no 
possibility exist. Sam Weller, for example, the personage who first made Mr. 
Dickens known the world over, is a monster, as monstrous as those human 
forms with wings that we call angels, or those horses with long spiral horns 
growing from their foreheads that we call unicorns. He is monstrous and im- 
possible in two ways: first, from within, by the law of his own being, which 
would not permit such a development as must have produced the creature 
Dickens has shown us; next, from without; the conditions of life would restrain 
and repress such a development, even if the germ of it existed. So of Dick 
Swiveller, Mrs. Nickleby, Quilp, Betsy Trotwood, Mr. Micawber, Captain Cut- 
tle, and so forth, including nearly every personage within that range of character 
thatis peculiar to Mr. Dickens. He was mainly a caricaturist, and his written 
caricatures are far more extravagant and exaggerated than any that John Leech, 
or even Richard Doyle, drew for “ Punch’s” pages. And extravagant to ab- 
surdity as we know them to be, even while we acknowledge this, how real they 
seem! Monsters although they are, they are living monsters. We do know 
them. Sam Weller, Mrs. Nickleby, Captain Cuttle, Sairey Gamp live in our 
memories, creatures of flesh and blood, more real than half our acquaintances ; 
while Mr. Disraeli’s personages, who are no more impossible than many of our 
dearest and dullest friends, are so lifeless that they fade out of our memories 
without giving us the preliminary trouble of dropping them or going to their funer- 
als. The reason of this difference can be told, but cannot be explained. It is sim- 
ply that Dickens had imagination, genius ; and that Disraeli has not imagination, 
and has only talent. Charles Reade has this vitalizing quality of mind in a very 
great degree. Perhaps it should be said that he had it in that degree; for his 
earlier works show much more of it than his later. Yet every line and every 
movement of Jael Dence’s noble form, every word that comes from her warm, 
true heart through her lovely lips, is instinct with life and fraught with feeling. 

Mr. Dickens, without a doubt, was the great humorist of his time. In the 
first pages of “ The Pickwick Papers” he showed a humor richer, subtler than 
that of any writer who was then living, or who has since come before the public. 
Mr. Winkle’s duel with Dr. Slammer has in it all the fun of the finest farce that 
was ever acted; the author producing in narrative all the effect both of the 
written play and the acting. We see poor Winkle making a confidant of Snod- 
grass, and asking him with pale lips if he can rely upon his secrecy ; and Snod- 
grass, in his simplicity and his vanity at being engaged in an affair of honor, 
which gave him the excitement of the field without its perils, promising and 
offering to swear eternal secrecy, and assuring his friend that he will give him 
all needful assistance. We see them going to the ground, and passing the trench 
of the fort, which looked to poor Winkle “like a colossal grave.” We see the 
arrangements, and the absurd dénouement, with the manceuvres of Dr, Payne te 
avoid a bloodless issue, and bring it about that somebody shall give satisfaction 
to somebody ; till, at last, he offers to fight poor Snodgrass himself if that gen- 
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tleman should have felt aggrieved by any remarks that he, Dr. Payne, had made. 
This Dr. Payne, of whom we have only this and one subsequent glimpse, is an 
exquisitely humorous, although broad, caricature of the army man of the past 
generation, to whom giving satisfaction was the great if not the chief end and 
object of life. This scene was described in the second chapter of “ The Pick- 
wick Papers,” and of itself was enough to make an enviable reputation for its 
author as ahumorist. But when, on working himself gradually free from the bonds 
which the publisher had imposed upon him, Dickens enlarged the scope of his 
design, and introduced Sam Weller and Mr. Weller, Sr., Mrs. Cluppins, and the 
Deputy Shepherd ; developed Mr. Winkle and Mr. Tupman ; took his readers to 
Eatanswill, and to court for the trial of the great case of Bardell vs. Pickwick, 
he at once rose to the first place in English literature as a narrator of low 
comedy. 

It has been said that “ The Pickwick Papers” was its author’s best book ; 
and, in certain respects, this judgment is sound. Humor was Mr. Dickens's 
great distinctive trait ; and for humor, pure and simple, he produced in all his 
life nothing quite equal to “ Pickwick ”—nothing so sustained, so varied, so un- 
strained. He afterwards became more conscious of his humor as he wrote, and 
showed his consciousness. He let us see the preparation of his fun; he made 
points like an actor who feels that the points are expected by his audience, and 
also feels, and shows that he feels, that by the use of certain means he can make 
them. The spontaneous humor of “ Pickwick” was never equalled, even by 
its author. He afterwards gave to too many of his humorous characters certain 
peculiarities of person, manner, or speech, on whtch he rung a limited range of 
changes ; and this degenerated into a trick, like the giving of what in stage 
cant is called a gag toa comic actor, which he uses deliberately to force a 
laugh. This was a needless device in Mr. Dickens, whose humor seemed 
exhaustless. 

Great, however, as Mr. Dickens’s humor was, it was not of the highest quality. 
Its elements were not sufficiently simple; it did not rest sufficiently upon un- 
mitigated human nature. It was humor of the period when, and almost of the 
place where, it was written. Its conditions were those of English society of the 
present day, and the speech and manners of the lower order of people in London 
and other English towns. Unlike Shakespeare’s humor, or even Scott’s, or 
Moliére’s, it was of an age, and was not for all time. It cannot be translated, 
for it depends too much upon a mere fashion of language. What to a German, 
a Frenchman, or a Greek, is the fun of Sam Weller’s talk, of Mrs. Gamp’s, of 
Captain Cuttle’s? The humor inheres too closely in the incongruity of their 
phraseology with the thought they would express. What will this humor be 
even to English-speaking people a hundred years hence, or even fifty? Quite 
incomprehensible. It will have gone out with the fashions of our day. But 
Shakespeare’s humor, and Scott’s, and Moliére’s, and Rabelais’s, and Cervantes’s, 
is simple, absolute, and eternal; it rests only on the elements of human nature 
—that Aryan human nature, it is true, which Disraeli’s Mr. Phoebus talks so 
much about. For whether a Chinaman or an Arab, or any of the Semitic and 
Turanian folk could appreciate Falstaff or Sancho Panza, is more than doubt- 
ful. And yet the man who wrote the Book of Job, and made his advice-wearied 
hero say: “ Verily, ye are the people, and when ye die wisdom will die with you,” 
should have been able toapprehend it. But it is not necessary to go tothe greatest 
of Shakespeare’s humorous creations for an illustration of the simple and ele- 
mental character of his humor. Take a slight and passing speech for example. 
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When the Boy, in “ Henry V.,” says, on the skirts of the battle, “I would give 
all my fame for a pot of ale and safety,” he brings together ideas which were as 
absurdly incongruous a thousand years ago, and will be so a thousand years 
hence, as they are now; and which can be perfectly expressed in any civilized 
language. When Prince Hal speaks to Pointz of the inventory of his shirts, to 
wit: “one for superfluity and the other for use,” and of his two pairs of hose, 
“ these and those that weré the peach-colored ones,” his humor is equally simple in 
its character, and therefore equally universal in its capability of appreciation. 
Lucio and the Clown, in ‘ Measure for Measure,” two personages whose very 
names will hardly be recognized by the general reader, display constantly a 
humor more simple, less dependent for its effect on the fashion of a day, more 
subtle, more pervading and enduring than that in Dickens’s best comic passages, 
To find that, we need not go to Falstaff and to Dogberry. The same comparison 
is measurably true between Dickens and Scott, Moliére, Rabelais, and Cervantes, 

Like his humor, Mr. Dickens’s pathos was in general not of the highest type. 
It was very touching, and there are many passages in his books that must melt 
all but the stoniest natures, As his humor always provokes laughter, so his 
pathos generally moves to tears. But laughter is not the best witness to the 
high quality of humor, nor tears to that of pathos. I have known two cultivated, 
play-hardened men weep at the death of little Eva, in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” at 
the Bowery Theatre ; they knowing all the while that the play was rubbish, and 
the performance naught. We do not always laugh, or at least not much, at Fal- 
staff's wit; nor do we weep when we read “ Lear” and “ Othello.” 

Mr. Dickens, however, wrote one book so noble in its spirit, so grand and 
graphic in its style, and filled with a pathos so profound and simple, that it de- 
serves, and will surely take, a place among the great serious works of imagina- 
tion. “ The Tale of Two Cities,” his shortest story, and the one least thought 
of by the public of his own day, is the work that will secure him an enduring 
fame. It has little humor, and that is not of its author’s best ; but its picture 
of the fierce passion of the first French Revolution, of the hideous oppression 
which provoked that outbreak of ruthless revenge on the part of a whole people, 
and above all its portrayal of the noble-natured castaway, Sidney Carton, make 
it almost a peerless book in modern literature, and give it a place among the 
highest examples of all literary art. “Greater love hath no man than this, that 
he lay down his life for his friend.” And yet Sidney Carton did more ; for he gave 
his life, not for his friend, but to secure the woman he fondly loved a happy life 
with another man. And rare as such devotion and self-sacrifice is—from the 
nature of things must be—God be thanked that we all have within us the capa- 
bility of knowing and feeling that it is not impossible to human nature. ‘The 
conception of this story and of this character is sublime, and shows in its author 
an ideal of magnanimity and of charity unsurpassed in the history of all litera- 
ture. One slight, tender touch of the artist’s hand is too exquisite to be passed 
by, even in this hasty and imperfect appreciation of this noble book. The man 
and the family whose happiness Sidney Carton dies to save are in hot flight from 
Paris as he goes to the guillotine. How was so noble a death to be worthily 
portrayed? The author effects this by introducing a poor little sweet-natured, 
shrinking, but brave-hearted milliner girl, who was to be put to death—she coujd 
not guess why, as many could not then who suffered death as she did. She was 
with Evremonde in the prison of La Force, and when they are ordered out to 
take their places in the tumbrils she speaks to the supposed Evremonde, who is 
going to death with her. Looking closely, she sees that it is not Evremonde, 
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" but a man so like him that one might be taken for the other. She divines his 
purpose and keeps his secret, and begs that she may hold his “brave hand” to 
the last. His heart goes out to her in that supreme moment of their lives; he 
sustains and comforts her; and at last she asks, “Am I to kiss you now? is 
the moment come?” “Yes.” She kisses his lips; he kisses hers, and she 
mounts the scaffold. He follows her, murmuring to himself, “I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life.” The end comes ; and the castaway dies thinking, “ It isa 
far, far better thing that I do than I have ever done: it is a far, far better rest 
that I go to than I have ever known.” Beyond that the sublimity of simple self- 
sacrifice, the enthusiam of humanity, the purity of pathos can never go. In ail 
literature, in all history, there is not a grander, lovelier figure than the self- 
wrecked, self-devoted Sidney Carton. 

Disraeli and Dickens were not quite as unlike in their styles—their use of 
language—as they were in their cast of thought and their ideals of literary art. 
The style of neither is very good ; but the better of the two is not that of the 
highly educated son of the distinguished author of “ The Curiosities of Litera- 
ture,” but that of the son of the newspaper reporter, whose education was chiefly 
hard work as an attorney’s clerk. Both of them manifested a certain vulgarity, 
intellectual vulgarity, in their use of language ; but of the two the Tory Premier 
is the greater offender in this respect. Mr. Disraeli is by birth a British sub- 
ject, and from early association and habit he speaks and writes the English lan- 
guage; but it is beyond the power of all accidents of nativity or acts of Parlia- 
ment to make him an English man. His political critics have more than once 
complained of him that, as a politician, with all his subtlety and his craft, he is not 
able to understand Englishmen. The very good reason might be given for this 
that he is not English, but Jewish; and his Orientalism appears in his tone of 
thought and in his language. The latter is too often glaring, bedizened, and 
vitiated by a vulgar splendor and cheap grandeur. This appears in the very 
names of the personages of “ Lothair.” Such an assemblage of big-sounding 
titles and names was never seen before, even in the novels written for the weekly 
papers, except, perhaps, in some of Mr. Disraeli’s own earlier books. Lord St. 
Aldegonde, Lady Corisande, Lady Montairy, Apollonia Giles, Hugo Bohun, 
Clare Arundel, Lucien Campian (an American!), Mr. Phoebus, Theodora, Eu- 
phrosyne, Paraclete, are examples of Mr. Disraeli’s lavish largeness of nomen- 
clature. He says of Lady Corisande,* From the moment her fair cheek was 
sealed by the gracious approbation of majesty, all the critics of the court recognized 
her as the cynosure of the empyrean.” He must call one of some fellows taking a 
stand-up supper at Lord St. Jerome’s “a third wassailer.” He says of Theodora’s 
singing, “ Deeper and richer, deeper and richer it seemed to become, as it wound 
with exquisite facility through a symphony of delicious sound, until it ended in 
a passionate burst which made Lothair’s heart beat so tumultuously that fora 
moment he thought he should be overpowered ”—a description which, to 
any true and intelligent lover of music, is simply ridiculous. He cannot speak 
of a girl violinist without putting on her “a gigantic sash of dazzling beauty,” or 
make the good-natured St. Aldegonde compliment her for her performance with- 
out presenting her a “wondrous rose” from his button-hole. Lothair cannot 
have the plans of his proposed cathedral sent to him without a special paragraph 
describing the “large and magnificent portfolio,” which was “of morocco and of 
prelatial purple, with broad bands of gold, and alternate ornaments of a cross and 
a coronet.” Now enormously wealthy marquises may have their plans sent to 
them in such portfolios ; but if they do, they take it as a matter of course, and so 
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can we. What need of making such a fuss about it? Describing Rome ona 
day when the Papal cause seemed hopeless and the sky lowered over the city, 
he says well, “ The very aspect of the place itself was sinister . . . the old 
Seven Hills seemed to look askance.” This is finely terse and graphic ; but the 
author spoils its effect by adding immediately this bit of ambitious bombast: 


The haughty Capitol, impatient of its chapels, sighed once more for triumphs ; and the proud Palatine, re- 
membering the Czsars, glanced with imperial contempt on the palaces of the Papal princelings that, in the 
course of ignominious ages, had been constructed out of the exhaustless womb of its still sovereign ruin, 


A very delicate and artful description of Lothair’s weak, uncertain, inappre- 

‘ hensive condition of mind, as he lies wounded almost to death, and nursed by 

Lady St. Jerome and Clare Arundel, is marred by the following description of 
the effect of music upon his exhausted nature : 

The sounds came floating down the chamber till they seemed to cluster round his brain ; sometimes sol- 

emn, sometimes thrilling, sometimes the divine pathos melting the human heart with cedestial sympathy and 

heavenly solace. ‘Yhe tears fell fast from his agitated vision, and he sank back exhausted, almost insensible, 


on his pillow. 


Mr. Disraeli evidently fancies that he admires music very much, and feels it 
very deeply ; and perhaps he does; but it would not be suspected from the vul- 
gar way in which (as in the passage above) he writes about it. Besides, “ celes- 
tial sympathy avd heavenly solace” is but another form of “ Eastern splendor amp 
Oriental magnificence.” And let us at least hope that “agitated vision” is a 
misprint of “agitated visage”; although to speak of tears falling from an agi- 
tated visage is to use language like the poorest and most pretentious sort of 
newspaper reporter. And this Mr. Disraeli does often ; as, for instance, when 
describing a quiet domestic evening at the ducal seat of Brentham, he says that 
“music was the dasis of the evening's campaign,” or when he says that “ Lord 
Montairy was passionately devoted to croquet.” Nowa man may be passion- 
ately devoted to his mistress, and perhaps to his wife, or to some great cause or 
pursuit ; but to say that he is so to croquet should be left to those ladies who 
declare at table that they are passionately fond of tomaytoes, although it is 
sometimes tumattuses. Examples of his failure to command English idiom 
are frequent in “Lothair.” He says of some young gamblers that they were 
“playing a¢ [for] stakes which [that] would make their seniors look pale.” 
Misapplying the subjunctive mood, he writes, “If you de [are] disengaged, I vote 
we dine together” ; and “ Remember, if I de [am] wanted, I am always here.” 
He can even write, “I have got an engagement /o [at] the consulate”; “ Asia 
will send its patriarchs and pontiffs, and America and Australia 7¢s prelates ” ; 
“He is not quite as [so] tall as she is,” and “they rather calculated” that 
“taking advantage of the evening hour,” etc. 

Of bad construction, which on the one hand is vulgar, and on the other is so 
confused as to be nonsensical, examples like the following are too common: 


A pretty sight is a first rate dairy. 

Besides the notables of the county and his tenantry and their families, which drained all the neighboring 
villages, Lothair had forwarded several thousand tickets to the mayor and corporation of Grandchester, ete. 

The physician saw at once that Lord St. Jerome was truthf il, and that, thou ‘h his intelligence might be 
limited, it was pure and direct. Appreciating Lord St. Jerome, that nobleman found the redoubtable docto 
not ungenial, etc. 

He soothed and sustained her agitated frame, and sealed with an embrace her speechless form. Then, 
with soft thoughts and softer words, clinging to him, he induced her to resume their stroll, which both of, ete. 


The last three passages are examples of a style peculiarly British, and they 
are well worthy the attention of Mr. Lowell and other gentlemen who find in 


19 
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“ American” writers an inability to use the English language with that clear- 
ness and idiomatic force which is “as common as the day in the mother coun- 
try.” In the first the author of “ Lothair” makes his hero forward several thou- 
sand tickets, besides the notables of the county, his tenantry and their families, 
to the mayor and corporation of Grandchester, which must have somewhat as- 
tonished that honorable body. In the second he meant to say, “the doctor ap- 
preciating lord St. Jerome, the nobleman found him not ungenial”; but he does 
not say that; and whatever his sentence may mean, “ appreciating” applies only 
to St. Jerome. In the last passage the intelligent reader is puzzled to divine, 
first, how a frame can be soothed, and next, how a form can be sealed, and sealed, 
too, with an embrace. Finally he thinks, or should think, that Lothair, with soft. 
thoughts and softer words clinging to him (it would seem like burrs), induced 
Corisande to resume their stroll. But what the author meant to say was that as 
Corisande was clinging to Lothair with soft thoughts and softer words, he in- 
duced her to stroll. 

Space fails sooner than the crop of errors in language which deform Mr. 
Disraeli’s very clever and keenly satirical book. In the mere misuse of words 
he is copious. He continually uses (as Dickens does) repair for go; he con- 
founds would and should—“he exacted that they wou/d [should] be his com- 
panions ” ; he calls a father-in-law and mother-in-law “ legal parents”: he says that 
Lord Culloden “ guarded with precise knowledge and unceasing vigilance over 
Lothair’s vast inheritance,”—Lord Culloden guarded it, and may have watched 
over it, but he did not guard over it: his misuse of every is constant, not only in 
such vulgar phrases as “every confidence,” but in such sentences as “ every one 
was interested and remained quite fresh for ¢heir subsequent exertions ” : he falls 
in with the vulgar use of commence for begin, even writing of “commencing a 
meal”: he writes, “ There reguires [needs] no coronet on your carriage to tell me 
you are a nobleman”: he speaks of a statue of “life-like size,” meaning that it 
was of life-size; it might have been life-like whatever its size: he says of Lo- 
thair that “ he consoled himself with the recollection that he should probably have 
an opportunity of seeing him again,” meaning the anticipation*or the reflection ; 
we cannot recollect what is to come: he makes a Duchess’s daughter come in 
to “give her a rapid embrace,” which is worse than poor General Scott’s “ hasty 
plate of soup”: he frequently uses experience and witness in their vulgar sense of 
suffer and see, and he makes a staff officer, who is uneasy about Theodora, say, “I 
confess I should be much happier were she sitting round this camp-fire.” How 
one person can sit round a camp-fire may be left for decision by the Irish sol- 
dier who took an Indian prisoner “by surrounding him.” 

Mr. Dickens’s style exhibits few such blemishes as these. He rarely used 
words incorrectly, and the construction of his sentences is usually very clear, 
showing a very exact conception on his part of what he meant to say. This is 
notably the case in the tales which are introduced in the earlier chapters of “ The 
Pickwick Papers,” which are unexceptionably good examples of narrative English. 
Mr. Dickens’s style did not improve in purity and simplL city with his practice as 
a writer. Without becoming positively incorrect, it deteriorated somewhat from 
such directness and simplicity as it had at first. It became more and more a 
style of effect, and of conscious effect ; and that is always fatal to the highest 
excellence. Him, too, we must hold accountable for the introduction of that 
perfectly artificial humorous style, which consists in the mere trick of using big 
words for small cnes, and which, being so cheap, has become socommon :—exam- 
ples are the calling a hot-pieman a “ heated pastry vender” and ‘“ Could he be- 
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lieve his eyes! He looked again, and was under the painful necessity of admit- 
ting the veracity of his optics.” Micawber, who, excellent as he is, becomes some- 
thing of a bore before we have done with him, doses us with stuff of this kind; 
and we find it even in the grand “ Tale of Two Cities.” Some people have 
laughed at it, but few can do so now;; it is poor chaff. 

Unlike Disraeli, in the use of words, Dickens very rarely erred ; but one he 
misused sadly, as many careless speakers do—ge¢ in the sense of am, become. 
His offences in this regard are constant, numberless, and sometimes mon- 
strous. In one fine passage in “The Tale of Two Cities” (Chapter XXI.) he 
shocks us by writing, “ Thus, the rustling of an angel’s wings got blended with 
the other echoes, and they were not wholly of earth.” 

Both Disraeli and Dickens have written with a purpose, at least after the 
success of their first books—a bad habit for a novelist. Av-story should be told 
for its own sake. A great artist should have no conscience but for the truth of 
his art. And having this conscience and no other, he teaches more than if he 
sets out toteach. If he can show us man as he is, if he can give us a truthful 
picture in little of human nature, we can gain more by studying that than by 
pondering over the best sermon that he deliberately works into his story. But 
even here Dickens is incomparably the superior of Disraeli. Disraeli’s purpose 
has been that of a politician; Dickens wrote as a philanthropist. His purpose 
was a lovely and a noble one—to teach us charity. Hedidnot laborinvain. The 
world is better, purer, gentler, more loving and forgiving for the thirty years of 
Charles Dickens’s laborious life; and he goes to his rest, not only with our 
thankful remembrance of the innocent pleasure he has given us, but followed 


by the blessings due to a benefactor of mankind. 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE, 











THE GALAXY MISCELLANY. 


VIOLINS AND THEIR MANUFACTURE. 


the violin. This wonderful instrument has always been an enigma to the mu- 
sical world. That it does not understand the language of man is most fortu- 
nate, since thereby it escapes the confusion of conflicting opinions. In the in- 
teres of art, I have determined to publish the results of my long experience in 
relation to this subject. 

It is very generally known, that until the earlier part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the old Italian masters produced the best violins; and that after their 
period the manufacture of the instrument rapidly decayed. The violins then 
made attained a high price, and even at this day are eagerly sought by all artists 
and amateurs, because it is believed to be demonstrated beyond a doubt that no 
violin can be constructed which will be found so well adapted for solo performances 
as those of the old Italian masters, until it has been used a hundred years. 
Many violin manufacturers have in vain endeavored to overcome this difficulty. 
At last Vuillaume, of Paris, invented a chemical process by which wood was 
rendered old, and for a time he created a furor with his instruments. It turned 
out, however, that after a few years his violins deteriorated, and tinally became 
utterly useless. This failure established, it was declared, the impossibility of 
making violins which would prove of real value before attaining a greatage. This 
induced Ole Bull to have an instrument made of very old wood, and at first he 
thought himself successful in securing his object; but he also became convinced, 
at last, that every newly made violin must have a harsh sound unless constructed 
of chemically prepared wood. 

Like everything else in the world, however, the art of making violins has 
progressed. Mr. Ole Bull will remember a violin which was shown to him in 
Columbus, Ohio, and his opinion asked concerning it. He pronounced it excel- 
Jent, and held it to be an old instrument; and when he was informed that its 
maker was Mr. George Gemiinder of New York, he declared that the wood 
must have been chemically prepared, because he held it to be impossible that a 
new instrument should furnish so good a tone. This fact ought to teach Mr. 
Bull, however, that though he possesses the power of drawing from the violin its 
sweetest sounds, he cannot give them to it. To playa violin according to the 
rules of art, and to construct one according to the same rules, are two very dif- 
ferent problems ; therefore let each man stick to his trade. Nevertheless, on 
meeting me after a separation of eighteen years, Ole Bull, in a conversation we 
had about violins, ventured to deny that I was a judge of musical tone, in 
these words : 

“ You are no judge of a violin tone,” he said, “because you do not play the 
instrument.” 


] T cannot be denied that no creation of art has been so little understood as 
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This assertion shows that even artists are at times mistaken in their ideas. 
I have a hundred times as many opportunities for studying tone, through hearing 
daily many different violins, as an artist who hears only his own violin; and as 
regards performing on the violin, I can play it well enough to test it ; but that is 
no reason why I should be an artist skilful enough to play a solo. It is not that 
kind of skill which makes the judge of tone or the good violin-maker, but the 
educated musical ear, which is not always to be found among the solo performers ; 
for if an artist cannot tell by its sound if a.violin is made of prepared wood or not, 
he has not begun to master the science of musical tones. This belief that only 
players are judges of musical tones is general enough ; but what an error ! 

Experience has taught me that sound judgment of tone and the ability to 
play well are rarely found united; since one who has had no opportunities of 
listening to different instruments, and has not had’ his attention drawn to their 
peculiarities, may, it is true, be a good performer, but he can never be a 
judge of their tone-quality. For that reason there are good judges of tone 
who, at the same time, are neither artists nor even ordinary performers. 
Indeed, if solo performers as a general thing were good judges of tone, they 
would not so frequently in concerts use feeble Italian violins or violoncellos, 
which are either too old, or have been rendered worthless by bungling workmen 
to whom they have been intrusted for repairs. In this way many a concert per- 
former has spoiled his career; and still, most of them are satisfied if only they 
have Italian instruments. The science of musical tones has been my life-long 
study ; without this it would never have been possible for me to do what I have 
done—to construct violins for the present and the future, which have proved 
satisfactory to the most critical artists; and, when fashioned after the style of 
the old classical violins, and represented to be of them, they have drawn from 
hearers expressions of delight at the fine quality of their tones which are all 
that can be desired. For even though a violin is of the finest tone, so long as 
it has the appearance of being new, the opinion concerning it will always be: 
“The instrument will be as good as those of the Italian masters after it has 
been played a hundred years.” By this I have been convinced that the preju- 
dice of artists is the greatest obstacle to the revival of the violin manufacture. 
Great musicians have not always a fine appreciation of sound; and yet they 
venture to criticise violins, and thereby do a great injury to progress in the con- 
struction of these instruments. That great musician, Ole Bull, declared that a 
violin of my make, because of the fine quality of its tones, must have been con- 
structed of chemically prepared wood ; yet it is not hard to detect an instrument 
that has been made of such material, inasmuch as its tones are necessarily life- 
less, like those of old Italian violins after they have been spoiled through repairs 
by bungling workmen. 

When the process of preparing wood for violins was invented, it was gener- 
ally believed that by this method instruments could be constructed which would 
compare favorably with the best then in existence ; but when the process proved 
a failure, the whole art received a severe blow from the reaction and prejudice 
thus created. After that, it was believed that every new violin, even though its 
tone was far better, and its material apparently of the soundest kind, must nev- 
ertheless also be made of chemically prepared wood. Such a prejudice is nowa 
great obstacle to the manufacture of good violins, and will perhaps remain so 
until through excessive age the last good Italian violin—of which there are now 
very few in the world—has become utterly useless. 
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But thanks to the great masters, they have laid a foundation for us to work 
upon in the construction of violins, which renders them immortal. Their system, 
however, is understood by very few violin-makers, because there are very few 
intelligent men who devote themselves to this art. Most ot those who study it are 
mercenary in the extreme, while there are others like the potter who only knows 
that his wares will ring if struck by the finger. France is indisputably in ad- 
vance of Germany in this respect. In Mirecourt, where most French violin- 
makers are engaged in working to supply the trade, the most wonderful imita- 
tions of the renowned Italian instruments have been produced; even in the 
inner work the system of the Italian school may be recognized. Unfortunately, 
however, these instruments have been rendered worthless from the very nature of 
their material, since the wood of which they are constructed was previously 
either baked or chemically prepared. 

Lupot, especially, brought the Italian method iato prominence in France, 
and after him its influence was extended very much further by Vuillaume of 
Paris, whose workmanship, as long as he followed the Italian method, was so 
exquisite that specimens of it are to-day still worthy of our admiration. But 
when he hit upon the perverse idea toward the close of his career of making the 
top of the violin thinnest in the middle, he showed a great ignorance of mu- 
ical tone, since violins so constructed cannot be touched vigorously with the bow 
without the sound breaking and the vibration being shortened. Of these in- 
struments Vuillaume spread a great number throughout the world, which were 
constructed in direct violation of the principles of acoustics, and they have neither 
been good at any time nor can they ever become so. Many who possess his 
instruments will now be able to comprehend that they own violins which, though 


made by a famous man, are still by no means good. 

Besides Vuillaume, there is in Paris at present no violin-maker of remark- 
ble importance, or who has accomplished anything extraordinary. No other 
violins that have been made in Paris can be compared, in point of workmanship, 
with those of Vuillaume. Excepting those of his make, the instruments manu- 
factured in Mirecourt are much finer than the violins of Paris, and greatly sur- 
pass them in tone whenever they are made of wood that has not been spoiled in 


preparation. 

The greatest progress in Germany has been made by Bausch in Leipzig, and 
Bott in Vienna. The former shows great talent in the construction of violins, 
but still more in the manufacture of bows, in which, as a skilful artist. he has as 
yet shown himself unsurpassable. The musical world is under deep obligations 
to him, because he has spread the influence of his school throughout all Saxony, 
so that excellent bows are now made there; nor is his system alone followed, 
but also that of Vuillaume, although their imitation of the Tourt bows, from 
their being unable to give the requisite shape to the heads, has not been very 
successful. 

It might be worth while to recommend that the nuts of violin and violoncello 
bows be constructed after Vuillaume’s style, be rounded like his, and provided 
with the same run or course, this being a great improvement. 

As for Bott’s violins, they are tasteful and elegant, and constructed in full ac- 
cordance with the classical models. Bott is well versed in the science of mus 
sical tones. 

Many may now be interested in hearing something more definite about the 
manufacture of the violin by the renowned old Italian masters, since not a few 
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are completely in the dark as to the merits of the various schools. This is owing 
simply to the fact that many a musician even has not acquired the technical ed- 
ucation that enables him to tell what outline and what. swells will produce 
a desired quality of tone, even if all the instruments of the masters were in 
a good condition; but inasmuch as of every school there are some that have 
been spoiled by botchers in repairing, and some that are yet good, it is not hard 
to see how the doubt and confusion have arisen. 

These great masters having left for posterity a large number of models 
upon which no one has yet been able to improve, we must regard their de- 
signs as perfect. I have constructed violins in accordance with their systems, 
and in so doing have become so familiar with the characteristic tones they pro- 
duce as to be able to see that each of the masters found the very tone which he 
was seeking for, and that each one, in his instrument, produced an interesting 
quality of tone. In this way they created such a variety of instruments as must 
satisfy the desires of every artist and amateur. Let us now consider the tone- 
characteristics of the great masters’ best creations, or of instruments made ac- 
cording to their systems. 

Niccolo Amati of Cremona, and his disciple Jacob Steiner of Absam, a Ty- 
rolese, both manufactured violins which are now chiefly to be found in house- 
holds. Because of their slender, rounded, sweet, silver tones, they are the favor- 
ite instruments of amateurs. This tone-characteristic is the result of a small, 
round, and long swell, and a neat outline which is somewhat smaller than 
that of the instruments of Stradivarius. The latter, having sought a more 
sonorous tone, did not make the arch of his violins so high as did the two former 
masters, but gave it a wider and flatter swell, by which the noblest concert-tone 
was attained, together with an aristocratic and majestic form of the instrument. 

As long as Joseph Guarnerius worked after the system of his great master 
Stradivarius, the instruments of his make were similar to others of that school ; 
but he afterwards produced models which were rather smaller, and had more 
circular curves, the tone of these being somewhat weaker, but sparkling, quick, 
and remarkably brilliant. He even gave each violin that he afterwards made 
a different shape and character. It is said that he spent a long time in 
prison, and amid great privations secretly constructed these instruments ; at any 
rate, in all his creations his great genius is plainly to be recognized. 

Duffu Prugar of Bonnonia lived in the sixteenth century. His violins have a 
large and broad form, and are tastefully ornamented with carved work. The 
sweil corresponds with the form, and between them they produce a powerful 
concert-tone. There being, however, very few of these instruments in existence, 
a great number are annually manufactured in France after this model, and sent 
to all parts of the world. 

Magini’s violins are also mostly of large form, but of a higher arch than 
those of Prugar, as well as much fuller toward the end than any that have here 
been mentioned. For that reason they have great fulness of tone, but have a 
deeper color of sound on the G and D strings. 

Gaspar da Salo constructed very interesting violins, of widely different styles 
of build. His small violins have high, round, and beautiful curves, and a pe- 
culiar tone, not very strong, but brilliant. His large violins, however, are flat, 
though not flatter than those of Stradivarius, and have a beautiful tone. For solo 
performances they are far preferable to his smaller instruments. 

Although each of these masters constructed violins of different models, still 
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each one’s products can be recognized by certain characteristics impressed there- 
on. That we find so great a variety is a proof of their endeavors to bring their 
work to perfection ; by this means they have saved the trouble of searching and 
experimenting to those who desire to ascertain what shape and curve will pro- 
duce a required quality of tone. 

Many are still of the opinion that in the construction of a violin the determina- 
tion of the quality of tone to be produced is impossible, and that the result must 
be purely accidental. This is perhaps true asa general thing, since most violin- 
makers understand their business no better than a carpenter would ; for to con- 
struct a violin according to the rules of art, one must have enjoyed a thorough 
technical education. He who has acquired the requisite knowledge knows 
from what the various shades of sound arise, and how they can be produced. 

To the repairer especially is this knowledge most indispensable, since he is 
intrusted with the most valuable instruments ; but unfortunately the thoughtless 
manner in which persons who own such instruments frequently give them into 
the hands of patchers and fiddle-makers is truly to be deplored. It shows, how- 
ever, what a lack of judgment there is in these matters. By such botchers most 
of the Italian instruments have been ruined, people being usually of the opinion 
that if a workman makes a neat job of what is given him, and knows well how 
to use the chisel, file, and sandpaper, he is perfectly fit to be intrusted with 
such an instrument; but that is just where lack of knowledge becomes apparent. 
The man usually does more injury to the instrument with his neat work in a sin- 
gle half hour than one would suppose possible. 

It does no harm to make bad violins, but bad repairing ruins instruments 
that masters have created. A violin-maker who cannot construct excellent 
violins himself cannot be a good repairer. It seems, however, that all things in 
nature are so wisely ordered as to allow also the little-gifted and the little- 
learned to enjoy their life; that is, they enjoy it through the sacrifices that by 
mistake are put in their power. 

This is a plain and simple exposition of the violin manufacture and the sci- 
ence of musical tones. To those who disagree with the views herein expressed 
we recommend further study of the subject, believing confidently that their ex- 


perience will in the end bear out that of the writer. 
GEORGE GEMUNDER. 











DRIFT - WOOD. 


RELIGIOUS PICNICS. 

THE almanacs, which are always so rich 
in cautious intelligence, would now be per- 
fectly safe in predicting, “ About this time 
look out for religious picnics”—meaning 
the midsummer camp-meetings. For, “ Our 
great camp-meetings,” says a famous re- 
ligious print, “seem more and more ev- 
ery year to assume the character of great 
picnics. Pure, bracing air, good fishing, 
delightful drives, beautiful scenery, fine bath- 
ing, are some of the attractions set down in 
the bill of fare.” Now, it must be confessed 
that this picture is Arcadian if not angelic; 
and why so satirical, therefore, are the 
touches that follow ? 

Another picnic feature is the “‘ refreshment stand.’’ 
Nobody will pretend to say that the articles usually 
sold here are essential to a religious meeting. What 
has piety to do with peanuts? or with soda-vrater? or 
with ice-cream? or with tobacco? ‘These articles are 
freely sold during public service, so that the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, the songs of praise, even the 
prayers of God’s people, are mingled with the popping 
of corks, the cracking of shells, the giddy gossip of 
ice-cream eaters, and the jingling of pence. 


Now, as to the mocking question, “ What 
ha’ piety to do with peanuts?” I demand, 
What has piety against peanuts? or infidel- 


ity in common with ice-cream? Peanuts 
have enough to bear, without the bitter re- 
proach of being disconnected with piety. 
This delicacy has become amusing to a de- 
gree quite unmerited, and fatal to its rise 
into respectability. Why are not peanuts 
as reputable as shagbarks or walnuts, being 
but humbler branches of the self-same fami- 
ly? The maiden who cracks the latter in 
confidence, blushes at devouring the former ; 
and even the audacious youth fears to be de- 
tected in furtively buying or consuming 
them. Thus fashion seeks the aristocratic 
scions, and snubs the poor relation; but 
perchance if we should drop its lowly names 
of earth-nut and ground-nut, and bring into 
use its lofty and lyric title pindar, we should 
no longer put a social ban upon the un- 
offending peanut, or pierce its plebeian shell 
with the shaft of sarcasm, Again I ask, 
what has piety against peanuts ? 

The anti-picnic argument is a fallacy. 
You need not believe in Dr. Smythe’s 
gospel of gin-and-milk; but why crusade 


against a beverage so simple as soda-water, 
or break peanuts on the inquisitorial wheel ? 
Discomfort is not spirituality, as roaring 
and ranting are not religion. A sweet tooth 
does not argue a sour temper. Pietism was 
to Germany what Methodism is to America ; 
and the odds are that many great Pietists 
were greater pie-eaters. Even tobacco is 
relished by devout men, as is clear from the 
church-pews supplied with spittoons, The 
humblest and most zealous man in Milldale, 
as we academy boys reckoned, was Brother 
Bates, who regularly took his quid of to- 
bacco from his mouth when he dropped ev- 
ery Sunday on his knees, to lead in the most 
fervent and spiritual of public prayers, and, 
having guarded the morsel in his right palm 
during the service, thrust it into his cheek on 
rising from the sacred posture, to ruminate 
anew on religious things. I seem to see 
him now, swaying forth and back, ending 
each sentence with a curious rattle in his 
throat, and offering hearty thanks for 
“critter comforts,” among which, never 
fear, was mentally included his faithful pig- 
tail. I well remember, too, stumbling upon 
Parson Low, one heavenly afternoon in a 
long-gone June, as he sat on the bank of a 
trout-brook. He was placidly smoking and 
reading, and very beatific. “Such days, 
Philip,” he said, “I cannot pass better or 
more gratefully than in being alone in 
thankful meditation with my Bible and my 
pipe.” 

But “jingling pence” in prayer-time is 
bad ; and I, for one, will never defend it. 
In hard-money times Major Briggs used to 
pretend that the reason why music was 
played in Milldale church whenever the 
charity boxes went round, was to muffle the 
ring of the coins, lest the people should 
think of Monday's trades, Ideas of trading 
ought to be kept out of church—except 
when the auctioneer sells the pews, each 
year, from the pulpit; but surely it is 
easy in a camp-meeting to keep the booths 
away from the pulpit and the choir from 
the croquet.ground, These religious pic« 
nics seem to be a sort of contest of family 
gatherings, with their ancient devotional cuse 
toms transported into the woods, against 
summering by seaside or hillside with no 
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saint-day in the calendai, and gambling and 
drunkenness cutting into recreation and 
rest. 

“Ah! but what would Elder Primus or 
the lamented Simplex think ?” 

Yes, and what would Sister Grundy think 
of paniers and chignons, of trails and 
trinkets, of church organs, high salaries, 
trained choirs, lightning rods, air-tight 
stoves, and railroads? The old camp-meet- 
ings apparently used to stake out a season in 
which somebody must be or become reli- 
gious. There was too much mechanism 
about that ; the crank-work was too clear ; 
and, hoping quantity might supply quality 
of worship, there was a perpetual thump 
and bellow. 

Here, by way of contrast to the first pic- 
ture, is another, sketched at the same time 
by one who looked at the scene with differ- 
ent eyes—a description of “ Martha’s Vine- 
yard,” and of “ how the time is spent in the 
religious watering-place.” After describing 
the fine oak grove, tufted with ancient pea- 
green mosses, hanging in large clusters from 
many trees, and “reminding us of the en- 
chanted ground or fairy groves of fable 
land,” the writer says: “ Wesleyan Grove 
probably covers fifty acres, beautifully laid 
out. The cottages are handsome and in 
every variety—French, Gothic, Swiss, and 
English. They are beautifully painted, and 
cost from two hundred to three thousand 
dollars each. One, on Broadway, is thirty feet 
by thirty-five, with two large bow windows 
in front. Zion’s Hill is mostly woodland, 
and lies beyond the River Jordan. They 
intend laying it out in parks, streets, avenues, 
and groves.” 

And how is the time passed in these camp- 
meeting grounds? I will closely condense 
the day’s programme from the writer in the 
daily paper, following his language : 

The bell rings at six to awake the inhabitants. 
They arise, dress, and breakfast at seven. At cight 
The tent selected 
for this purpose will probably contain five hundred 


the bell rings to morning prayers. 
persons. A man appointed the day previous reads a 
chapter in the Bible, and, after the singing, offers an 
appropriate, devout prayer, ending with the Lord’s 
We 
now arise and sing the doxology, and are dismissed 


Prayer, in which the whole congregation joins. 


with a benediction. 

From nine to eleven we take our daily bath. Here 
are men, women, children, and even babies, dashing 
and splashing in old ocean. The bathing dresses are 
of every variety; some exceedingly neat and hand- 
others more common. Some of our best 
swimmers are females. We dine at twelve, and oc- 
cupy the afterpart of the day in fishing, sailing, or vis- 
iting neighbors; walking through the rural lawns and 


some ; 
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groves, or to the bluffs; enjoying the fine drive te 
Edgartown, Holmes’s Hole, Gay Head, etc., etc.; of 
playing croquet, which is a favorite play here, enjoy- 
ed by all, old and young. In the evening, instead of 
the fashionable party, the gaudy dress, the ball-room, 
and the dance, we have an excellent sermon, a prayer 
meeting, love feast, or experience meeting. Our 
neighbors are all social and friendly, coming right 
into our cottages, introducing themselves, and having 
a good time generally. ‘Thus, Mr. Editor, we are 
enjoying ourselves on Martha’s Vineyard. 


Perhaps some readers may smile at this 
scene ; but they must own that, as cleanli- 
ness at least is secured, satire ought not to be 
directed against these curious and innocent 
picnics, in defence of the noisy pulpiteering, 
the immoderately protracted vocal worship, 
and the dog-day fervors which they are su- 
perseding. 


NEWSPAPER NOTORIETY. 


WHICH is the more extraordinary, the 
rage for newspaper notoriety, or the will- 
ingness of newspapers to gratify it? Some 
men would die in a ditch to have their 
names spelt wrong in the newspaper. Even 
old editors ear-mark their leaders, and 
are forever I-ing and we-ing through their 
columns, or getting themselves interviewed 
by their own reporters, or having their 
coming to country inns noted, or, if noth- 
ing else will serve, their very meals at the 
cltop-house celebrated—all because they 
cannot let a day go by without reading their 
names in fresh type. It is strange to find 
the cook enraptured with his own ragout— 
the journalist who knows how flimsy and 
flaring and false is most newspaper fame, 
flattering himself that his own is.firm and 
enduring. Such is the glamour of modern 
glory. Gillyflower is a professional culti- 
vator of newspaper men. 
pound of cunning, courage, prudence, and 
He is, let us say, an adept in 


He is a com- 


bombast. 
botany, or a dabbler in it; but no hothouse 
product was ever so nurtured as he nurtures 
newspaper men. He feeds them, and gives 
them to drink, and looks to them to bear 
fruit in his praise. He builds hopes of 
fame less on his science than their celebra- 
tion of it; the beds he cares for are those 
that lie on the press. ‘’ Why,” asks a great 
grammarian, “is the botanist more crafty 
than any other cultivator of science? Be- 
cause he is acquainted with all sorts of 
plants.” Gillyflower is the craftiest of all 
botanists, and his devices for obtaining newss 
paper notoriety are extraordinary. Never- 
theless, though rich, money comes from him 
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with a severe struggle between greed of 
newspaper notice and pain in paying for it, 
His chief subsidies are lunches and din- 
ners, He bores the hapless guest with 
botany, and reads him dissertations at din- 
ner apropos of spinach and cauliflower ; 
and when, at last, it is time to burn the fra- 
grant leaf, the unhappy smoker may not 
have the solace of a quiet cigar, but is plied 
with more essays on weeds and medicinal 
plants. Each guest is invited once a year 
in an acceptable way, and eleven times is 
urged to “drop in at any time,” making 
twelve courtesies and one dinner a head per 
annum; and, for value received, Gilly 
exacts a dozen newspaper puffs, one of 
which must be a blast. “ Dinna forget,” 
says the worthy host, with shrewd twinkle 
from his gray eye, as at the hospitable door 
he speeds the parting guest, warm with the 
final whiskey, and puffing the homeward 
cigar ; “ dinna forget ”—meaning, of course, 
“ dinner remember.” Sometimes poor Gilly 
is forced to climb up to the editor’s room, 
with fruits and cigars as a_propitiatory 
offering. Then it is, “ Quill, my boy, your 
readers are agog for the speech I make be- 
fore the Korn Naturals to-night—you shall 
have the manuscript ;” or it is, “ Driver, 
Asa Gray is an ass to Gillyflewer in botan- 
ical science—would you mind saying as 
much in to-morrow’s ‘Tocsin’?” By hook 
or crook, Gilly has a hold on every press in 
town. Sometimes he can touch off the 
great gun of the paper ; sometimes the less 
mighty bore that roars next loudest; or, 
perhaps, it is the rattler of the crackling 
fusillade ; or, at worst, it is some pop-gun 
or squirt-gun in the battery of the establish- 
ment. 

Does all this trouble and trickery ‘ pay ” 
the greedy Gillyflower? He thinks it does, 
and he enjoys the newspaper notoriety he 
bargains for. Gillyflowers are plenty in the 
world, and “ Tocsins” almost as plenty as 
Gillyflowers. But the journalists are not 
deceived by the guileless Gillyflowers. They 
are voluntary dupes—some through good- 
nature ; some laziness ; some 
through pride of “ power”; some through 
the tickling of vanity, for Gillyflower lays 
on compliments with a trowel; some 
through a dread of being bored, and the 
fancy that yielding is cheaper than refusing ; 
some because it is “ impossible in practice 
to make a theoretically perfect journal” ; 
some because they are “chiefs,” and have a 
right to “ give favors”; some because they 


through 
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are not “chiefs,” and therefore have “no 
responsibility” to the public, and conse- 
quently none to their own consciences ; and 
some few because the road to their brains 
runs through their bellies. These are 
among the reasons, perhaps, why news- 
papers are trumpeters of nobodies, and 
doughty champions of the race of Gilly- 
flowers, 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT DICKENS, 


IT seems to the lovers of Dickens, as they 
look into the storywright’s fresh grave, that 
mankind can never cease to laugh and cry 
over Pickwick and Copperfield. But as no 
fame is more fleeting than the novelist’s, so 
the magic even of this great necromancer 
must wane, till the descendants of those 
whom he held spell-bound shall know him 
only asaname. Shakespeare, Webster with 
his “ Duchess of Malfi,” Ben Jonson with 
“Every Man in his Humour,” Massinger 
with the “New Way to Pay Old Debts,” still 
reign in the play-house. In every age, some 
Bryant or Derby makes even Homer a liv- 
ing author, and the lyric and pastoral poets 
last like the epic, or like the historians and 
dramatists. But the modern novel, whose 
end is to sketch or satirize the manners of 
the day, becomes as stale as its prototype, 
“Piers Ploughman,” when once a change of 
fashion has thrown its scenes and society out 
of date. Who nowreads Richardson, Mac- 
kenzie, Hannah More, Mrs. Opie? Who 
reads “ Pamela,” once the rage of London, 
or its marvellous parody, “Joseph An- 
drews”? Whocares forthe “ Man of Feel- 
ing,” or “ Vathek,” praised by Byron, or 
“ Evelina,” praised by Johnson, or “ Mans- 
field Park,” to say nothing of ten thousand 
novels sunk in nameless oblivion, or sur- 
viving on the remotest shelves of the circu- 
lating libraries? Young people of our day 
goto Edmund Yates, not to Madame d’Ar- 
blay, for their pictures of society life. We 
are bored with the very length of “‘ Clarissa,” 
which our great-grandmothers wished might 
never end, and with the stilted courtesies of 
Sir Charles Grandison, once so exquisite in 
high-bred grace and chivalry. And if we 
cannot conceive how little Paul and little 
Nell, how Sairey Gamp and Weller can 
ever lose their place in popular interest, so 
thought our ancestors of Lovelace and All- 
worthy, and Pipes and Partridge. 

On the other hand, it is consoling to re- 
flect that the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” that 
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prose pastoral, is as fresh to-day as when it 
came from the pen of Goldsmith, and that 
Dominie Sampson, Dugald Dalgetty, Jeanie 
Deans, Amy Robsart, and the whole gallery 
of Scott’s characters, are still familiar in the 
household after half a century. Dickens, 
like Scott, had the world for his audience ; 
since Scott no one has peopled the realm of 
fiction with so many creations, and no one 
‘since Shakespeare has coined so many new 
and expressive phrases into the language. 
Surely these will long keep him in remem- 
brance ; and, in addition, his saving quality 
is that he mixed imagination, sentiment, and 
humor throughout his work, and laid ro- 
mantic coloring over the groundwork of 
photographic fact. 

His ease of invention, his variety and ex- 

haustless fertility, his sudden leap, when a 
mere stripling, into the top-heaven of fame, 
and his sustained career there, impress us 
with the presence of genius; and those 
readers who worshipped the author till they 
found, or fancied they found, a disappoint- 
ing personality in the man, may reflect that 
this disappointment is no disproof of genius. 
“ How,” asks the indignant critic, “ could 
the greatest of all caricaturists, and the man 
who had the keenest eye for eccentricity in 
outward appearance, present himself with 
that double watch-chain, that Brobdingnagi- 
an jewelry, those enormous cravats, those 
huge bouquets at the button-hole?” As well 
demand how all the novels of Dickens should 
lead straight to the chime of happy marriage 
bells, when his own marriage was so unfor- 
tunate. His work, like that of Shakespeare, 
was impersonal or superpersonal. He 
breathed life into the world he created, but 
it was the breath of his genius, not of his ex- 
perience. Perhaps Coppertield and Agnes 
were nearest to forming the exception. 

It is no contradiction to this trait of im- 
personality that, with the pure gold of ge- 
nius, we find everywhere in Dickens a dross 
of mannerism. So do we in Shakespeare 
and Scott. All dramatists, all humorists, 
all authors in whom the dramatic and the 
humorous are largely combined, have tricks 
of repetition, punning, and dressing trivial 
ideas or facts in comically-grave and elabo- 
rate language. 

The genius of Dickens seems to have 
been at once creative, assimilative, and pho- 


tographic: and hence we need be little 


troubled to know how his power came ; what 
education, or how much, he had; whether, 
like Shakespeare, he had “small Latin and 
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less Greek,” as was doubtless the fact; and 
of what aids and resources in culture and 
knowledge he availed himself. Regard- 
ing a man of such marvellous observation, 
who seemed to absorb ideas and facts as it 
were insensibly and at every pore, the con- 
ventional question as to his share in the 
mechanical processes of what we call “ed- 
ucation,” is of no value. All professions 
and sciences are showing how much he 
knew of their recondite mysteries. ‘The Eng- 
lish law journals explain how accurate the 
law is in “ Pickwick” and the equity prac- 
tice in “ Bleak House.” An English medical 
journal claims that Dickens “ anticipated ” 
sundry late medical discoveries touching the 
action of the heart in certain mortal dis- 
eases, in his description of the death of Mrs. 
Skewton, in “ Dombey and Son.” All this 
reminds us forcibly of what has been written 
of Shakespeare. However, while he thus 
seems to have easily acquired, somewhere 
and somehow, all the “ education ” he need- 
ed, the works of Dickens are utterly devoid 
of pedantry. The “showiness ” of the man, to 
which allusion has already been made, 

found no counterpart in those wonderfully 

impersonal books. Contrast the perfect 

simplicity of his novels in this respect with 

the tawdry pages of his contemporaries, 

from the “ Night and Morning” of Bulwer 

to the “St. Elmo” of Miss Evans. To such 

aman, nothing would be easier than to 

“cram ” for a display of erudition ; but he 

refrained even from that insidious form of 

pedantry which, under the guise of sketch- 

ing and ridiculing the figure and conversa- 
tion of.a pedant, airs its own learning, 

The use which Dickens made of his assimi- 
lative powers was to build up his characters 
from many sources, Many of them necessa- 
rily became bundles of oddities, travesties, 
and caricatures, It was a caricaturist, 
indeed, not a chronicler, that came to 
America so long ago, and we were foolish 
to expect merely an honest Griffith in the 
author of “ Pickwick,” whom we seemed to 
ask to turn historian, instead of satirist, forth- 
with ; but at least he discriminated in his sa- 
tire even then, and his grossest caricatures 
were of men and manners that most de- 
served them. We might as well have de- 
manded geographical fidelity in the Wood 
near Athens of the “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” as an unimaginative diary from 
Dickens of what he saw in America. What 
he saw inflamed his fancy, and new creations 
rose upon it. In his stories, too, the plots 
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of Dickens are often full of improbabilities 
(as, for instance, in “ Our Mutual Friend”), 
and the characters are types of eccentricity. 
Thackeray gives us the accuracy of human 
nature, and would rather puzzle the mind by 
presenting in combination the conflicting 
traits of ordinary men than throw into ex- 
aggerated relief detached traits of extraor- 
dinary men. But Dickens has this quality 
of genius, that his characters are consistent 
with their nature, and are inventions, not re- 
flections ; and as anachronisms and topo- 
graphical absurdities are of small account in 
“Hamlet” and “The Tempest,” so is ex- 
travagance in Dickens. 

There has always been so much in the 
careers of the two great compeers, Dickens 
and Thackeray, to suggest comparison, ghat 
it is hard to speak of one without referring 
to the other, the more especially now that 
the circumstances of their deaths have seem- 
ed to complete the external parallel. Proper 
parallel there is none. We may think of 
Dickens as of Burns, who developed a 
genius which there was nothing in his cul- 
ture or circumstances to forecast, and which 
drives us back upon a great writer’s defini- 
tion—“ Genius is the inspired gift of God 
tomen.” As to the manner in which these 
fellow-laborers wrought, Dickens _instinct- 
ively aimed at the concrete, Thackeray at 
the abstract ; Dickens often drew the person, 
where Thackeray saw and stated the prin- 
ciple ; Dickens placed his figures upon his 
stage for the spectator to draw the moral, 
while Thackeray dressed his puppets from 
knowledge of their costume, and sought to 
give them the expression which the pre- 
conceived character demanded. In that 
wonderful chapter of ‘‘ David Copperfield” 
called “ I observe,” little “ Brooks of Shef- 
field” goes down to the sea with Mr. 
Quinion and other amiable gentlemen. 
“ We walked about on the cliff,” says David, 
“and sat on the grass, and looked at things 
through a telescope. I could make out 
nothing myself when it was put to my eye, 
but I pretended I could.” Compare this 
with the declaration in “ Esmond ” that chil- 
dren are the greatest hypocrites in the world, 
because they attempt impositions which, if 
they were older, they would perceive to be 
useless, The same truth is exhibited by 
both authors ; but the methods are different 
and characteristic. It was instinctive with 
Dickens to say what passed in the mind of 
the boy on the beach; but the keen and 
profound generalization was more natural 
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to Thackeray. We never quite lose con- 
sciousness of the latter’s personal presence, 
who is always the showman of his drama, 
and supplements it with explanatory inter- 
ludes ; whereas Dickens suffers his figures 
to tell such story as they may have to tell, 
regardless of the critics. Thackeray deals 
with general principles and actual experi- 
ences in society ; but a book of Dickens is a 
museum of odd incidents, curious coinci- 
dences, strange thoughts, sayings, and 
characters, “We had our differences of 
opinion,” said Dickens, in his “ Cornhill” 
tribute, which shows how each appre- 
ciated the other even with such differen- 
ces. “I sometimes thought he made a 
pretence of undervaluing his art, which was 
not good for the art he held in trust.” But 
he goes on to express his admiration for 


- Thackeray’s “ refined knowledge of charac- 


ter, his subtle acquaintance with the weak- 
nesses of human nature, his mastery over 
the English language.” Thackeray, on his 
part, was always far more generous and un- 
stinted in praise of his compeer. He had 
said, “I may quarrel with Mr, Dickens’s art 
a thousand and a thousand times ; I delight 
and wonder at his genius.” In the “ Nich- 
olas Nickleby in France,” in “ Mr. Brown’s 
Letters,” and in many of his earlier writings, 
Thackeray’s tribute is as hearty as we have 
heard it from his own lips in the “ English 
Humorists ” and in “ Charity and Humor.” 
But we can no more measure Dickens with 
Thackeray to find what is called their “ com- 
parative greatness of genius,” than we can 
measure Burns with Swift. Genius cannot 
be handled and invoiced, like salt, by the 
peck. 

Yet, as even in Shakespeare, “ whose ge- 
nius was equatorial,” there was a great gap 
in art between “ King Lear” and the “Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” showing the play- 
wright’s growth in professional power, and 
the ripening not only of his judgment and 
intellect but of his artistic skill, so in Dick- 
ens there is a similar palpable growth. It 
is a mistake to say his power was waning— 
he died in its high noon, When “ Denis 
Duval” dropped unfinished from Thacke- 
ray’s pen, Dickens read the completed frag- 
ment, “ with the conviction that he was in 
the healthiest vigor of all his powers when 
he wrought on this last labor. In respect 
of earnest feeling,” he added, “ far-seeing 
purpose, character, incident, and a certain 
loving picturesqueness blending the whole, 
I believe it to be much the best of all his 
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works.” Only less praise is due to the 
“ Mystery of Edwin Drood.” 

The early novels of Dickens were fullest 
of freshness, originality, and fire, because 
they opened a new world to him as well as 
to us. Such is usually the case with first 
novels, which show the luxuriance of youth 
and the spontaneous fruits of a soil from 
which no crops have been taken. But after- 
wards, in great writers, comes the annual 
harvest of well-tilled and well-fed lands. 
“ Pamela” was followed by “ Clarissa Har- 
lowe,” “ Roderick Random” by “ Peregrine 
Pickle,” “Tom Jones” by “ Amelia ” ; after 
“Vanity Fair” came “ Henry Esmond” 
and “ ‘Ihe Newcomes” ; after “ Harry Lor- 
requer” came “Sir Brook Fosbrooke” ; 
after “Vivian Grey” came “ Lothair”— 
and so with a thousand familiar instances. 
If the earlier novels of Dickens had more 
richness of exuberant humor, his later are 
marked by more maturity of thought and 
less extravagance. Of those newspaper 
notices which the Learned Blacksmith— 
mighty in mental thew—has essayed the 
prodigious task of collecting (and his scrap- 
book must be six feet square by six feet deep 
at smallest), one of the ablest pretends that 
the sentiment of Dickens was growing 
mawkish with age. Not so ; it was growing 
sounder with age, like good wine. In 
“Martin Chuzzlewit,” for example, the 
pathos is often forced and the sentiment is 
often shallow sentimentality. Some of the 
serious comments of Martin and Mark upon 
America are quite as ridiculously “ spread- 
eagle” as those of the Pograms and Bricks 
who are satirized; and the apostrophe to 
Tom Pinch at the close is in Dickens’s worst 
vein. We cannot, indeed, pretend that the 
genius of Dickens steadily developed in 
value from beginning to end. It still re- 
mains true, in one, and the most important 
sense, that, as we so often hear in conversa- 
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tion, “he never wrote a better book than 
*Pickwick.’” But he did not fall away like 
Scott. At one epoch, the genius of Dickens 
flickered somewhat, as in “ Little Dorrit ” ; 
and anon it burned luridly, as with a flame 
borrowed from the torch of Carlyle, in “ Two 
Cities ”; but it was not long in recovering 
its strong and steady light. But to show 
his greatness even at his weakest, from Lon- 
don to Washington, and from Washington 
to San Francisco, there is never a political 
canvass of importance in which the rival 
newspapers and orators do not resort to 
“ Little Dorrit” as an armory to draw out 
the weapons of Tite Barnacles and the Cir- 
cumlocution Office, while society satire 
never tires of dwelling on the Merdles. 

Indeed, it would be easy to throw the 
novels of Dickens into sets, whose classifi- 
cation might illustrate epochs of his exper- 
ence, or, more strictly, stages in the develop- 
ment of his genius and character. The class 
which included “ Dombey,” “ Copperfield,” 
and “Bleak House,” would then, as we 
have said, stand very high, and, after a hia- 
tus, we should come upon the peculiar and 
remarkable class consisting of “ Great Ex- 
pectations,” “Our Mutual Friend,” and 
“Edwin Drood.” Here we get a new order 
of characters, the fruit of his later life, and 
illustrating the exhaustless fecundity of his 
genius—young English people, without gri- 
mace or. noteworthy costume, charming 
without very serious eccentricity, and even 
this latter growing less and less in each suc- 
cessive novel, until it bade fair to end only 
in such distinctiveness of trait as is 
needed by well-defined and _ self-sustain- 
ing individuals. I mean, of course, such 
characters as Pip and Herbert in “ Great 
Expectations,” Mortimer Lightwood and 
Eugene in “Our Mutual Friend,” and the 
pleasant company who bade fair to succeed 
them in “ Edwin Drood.” 

PHILIP QUILIBET, 





LITERATURE AND ART, 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

“EVERY day produces us a new one,” 
wrote Byron, speaking of heroes. It would 
almost seem as if every day of late years in 
England were likely to produce, not a new 
hero merely, but that much rarer creature, 
a new poet. Only the other day, one might 
almost say, the English critics were going 
wild with delight over the youthful author 
of “ Atalanta in Calydon,” and singing the 
praises of the new poet: he had not pub- 
lished any naughty ballads then, nor thrown 
the British public into one of its “ periodical 
fits of morality.” Then came up William 
Morris, of “The Earthly Paradise,” and to 
him the wreath was given by universal ac- 
claim. Morris is so new that your steady- 
going readers have not by any means got 
up with him yet, and now English criticism is 
already welcoming another and newer poet. 
Either the critics are all demented or all in 
a conspiracy, or Dante Gabriel Rossetti is 
the most remarkable sonnetteer since 
Shakespeare. Some few years ago Rossetti 
—this Rossetti—was astonishing and puz- 
zling the public, as one of the leaders, if not 
indeed fhe leader, of the audacious band of 
pre-Raphaelite painters. Lately he had al- 
most faded out of public knowledge. Other 
members of the same family—C hristina Ros- 
setti the poetess; William Rossetti, who 
endeavored to introduce Walt Whitman to 
English readers—were better known than 
he. Suddenly his name appears as that of 
the author of a volume modestly offered 
with no other title than that of “ Poems” ; 
and in a moment he is hailed as a peer of 
Tennyson or Browning, It seems that these 
poems were written many years ago, and 
were familiar to and fully appreciated by 
the poet’s more intimate friends. We have 
heard that some of the poems were actually 
buried by Rossetti in the coffin of the dead 
wife whom he so loved, and were only 
rescued thence by the pious fraud or the 
charitable disobedience of friends who were 
resolved that some time or other the world 
should hear the singer’s strains. Anyhow, 
here are the poems; and they have been 
made already the subject of a fervid, almost 
a frantic prose dithyrambic by Swinburne, 
who seems never so happy as when he is 


singing the praises of some brother bard. 
The old-fashioned poets used to squabble 
and vilipend ; in England, the three later 
minstrels, Swinburne, Morris, and Rossetti, 
are a band of brothers, who might be called 
a mutual admiration society, if the true and 
unmistakable poetic genius of the men did 
not demand a higher name for their warm 
appreciation of eachother. Indeed, the im- 
press of these poems—some of them written 
in 1847, when Algernon Swinburne was but 
a child; none later than 1853, when he was 
but a little boy—may be traced distinctly in 
“ Atalanta” and “ Hesperia.” Such lines 
of Rossetti’s as 

Thy mastering music walks the sunlit sea, 
and 

Where wan water trembles in the grove, 

And the wan moon is all the light thereof, 
would three months ago have been confi- 
dently pronounced, by any of us quotations 
from Swinburne. 

Now as to the poems themselves. They 
fill us with admiration—even with wonder ; 
hardly with pleasure. Is this then the Gay 
Science, the joyous art of minstrelsy—this 
exhumation of dead passions and anatomiza- 
tion of living loves, pangs, and pleasures? 
No poet has more audaciously and sadly 
stripped Venus bare, and showed her like 
a naked corpse, than Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti does. How the public who shrieked 
aloud at Swinburne’s school-boy erotics, can 
bear this morbid exposure of love’s saddest 
and sweetest mysteries, we cannot under- 
stand. Most of these poems of Rossetti’s 
are to us inexpressibly painful. They pic- 
ture love only asa pang of physical and 
mental joy, and then an agony of death or 
other parting ; and they are so frank, and 
bold, and pitiless in their analysis of joy and 
sorrow! We freely admit the power, the 
pathos, the music of the sonnets ; but we 
do not admit that the art displayed in them 
is congenial with the art of the sonnets of 
Shakespeare. This poetry of Rossetti’s is 
the poetry of the graveyard and charnel- 
house. If Rousseau could have turned his 
love and his passion into song, this sort of 
sonnet he might have written. Mr. Swin- 
burne says the ballad of “ Sister Helen” is 
the finest in modern English. Indeed, its 
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power is wonderful ; but it is a painful and 
a cruel study, from which we honestly be- 
lieve true art always shrinks, None of the 
sonnets is so painful as this, but not one of 
them has a bright or joyous gleam in it. 
We heartily object to the whole school of 
poetry which spends its strength in,a mi- 
nute and perfect analysis of man’s internal 
emotions during each successive passage of 
his love’s drama, and lays bare for the 
world his own and humanity’s throes, and 
raptures, and agonies. This is, we think, 
the profoundest effort of the school of 
psychological subjectiveness; this is to 
other poems of the same class, what David 
Hume is to other sceptics, We are not 
much inclined to bind the poetic Leviathan 
with a cord—to prescribe his set place for 
the poet; but still, poetry like every other 
art must have its special sphere; and we 
can hardly think that such a subject as that 
of the poem called “ Jenny,” for example, 
comes within the true purpose of the noble 
science of song. On the whole, we can but 
say that we accord to Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti the possession of some of the rarest 
and most captivating gifts bestowed upon 
any modern singer; but we do not admit 
that he has used them—we do not know 
that he has the capacity to use them—so as 
to make of himself a great poet. The worst 
tendencies of this age of poetry he has 
borne splendidly to their very extreme. 
This is the paradoxy of passion; the mor- 
bid analysis of love and pain, It can, as 
Carlyle would say, “ exhilarate no creature.” 
It is magnificent, doubtless, but it is not true 
art. 


WE may perhaps, although we are a lit- 
tle behindhand, notice here the English 
translation of the principal poems of Fer- 
dinand Freiligrath, collected into a volume 
by his daughter, Mrs. Kroeker of London. 
Freiligrath, as our readers are probably 
aware, has lately returned to his native Ger- 
many from London, where he spent so many 
years; and his daughter has gathered to- 
gether in a dainty little volume the best 
English translations of his best poems she 
could find or make, and sends them as a 
farewell offering to him and a gift to the 
world. The volume is prefaced by a simple, 
sweet dedication in verse from the daughter 
to the father, in the course of which the 
young poetess says with honest pride and 
truth ; 
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Far as the German tongue is known and read, 

The wide world round, your songs have also sped; 
The log-hut squatter lends them to his neighbor, 

And as his sinewy stroke the wood doth clear, 

Your strains he murmurs, and doth hold them dear: 
Have you not sung the noble song of Labor? 


Many of the translations, and some of the 
best, are by Mrs. Kroeker. The others are 
collected from the miscellaneous publica- 
tions of many hands—from the works of 
Mary Howitt, the late W. E. Aytoun, the 
late Clarence Mangan, the late Ernest. Jones, 
the late Adelaide Anne Procter—what a 
inournful list !—and some who are living and 
well known to the readers of THE GALAXY, 
such as Mr. Bayard Taylor, and one or two 
writers whose names sometimes appear in 
these pages. The selections are well made, 
and the little volume ought to be a welcome 
gift to those who cannot read Freiligrath in 
the poet’s own tongue. 


Messrs. G, P. PuTNAM & Sons of New 
York deserve well of literature and its vo- 
taries in giving us, in'a handsome and well- 
printed volume of some eight hundred pages, 
“ Memoirs Illustrative of the Life and Writ- 
ings of John Evelyn, comprising his Diary 
from the year 1641 to 1705-6. From the 
last London edition,” 

Considering the importance and interest of 
Evelyn’s Diary, and the marked commenda- 
tion it has met with in the literary world, it 
strikes us as a notable omission and a singu- 
lar want of enterprise on the part of the 
successive publishers and editors of the 
work—if editor it has ever had since 
A. D, 1818—that it should still continue to 
be given to the English reading public with 
a total absence of any of the rich mate- 
rials of literary comment and _ illustration 
that have clustered about it since its first 
appearance, not to mention the need of 
some improvement fpon the original pre- 
face, which first appeared when George the 
Third was King, and which still, in 1870, 
forms the only introduction to the book, 

Not without its peculiar interest is what 
may be called the mere external history of 
the work. Evelyn’s “Kalendarium” or 
Diary was for the first time published in 
England as late as the year 1818. A second 
edition followed in 1827, which, after being 
many years out of print, was republished in 
1850, since which time two more editions 
have appeared in London. 

Well written as it is, the introduction to 
the work might readily be improved upon, 
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Doubtless entirely satisfactory for its day 
and epoch, it may fairly be objected to now 
as meagre and insufficient. Thus, by way 
of illustration, it quotes Horace Walpole 
and Dr. Campbell concerning Evelyn’s lite- 
rary merit; while to-day a score of distin- 
guished English authors might be cited to 
give fresh light and add fresh lustre to his 
pages. The modern reader, for instance, 
takes up Evelyn with a more intelligent in- 
terest when told that Robert Southey says 
of him that “he was eminently happy in 
this respect, that he was born in that coun- 
try, place, and condition of life which most 
suited his moral and intellectual nature. 
. .° The reign of Charles the Second was 
as nicely adapted to Evelyn’s temper and 
peculiar talents as the noonday of chivalry 
to Edward the Black Prince and his chroni- 
cler Froissart.” 

The short paragraph in the preface con- 
cerning Evelyn’s wife does her but scanty 
justice. Imperfect amends are made for it 
by the intreduction in the appendix of Dr. 
Sohun’s letter. Mrs. Evelyn was a remarka- 
ble woman, an admirable wife, daughter, and 
mother. Evelyn in his diary has but little to 
say of his marriage, and speaks of his wife 
shortly afterwards as “ yet very young.” She 


certainly was, for she was not quite fifteen 


years of age at the time. In his “ Literary 

Character Illustrated” Disraeli speaks of 
her, in the chapter on the Domestic Life of 

Genius, as “ excellent in the arts her husband 
loved”; and Cowley the poet has embalmed 
her memory in his “ Lines” to Evelyn : 
Happy art thou whom God does bless 

With the full choice of thine own happiness ; 

And happier yet because thou’rt blest 

With prudence how to choose the best. 

In books and gardens thou hast placed aright 

Thy whole innocent delight ; 

And in thy virtuous wife, where thou again dost meet 
30th pleasures more refined and sweet: 

The fairest garden in her looks, 

And in her mind the wisest books, 

Evelyn tells us of the deep disgust excited 
in him by the spectacle of the “ evil doings ” 
at the court of Charles IT. ; and it is proba- 
ble that he made no concealment of his feel- 
ings at the time, for we know that, as an 
inevitable consequence, he was disliked by 
the King, and positively hated by the regal 
parasites. He was deeply affected by the 
disgrace of Lord Clarendon, whose fall was 
the triumph of frivolity and licentiousness 
over decorum and morality. “ His morals 
as well as his politics,” says Lord Macaulay, 
in his “ History of England,” “were those 
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of an earlier generation. On the vices of the 
young and gay he looked with an aversion 
almost as bitter as that which he felt for the 
theological errors of the sectaries. He 
missed no opportunity of showing his scorn 
of the mimic revellers and courtesans who 
crowded the palace; and the admonitions 
which he addressed to the King ‘himself 
were very sharp, and, what Charles disliked 
still more, very long.” 

Of Evelyn’s “Sylva; or, a Discourse of 
Forest Trees,” the prpface tells us but little 
or nothing. It is the work by which Evelyn 
was chiefly known in England before the 
publication of his diary. The English Gov- 
ernment, it appears, was seriously alarmed 
by the rapidly-increasing want of timber, 
and in consequence addressed. a communi- 
cation to the Royal Society, asking informa- 
tion and advice on the subject. This was 
the occasion of the production of Evelyn's 
“ Sylva,” which was the first book printed 
by the Royal Society. The great and crown- 
ing testimony to the worth of the book may 
be found in the fact that millions of timber 
trees were propagated and planted in Eng- 
land at its sole instigation and by its sole 
direction. “ While Britain,” says Disraeli, 
“retains her aweful situation among the na- 
tions of Europe, the ‘Sylva’ of Evelyn will 
endure with her triumphant oaks.” 

So much for the preface, whose shortcom- 
ings can in no wise affect the intrinsic merit 
of what Evelyn has recorded day by day. 
Born in 1620, he died in 1706, at the ripe age 
of eighty-six years, having lived in the reigns 
of four sovereigns—Charles I., Charles IL, 
James II., William III., and the Protector- 
ate of Cromwell. A man of extensive 
reading, varied information, excellent taste, 
and sound judgment, he developed these 
advantages by foreign travel and judicious 
companionship. Although an earnest par- 
tisan, he neither solicited nor shunned pub- 
lic office, and when conferred upon him he 
fulfilled its duties conscientiously. The rec- 
ord by such a man of what daily fell under 
his observation is clearly worth reading, and 
affords matter for instruction beyond its no- 
tices of events which have since become his- 
torical. 

Making allowance for strong religious 
prejudice, a pleasant wit and an exemplary 
humanity are always with him. 

In an entry of June roth he says: “ This 
day I paid all my debts to a farthing. O 
blessed day!” 

Elsewhere, in recording a lawsuit, he 
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writes; “‘ This was the very first suit at law 
that ever I had with any creature, and O 
that it might be the last!” 

As old a story as European travel has be- 
come to us, Evelyn’s descriptions of points 
of interest on the Continent have still a won- 
derful freshness abeut them. Here is a hint 
as to ladies’ fashions of wearing hair. Who 
knows but that this style may “come in”? 
Evelyn is speaking of the Venetian dames: 
“They weare very long crisped haire, of 
severall strakes and colours, which they 
make so by a wash, dishevelling it on 
the brims of a broade hat that has no head, 
but an hole to put out their heads by ; they 
drie them in the sunn, as one may see them 
at their windows.” May 11, 1654 (Eng- 
land), he says: “I now observed how the 
women began to paint themselves, formerly 
a most ignominious thing us’d only by eg 
November 26, 1661: “ I saw Hamlet Prince 
of Denmark played, but now the old plays 
began to disgust this refined age, since his 
majesties being so long abroad.” 

Whenever an English diary of the olden 
time is referred to, people involuntarily 
think of the mirth-compelling Pepys. 
Evelyn speaks of him under his entry of 
June 4, 1679, ‘‘ meeting him,” as he records, 
in a place the least jolly of all possible 
places, in the Tower of London, where 
pleasant Pepys was the unhappiest of men, 
“being a prisoner under charge of treason,” 
It is interesting to note the meeting of these 
two men who have afforded us so much 
that is valuable in their portraitures of the 
events and personages of their times. 
Pepys appears again in Evelyn at the entry 
for January 28, 1682, where he shows 
Evelyn a “large folio containing the whole 
mechanic part and art of building royal 
ships and men-of-war. I do not 
think the world can show the like,” says 
Evelyn. 

At page 552 we have news from America: 
“ Unheard of stories of the universal increase 
of witches in New England ; men, women, 
and children devoting themselves to the 
devil, so as to threaten the subversion of the 
government.” 

Evelyn’s description of the great fire of 
London is well known, and has been cor- 
rectly pronounced to be the finest on record. 

One of Evelyn’s severest trials in his old 
age was the fate of his place, where he had 
resided more than forty years. He had im- 





proved and adorned it during all that pe- 
riod with great care and all the art that 
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landscape gardening had then attained in 
England. He left it in 1694, and its fate is 
worthy of notice. Its first occupant was the 
distinguished Admiral (then Captain) Ben- 
bow. Evelyn says he “had the mortifica- 
tion of seeing every day much of his labor 
and experiments there impairing for want 
of a more polite tenant.” 

A far greater personage and a much 
worse tenant was the next inhabitant—the 
Czar Peter of Russia. In three days he 
utterly ruined the garden, one of his favorite 
recreations being to demolish the hedges by 
riding through them with a wheelbarrow. 
“ House full of people and right filthy,” was 
the report of its condition made by one of 
Evelyn’s servants. 

“PRIMITIVE MAN. By Louis Figuier. 
Revised translation. Illustrated with thirty 
scenes of primitive life, and two hundred 
and thirty-three figures of objects belonging 
to the pre-historic ages. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1870.” 

This is one of scores of scientific works 
translated from the French within the past 
ten years for the instruction and edification 
of English and American readers. It might 
at first seem as though the succé$s of such 
translations among us would show English 
science and English literature to be serious- 
ly at fault and falling behind in the general 
advance of investigation. Nevertheless, we 
are far from being deficient either in Amer- 
ica or in England in devoted and successful 
votaries of science. The general favor with 
which these works are received is owing to 
the fact that the peculiar art of placing 
scientific knowledge within easy mental 
grasp of educated readers unacquainted with 
technical details and scientific terminology, 
has been of late years carried to remarkable 
perfection in France. Hence the popularity 
of such series of works as this before us, of 
the “Library of Wonders” and numerous 
others. 

The question of the age of the human 
race is in “ Primitive Man” treated thor- 
oughly and in the most interesting manner. 
Profuse and admirably-executed illustra- 
tions accompany every page. We are glad 
to see that the text so decisively disposes 
of the Lamarck-ape-baboon theory. 

It is now forty-two years since Sir Hum- 
phry Davy published his “Salmonia; or, 
Days of Fly-Fishing,” of which a handsome 
new edition is just given us by Roberts 
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Brothers, Boston. The natural curiosity to 
know how a philosopher amuses himself 
has, perhaps, quite as much contributed to 
the long life of this little work as the intrin- 
sic merit of which it is by no means devoid. 

It is written in the conversational and 
discursive style of old Izaak Walton, 

Halieus, an enthusiastic angler, replies to 
the objections urged against his amusement 
by Physicus, who has his prejudices against 
the fisherman’s pursuits, and perhaps thinks, 
with Lord Byron, that every votary of that 
“quaint old cruel coxcomb,” Izaak Wal- 
ton, 

— in his gullet 

Should have a hook, and a small trout to pull it. 
Indeed he intimates as much, although lis- 
tening in meekness to the crushing confuta- 
tion of all his objections, and to the glorifi- 
cation of the wonderful merits of the art. 

When Sir Humphry Davy, with other 
zealous fishermen, tells us of how little pain 
the hook gives the victimized fish, we listen 
impatiently ; but when he discourses after 
the manner of the following extract, we give 
our gratified attention : 

How delightful in the early spring, after the dull 
and tedious time of winter, when the frosts disap- 
pear and the sunshine warms the earth and waters, to 
wander forth by some clear stream, to see the leaf 
bursting from the purple bud, to scent the odors of 
the bank perfumed by the violet, and enamelled, as it 
were, with the primrose and the daisy; to wander 
upon the fresh turf below the shade of trees, whose 
bright blossoms are filled with the music of the bee ; 
and on the surface of the waters to view the gaudy 
flies sparkling like animated gems in the sunbeams, 
whilst the bright and beautiful trout is watching them 
from below; to hear the twittering of the water-birds, 
who, alarmed at your approach, rapidly hide them- 
selves beneath the flowers and leaves of the water- 
lily ; and, as the season advances, to find all these ob- 
jects changed for others of the same kind, but better 
and brighter, till the swallow and the trout contend, 
as it were, for the gaudy May-fly, and till, in pursu- 
ing your amusement in the calm and balmy evening, 
you are serenaded by the songs of the cheerful thrush 
and melodious nightingale, performing the offices of 
paternal love, in thickets ornamented with the rose 
and woodbine. 

The possessor of “ Walton” should have 
“ Salmonia,” as Izaak can tell you nothing 
of “ fly-fishing.” It is more than probable 
that he was totally ignorant of fly-fishing of 
any kind, save what he may have learned 
by report from Cotton and others, As to 
salmon, it is doubtfu. if he ever saw a whole 
one except on a fishmonger’s stall. 





Yoncr’s “ English-Greek Lexicon,” ed- 
ited by Henry Drisler, LL.D., Professor 
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of Greek in Columbia College, editor of 
Liddell and Scott’s “Greek-English Lexi- 
con,” etc., etc., is a work so encyclopaedic in 
character that it needs only an outline 
of Greek syntax to make it a complete man- 
ual for Greek composition. Prefixed to the 
lexicon proper is an essay by Professor 
Charles Short, of Columbia College, on the 
“Order of Words in Attic Greek Prose,” 
and appended to it is a list of Greek proper 
names and Pillon’s “ Greek Synonymes.” 
Professor Short’s essay exhibits careful 
study and laborious research. It contains a 
very great number of classified examples 
appropriately referred to authority, which 
will render it invaluable to critical scholars, 
editors, and grammarians ; at the same time 
we cannot but think that the profuseness of 
illustration impairs its usefulness to be- 
ginners in Greek composition, and as part 
of a work for general use. In the list of 
proper names are included the most fre- 
quently occurring Greek names of persons 
and places, and some of the more important 
modern names for which Greek equivalents 
are known. It is evident that no pains 
have been spared to make this list at once 
complete and authoritative. It fills fifty-six 
pages, and there are about two hundred cita- 
tions of authority on each page, so that the 
preparation of this part of the work alone 
must have required about twelve thousand 
references to authorities. Under personal 
proper names, the name itself is first given, 
then the son or descendant, then the de- 
rived adjective, and then (in the case of gods, 
heroes, and prominent places) the most fre- 
quently occurring poetic epithets. The edi- 
tor has sometimes happily given equivalents 
for names of places called from local or oth- 
er peculiarity, as Riverside, [aparoray/a, 
from Strabo; White Mountains, Aev«d 
éon, from the same, and Aev«dy bpoc, from 
Callimachus. So, too, he has occasionally 
adapted a word, as Botany Bay, Tovnpéro.-, 
Rogues’-town, from Plutarch—though this is 
somewhat inconsistently placed in the gen- 
eral lexicon instead of in the list of proper 
names; the same is true of Sans-Souci 
(palace of), "Ampaydrodc, from Sueto- 
nius. 

The body of the book, the English-Greek 
vocabulary, contains 603 royal octavo pages, 
on each of which large additions are made, 
both of independent articles and of inser- 
tions in articles already given. There must 
be several thousand such additions, with 
their appropriate references, Great care 
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seems to have been used in drawing mate- 
rials from similar works in foreign Jan- 
guages, and the liability to misconception 
and error, which arises from representing an 
English word in Greek through the distort- 
ing medium of French or German, has been 
avoided. In this respect this lexicon is su- 
perior (for example) to that of Arnold and 
Fradersdortf, which is mainly translated 
from KRost’s “German-Greek Lexicon.” 
Under “ Abortive ” (¢. g.), Drisler gives four 
words for the literal sense, from Hippo- 
crates, Euripides, and Aristotle, and several 
others for the figurative sense ; Arnold and 
Fradersdorff, following Rost under Unzeitig, 
give only dwpoc¢ and é&wpoc, properly untime- 
ly, out of season, and the doubtful dwpé- 
toxo¢. In Arnold and Friadersdorff, too, 
there is a plentiful lack of citations of 
authority and classification of equivalents ; 
the student is left without any guide for the 
authority of words used, and an expression 
from a late author, from an ecclesiastical 
writer or lexicographer, stands often as au- 
thoritatiyely as one from Demosthenes or 
Xenophon. It is a distinctive excellency of 
the work before us that authority is given 
for every word, and the student knows when 
he gets his Greek equivalent what au- 
thority there is for it, and has also the means 
of determining whether the term given be 
poetic or prosaic, colloquial, technical, or 
of general use. For poetic composition 
the different forms are discriminated, as 
whether a word is epic, lyric, dramatic, ete. 
In cases of irregular verbs, the leading ir- 
regular tenses are given, which obviates the 
necessity of referring to a Greek-English 
lexicon. The meanings and shades of 
meaning, literal and metaphorical, which 
words alone and in combination have, are 
given with great fulness and with a nicety 
of appreciation and distinction which is ad- 
mirable. As, for example, under “ Account” 
are given, first, the ordinary sense, with va- 
rious phrases; second, advantage ; third, 
narration, explanation; fourth, estimation, 
value; and lastly, many phrases of which 
this word is the chief. At the end of many 
ot the articles, reference is made to the col- 
lection of svnonymes for a fuller explanation 
of the disthictions in the use of equivalents 
given; ¢. g., under “ Speak,” after the va- 
rious equivalents, reference is made to 
“ Syn. 310," under which those equivalents 
are very fully discussed. 

Full as the lexicon is, there is one word 
which the editor might have inserted—a 
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word which modern politics have made but 
too familiar, viz.: Ballot-stuffer or Re- 
peater, KAérrne wygorotoc, from the Ajax of 
Sophocles. Despite the omission, how- 
ever, the aid of the person slighted will not 
be required to obtain, in the Republic of 
Letters, an emphatic and favorable vote as 
to the high character of the work, the fideli- 
ty with which it has been executed, and the 
honor which it confers at once upon Ameri- 
can scholarship and upon the distinguished 
professor who modestly styles himself the 
editor, 


CURRENT FRENCH LITERATURE.* 


A NOVEL of the day, “ Les Victimes du 
Mariage, par Albert Caise,” gives us a suc- 
cession of pictures from modern French life, 
in which, as usual, the so-called victims of 
marriage are not in reality.the victims of any 
such social safeguard, but of their own im- 
prudence or the wickedness of others. 
Glimpses of Parisian pleasures and pecu- 
liarities enliven the pages of an otherwise 
sad story, and M. Caise portrays various 
gay scenes, illustrating the sayings and do- 
ings of French clerks, flower girls, comédi- 
ennes, and vaudevillistes. 

Concerning the degradation of the mod- 
ern drama, there appear to be current in 
Paris certain strongly pronounced views, 
which very closely resemble certain others 
we have heard vehemently enunciated in 
New York. 

“Public idiot,” exclaims Tritonet, a 
disappointed dramatic author, “ troupeau 
dilotes, précipite-toi dans le conservatoire 
de la bétise, voild ta p&ture quotidienne : 
les piéces 4 femmes, les fazfasia militaires, 
Jes pétards, les fusées, les soleils, les arti- 
chauts, les feux de bengale, les mollets, les 
cuisses nues, les gorges dévoilées. . . . 

“ Abreuve-toi d’impudicités, de gros- 
siretés, de grivoisetés ; énivre-toi de bruit. 
A bas I’'déalisme ! vive le sensualisme! Et 
voila ol nous en sommes ! ” 


UNTIL within comparatively few years, 
Vitruvius reigned supreme as the ancient 
architectural authority, and his work, even 
for moderns, was the Hellenic bible. Per- 
rault in France, and Wilkins in England, by 
their translations, made him both text-book 
and high court of appeals. And yet, al- 


* Works noticed may be had of F. W. Christern, 77 
University Place. 
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though Architect-in-Chief of the Emperor 
Augustus, Vitruvius was never out of Italy, 
and was totally unacquainted, from observa- 
tion, with the monuments of true Grecian 
art. It is evident that he learned all he 
knew of them from the books in his library, 
and in particular from the text of Hermoge- 
nes and other Greek architects who lived at 
a later period than the age of Alexander. 

Thus we continued to look at architec- 
tural Greece through modern Roman eyes, 
until the explorations of archzologists and 
the discoveries and studies of French and 
German scholars of the present century re- 
vealed a new artistic world in Grecian ruins, 
and effected a revolution which forever de- 
throned Vitruvius. 

Architecture has been fancifully called 
“frozen music”—a poetical way of saying 
that it embodies an idea, which it certainly 
does. The architecture of any given nation 
or period may be looked upon as the ex- 
pression of some salient association or heart- 
felt aspiration of the people among whom it 
springsup. He who reads the history of the 
Grecian republics, and is acquainted with the 
spirit of the Middle Ages, fully understands 
the reason why the Parthenon must neces- 
sarily belong to Athens, and why causes 
cognate in their source gave Notre Dame to 
Paris. 

This question of the philosophy of archi- 
tecture is an interesting one, and will be 
found admirably handled in a treatise by M. 
Emile Boutmy—* Philosophie de I’Archi- 
tecture en Gréce. Paris, Bailliére, 1870.” 
A practical architect himself, M. Boutmy 
possesses not only the technical knowledge, 
but the historical erudition and poetry of 
his subject. His work, at once learned, 
eloquent, and sympathetic, might be rightly 
entitled the Psychology of Architecture in 
Greece, so thoroughly and attractively does 
he present the life and surroundings of the 
early Hellenic ages. 


In the April number of THE GALAXY we 
noticed the publication of the first volume 
of a new Life of Mary Stuart—* Histoire de 
Marie Stuart, par Jules Gauthier ”—and set 
forth at some length its special features and 
merits, The second and third volumes are 
now published (“Librairie Internationale, 
Paris, 1870”), and the work is complete. 

For this successful vindication of the 
memory of the unhappy Queen of Scots, M. 
Gauthier has laid under contribution not 
only the stock of historical literature usually 
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cited, but also some valuable investigations 
of his own, having spent more than eight 
years in the preparation of his work. He 
specially addresses himself to the refutation 
of M. Mignet, who may be called the James 
Anthony Froude of France, and in dispos- 
ing of the pretended proofs found against 
Mary Stuart in the forged casket letters. 
Among other authorities he cites an origi- 
nal despatch lately found among the Span- 
ish archives at Simancas. It is a letter 
dated July 21, 1567, from Don Guzman de 
Silva, the Spanish Ambassador in England, 
to King Philip IL. reporting a statement 
made to him by Queen Elizabeth, to the ef- 
fect that the Scotch lords had no such let- 
ters as they pretended to have, and that 
they were forgeries of Lethington (Mait- 
land) 

OnE of the surest, and, at the same time, 
one of the most gratifying tests of the merit 
and value of our American institutions may 
be found in the attention they attract and the 
favorable reception they obtain from the 
older nations of Europe. Thus, De 
Tocqueville’s disquisition on our political 
organization hgs become a standard work 
in France, Germany, and England. Our 
penitentiary system was long since examin- 
ed and reported upon by De Beaumont in 
France, Ducpétiau in Belgium, and by nu- 
merous other European writers. In like 
manner, several features of our military sys- 
tem and the history of our late war, such as 
the workings of the medical staff of our 
army and the operations of the Sanitary 
Commission, have been the subject of va- 
rious German, French, and English reports 
and treatises. 

Although we cannot be said to have in 
the United States any uniform national sys- 
tem of education, there are certain leading 
and general characteristics of the subject 
which, throughout the vast republic, are 
striking in their identity. Of these, some 
are the unanimous recognition of the neces- 
sity of public and universal education, with- 
out regard to classes or social conditions ; 
the common accord of our various State 
constitutions upon the subject; the cheer- 
ful assumption by the people of heavy bur- 
dens of taxation for its support; and the 
general uniformity among the different sys- 
tems in vogue in the various States. 

Up to the year 1869 only two foreign na- 
tions, Sweden and England, had taken offi- 
cial notice of the importance of our Ameri- 
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can methods of education, by sending to the 
United States special commissioners charg- 
ed to examine and report upon the work- 
ing of our public schools. The Swedish 
Government sent Mr. Siljestrom, who, on 
his return to Sweden, published the result 


of his observations in 1854. The English’ 


commissioner was the Rev. James Frazer, 
who published his report in 1867. 

In 1868, the French Minister of Public 
Instruction (M. Duruy) appointed Mons. 
M. C. Hippeau a special commissioner to 
examine and report upon the condition of 
primary, secondary, and superior instruction 
in the United States. M. Hippeauis known 
in France as a professor in high repute, and 
member of several learned societies. The 
results of,a year’s travel and observation in 
the United States is given by him in a hand- 
some octavo volume of 443 pages, published 
by Didier & Co., Paris. In his dedicatory 
letter to the French Minister of Public 
Instruction, the author says: “In my re- 
port I have not concealed the feelings 
of admiration with which I contemplate 
the spectacle presented by a great nation 
which considers public education the first 
and most indispensable of {ts duties, and 
which voluntarily imposes upon itself the 
greatest sacrifices for the sake of obtaining 
an organization certainly unequalled in the 
world.” 

M. Hippeau then proceeds to present, in 
some thirty chapters, a full and detailed 
statement of the workings of our public 
schools, commencing with the most elemen- 
tary, and ending with an account of our 
principal colleges and universities, the 
whole interspersed with criticisms and phi- 
losophical reflections, which may be read 
with profit and edification by those most 
interested in the subject. M. Hippeau ap- 
pears to have been particularly struck with 
the attention paid to reading in our elemen- 
tary schools, and remarks that he has never 
heard better reading and recitation than in the 
American schools. Special descriptions are 
given of the most successful systems in use 
for the primary teaching of writing, reading, 
and arithmetic, and references frequently 
made to the best of the almost innumerable 
works used in primary education. Among 
these last, our author appears to have been 
particularly struck with the series of “ Les- 
sons on Objects,” published by Charles 
New York, 1868. A_ special 
chapter is devoted to the three female col- 
leges, Vassar, Rutgers, and Packer, and 
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our principal universities are described at 
length, 





INTELLIGENCE is for good, and, alas ! also 
for evil. In our July number we noticed, 
and gave some extracts from, a late German 
work, “The Notabilities of the Animal 
Kingdom,” in which a most interesting ac- 
count is given of the general capacity of ani- 
mals for companionship with man, and more 
especially of the humanitarian prowess of the 
St. Bernard dog. 

By way of complement the French press 
now presents us a work (“Les Chiens de 
Guerre. Etude historique. Par Ed. de la 
Barre Duparcq. Paris, 1869”) illustrating 
the capacity of that docile animal for mis- 
chief, as well as for usefulness, under the 
guidance and instruction of the other animal, 
man, sometimes the superior, and too often 
the inferior of the noble four-footed brute. 

M. Duparcq presents chronologically, 
from the earliest known instances to the 
present day, every historical mention of the 
use of the dog as an auxiliary in men’s quar- 
rels and in the wars of nations, and shows 
the extent of the development of the sagacity 
and worst instincts of the dog when directed 
to the destruction of human life. 





In Tre GALAxy for March we spoke of 
some of the (then) new volumes of the ex- 
cellent series of works published py Hachette 
& Co. of Paris, and known as the “ Biblio- 
théque de Merveilles.” We remark that 
the series is still continued, with the same 
success in imparting correct, useful scientific 
and historical information, in an agreeable 
and familiar literary form, illustrated with 
engravings and drawings of superior artistic 
merit. For the general reader, and for most 
libraries, the collection is of great value, as 
each volume is in fact a condensation of the 
best authorities on the subject treated. 
Messrs. Scribner & Co. of New York have 
done the American reading public a substan- 
tial favor in publishing a translated edition 
of this series, under the title of “ The Library 
of Wonders.” They lately announced as 
soon to appear, “The Wonders of the 
Heavens,” “The Bottom of the Sez,” 
“ Acoustics,” and “ The Wonders of En- 
graving and Sculpture.” 

—_ 

La Bruvere’s celebrated “Characters” 
were not fancy sketches, but portraits from 
life. .When they first appeared every intel- 
ligent reader of the day knew perfectly wel] 
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who was intended in any given description ; 
but as the age and its actors and their mem- 
ories passed away, tradition had to be called 
in to aid the modern reader in penetrating 
the secret of the author’s pseudonymes. In 
the course of time various keys were pub- 
lished, which professed to unlock these se- 
crets of the past. Those by the Duc de St. 
Simon, Reederer, Jal, and Ed, Fournier are 
the best known, But most of these were 
“false keys,” and on all of them the work of 
Walckenaer was a great improvement. 

Nevertheless, much remained to be done, 
as has been amply shown by M. Gustave 
Servois in his new edition (two volumes 8vo., 
Hachette, Paris) of La Bruyére, which is to 
be followed by a third volume. 

In his knowledge of the men and the lit- 
erature of the age of Louis XIV., the erudi- 
tion of M. Servois is as vast as it is reliable, 
and his notes really embrace the history of 
the most remarkable men of the period. 


—_- 


THE late work of M. J. Michelet, entitled 
Mos Fils,” may be rapidly characterized 
and described as “ words, words, words.” 


OnE year ago a French publisher, M. De 
gorge-Cadot, called upon Madame Marie 
Rattazzi with a contract already drawn up 
and signed by himself, by which she was to 
engage herself to furnish, within a given 
period, a work on “Italy in general and 
Florence in particular.” The lady in due 
time delivered her manuscript, and the result 
is a somewhat uneven and disjointed book 
entitled “Florence: Portraits, Chroniques, 
Confidences.” It is really a sort of portrait 
gallery of modern Italian celebrities in the 
political world, and there are separate chap- 
ters devoted to General Durando, Senator 
Capriolo, Deputy Crispi, the Duke of San 
Donato, Count Bembo, King Victor Eman- 
uel, and all the members of his family. 

Not the least singular part of the book is 
the lady’s account of her marriage with the 
Minister Rattazzi. In 1855 she went to 
Turin on business of importance—wrote 
twice to Rattazzi—no answer—when she 
addressed a note to the King, who, receiving 
Mme. de Solms graciously, expressed his 
surprise at Rattazzi’s ungallant conduct, say- 
ing, “ I will send him to you to-morrow, when 
he will be only.too happy to place himself 
at your disposition.” But “ to-morrow” 
passed without the slightest Rattazzi. So 
also the day following, and several days suc- 
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ceeding. Tired of playing Sister Anne, 
Mme. de Solms wrote to the King: “ Your 
Minister won’t see me ; he sent me his sew 
retary to say that His Excellency was suffer- 
ing from an affection of the eyes. This, cer- 
tainly, is very interesting, but does not in 
the slightest degree advance my business, 
and I leave Turin.” 

To which His Majesty replied : “ Remain. 
I change my request to an order, Rattazzi 
shall wait upon you to-morrow.” The next 
day brought the Minister, whose manner was 
cold, and his visit short. The fair “in- 
terviewed” describes her caller as at that 
time young, tall, slim, déstingué, with deli- 
cate features, and “de taille élégante et 
svelte.” His forehead was broad and intelli- 
gent, hair blond, @une nuance indéfinissable 
(an involved, feminine way of saying “ red”), 
teeth white and regular, lips thin and mock- 
ing, hands and feet of “an incontestable aris- 
tocracy.” Mme. de Solms then proceeds to 
establish an important point: the Minis- 
ter appeared to be about twenty-eight, and 
was some years her senior. The King in- 
quired of Rattazzi how he was pleased with 
Mme, de Solms. “Not much,” answered 
the Minister ; “4a lean little bread-and-but- 
eress.” “But she is witty?” “ Not very. 
She has an air half of surprise, half of silli- 
ness.” ‘‘ Years passed away,” continues our 
authoress. “Then I was prostrated with a 
dangerous illness, and it was reported I was 
dead. M. Rattazzi told me afterwards that, 
without being able in any way to account for 
it, the news went to his heart like the stroke 
of a poniard, ang utterly prostrated him. 
He came immediately to Paris, where I was 
lying ill, sought me out, and just twelve 
years, day for day, after our first interview at 
Turin, I married the man who had system- 
atically avoided me, and who, under pretext 
of sore eyes, sent me, in his place, his secre- 
tary!” 

TRAVELLERS, writers, philologists, and 
archeologists have within the past twenty 
years occupied themselves with investi- 
gations and disquisitions concerning the 
Basques, a singular ard interesting people 
occupying part of the Spanish and French 
slopes of the Pyrenees. In modern French 
geography the arrondissement of Mauléon, 
and the greater part of that of Bayonne, in- 
clude the country of the French Basques, 
which may be thus topographically described; 
Four valleys with small streams run north- 
ward from the western crests of the French 
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Pyrenees, Nivelet, Nive, Bidassoa, and 
Cesson. Frequent mention is made of the 
Bidassoa in Napier's “ Peninsular War.” In 
old French geographies these four valleys 
with their mountains were divided into three 
cantons, Labourd, Soule, and Basse Na+ 
varre. The Spanish Basque country is all 
ncluded within the three provinces of Gui- 
puzcoa, Alava, and Biscay. 

The Basques claim to be a people of them- 
selves, and indignantly reject the imputation 
of being either French or Spaniards. They 
scout the idea of Noah as an ancestor, and 
assert the primeval tongue of humanity to 
have been Basque. Proud, hardy, athletic, 
simple, and reserved, they are the most sin- 
gular people of Europe. They speak a lan- 
guage which has no resemblance with any 
Aryan dialect whatever. To say that the 
language used by this insignificant people is 
the oldest tongue in Europe, is to give but 
a slight and imperfect idea of its antiquity. 
Ifumboldt makes the Basques the successors 
er remnants of the Iberian race which for- 
merly occupied the entire peninsula. But 
who were the Iberians? Opinions on this 
point are so wide apart that some scholars 
bring them from the Caucasus, while others 
assign them an original home in Northern 
Africa. : 

Be this as it may, the language spoken by 
the Basques, who style themselves in their 
own tongue /scualdunac, was once spoken 
by a race spread over the whole Spanish 
peninsula, and scholars claim that it takes 
us back to ages when accounts of Hannibal's 
invasion fell within the period of modern 
history. <d 

In the February number of Tur GALAXY 
we referred to several late works on the 
Basques, and we now have a new one— 
“Etudes sur ]Ongine des Basques, par M. 
Jean Frangois Bladé.” M. Bladé states that 
he originally adopted the theory of Baron 
William von Humboldt as to the Iberian 
origin of this people, but under extended in- 
vestigation found it vanish, The author’s 
studies on this question have been serious 
and severe. In 1866 he published a disser- 
tation on the three great Eskuarian literary 
monuments,“ Le Chant des Cantabres,” “ Le 
Chant d’Altabiscar,” and “ Le Chant d’An- 
nibal,” demonstrating them to be apoc- 
ryphal. Following the opinion of Hum- 
boldt, the first-named, “Le Chant des 
Cantabres,” had long been received as au- 
thentic ; but M. Bladé’s argument against all 
of them appears now to be accepted by the 
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majority of critics. M. Bladé’s essay on 
this subject is reproduced in his work, an 
octavo of §50 pages, in which he con- 
fines himself strictly to the treatment of 
the historical question of origin, which nec- 
essarily involves the discussion of all the 
traditional, philological, topological, nu- 
mismatical, and anthropological facts con- 
nected with it. 





CURRENT GERMAN LITERATURE.* 

IN the last number of the “ Literarischer 
Monatsbericht ” a prize of eight hundred dol- 
lars is offered by Mr, E. Steiger, our vigor- 
ously enterprising German publisher, for 
the best Historical Sketch of the Intellec- 
tual Vigor and Progress of the German 
Population in North America, specially 
treating the influence of the German-Amer- 
ican press upon the development of Ameri- 
can institutions, the essay to be delivered by 
the first of May, 1871. 

Mr, Steiger announces his intention of 
following up this experiment, if successful, 
with proposals of prizes for papers and dis- 
quisitions on various other topics affecting 
German life in America, with especial refer- 
ence to subjects of literature, culture, and 
art. 

Mr. Steiger asks that the press give pub- 
licity to his prize announcement. So far as 
THE GALAXY is concerned, we do it cheer- 
fully, not alone because a deserving pub- 
lisher asks it, but because of the intrinsic 
merit and interest of the proposition it- 
self. We Americans are already familiar 
with the view of the German-American 
question from the American standpoint. It 
will be instructive now to see it from the 
German standpoint. 

It is moderate to assert that very few of 
our readers have any adequate idea of what 
has been done for German literature by 
American-Germans, and, perhaps, even less 
of what has been effected for American his- 
tory by German scholars here in New 
York. One writer alone, Mr. Freder- 
ick Kapp, has developed and _ brought 
into new light important portions of our 
historic annals as they never were be- 
fore. His “ Life of General Steuben” (8vo, 
667 pages), his “ History of Slavery in the 
United States ” (8vo, 516 pages), his “ Histo- 
ry ot the So!dier Traffic by German Princes 
during our Kevolutionary Period, 1775- 

* Works mentioned in this article may be had of 
E. Steiger, German bookseller, Nos. 22 and 24 Frank- 
fort street, New York. 
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1783 ” (8vo, 300 pages), his “ Life of General 
De Kalb” (8vo, 300 pages), and his “ Histo- 
ry of German Emigration to America” (8vo, 
400 pages), are among the most valuable 
contributions ever made to our historical 
literature. 

Certain passages in the first volume of 
the last-mentioned work, on what we may 
call the question whether or not Calum, 
non animum, mutant gui trans mare currunt, 
gave rise to an excited controversy in the 
American-German press which has hardly 
yet subsided. The history of this controver- 
sy is of special interest to us Americans, de- 
veloping as it does the German sentiment 
touching full and complete fusion of their 
national element with that of the United 
States. 

In the sixteenth chapter of his work on 
emigration, Mr. Kapp remarked that, in 
proportion to its numbers, German immi- 
gration has not exercised in this country the 
influence which might have been looked for ; 
and the reason he assigned for it was that 
this immigration came in contact with a 
well-settled and sharply-defined nationality, 
which has shown itself capable of mastering, 
absorbing, and utilizing the culture-element 
of the entire Old World, and which is now 
further than ever removed from the possi- 
bility of being influenced by foreign elements. 

“And this American power of assimila- 
tion,” continues Mr. Kapp, “is so great 
that at most is German influence seen in the 
Far West, where it has an opportunity of 
striking root in the formation of new town- 
ships and counties, and even this influence 
disappears day by day. . . . . The 
two long-related German races, the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Teutonic, after a separation 
of fifteen hundred years, find themselves en- 
gaged together on the American continent 
in a work of common interest—the exten- 
sion of the area of freedom. . . . . . 
The success of German immigration is not 
to be sought in segregation from American 
culture, not in dreams and phantasies which 
conjure up images of the creation in Amer- 
ica of a German State, a German Utopia, 
but in active participation in the common 
life and strife of the Americans. A Ger- 
man nation among the American people 
cannot exist. . . . . There is room 
here for all; for every noble effort, for every 
thinking man, for every working arm.” 

In his preface to the second edition of his 
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work, Mr. Kapp expressed the opinion that 
the German emigration to America would 
not, even if the Germans desired it, eventu- 
ally remain German. In the text (p. 370) 
he had already said, “The man who emi- 
grates gives up his native country and is lost 
to it. A man can no more have two father- 
lands than he can have two fathers. The 
German-American is a transition which dis- 
appears in the second generation. Choose 
ye then—German or American? He who 
desires to remain a German must either not 
leave home, or, having left it, should forth- 
with return, For every man who has re- 
course to it emigration is—national death.” 

Sound philosophical views like these have, 
unfortunately, not been current among the 
great body of our German-American fellow- 
citizens. Too many of their organs had 
sought to promulgate very different senti- 
ments, and on the diffusion of the passages 
we have cited a deep excitement arose. All 
the Deutschthiimelei in America burst forth in 
a Teutonic storm, and Mr. Kapp, as true a 
German as ever lived, found himself accused, 
even by some of his old friends, of belittling 
German nationality, and of burning incense 
before American gods. Another class de- 
nounced him as a Royalist and a Bismarcker 
and several other dreadful things, and he 
was reproached with imperfect knowledge 
of the West, where lies the German strength 
of population. His language was greatly 
exaggerated, and he was represented by sev- 
eral Western papers as saying that German 
efforts are thrown away, that his German 
brethren had better abandon all their na- 
tional peculiarities as soon as _ possible, 
cease speaking German, and, “head over 
heels,” become Americans immediately. 

To all this Mr. Kapp replied very temper- 
ately, showing that the ignorance of the West 
attributed to him was imaginary, inasmuch 
as he personally knew and had travelled 
through not only the West but the South. 
Referring to his real views at pages 368 to 
370 of his work, he stated that logic is 
neither East or West in its complexim, nor 
North or South in temperature, but one 
and the same throughout the entire world. 

Mr. Kapp’s work on German emigration 
has been republished and widely read in 
Germany, and has been eminently service- 
able in promulgating healthy views and cor- 
rect statements on a subject of the highest 
importance. 





MEMORANDA 


By MARK 


A MEMORY. 

When I say that I never knew my aus- 
tere father to be enamored of but one poem 
in all the long half century that he lived, 
persons who knew him will easily believe 
me; when I say that I have never com- 
posed but one poem in all the long third of 
a century that I have lived, persons who 
know me will be sincerely grateful ; and 
finally, when I say that the poern which I 
composed was not the one which my father 
was enamored of, persons who may have 
known us both will not need to have this 
truth shot into them with a mountain how- 
itzer before they can receive it, My father 
and I were always on the most distant 
terms when I was a boy—a sort of armed 
neutrality, so to speak. At irregular inter- 
vals this neutrality was broken, and suffer- 
ing ensued ; but I will be candid enough to 
say that the breaking and the suffering were 
always divided up with strict impartiality be- 
tween us—which is to say, my father did the 
breaking, and I did the suffering. As a 
general thing I was a backward, cautious, 
unadventurous boy ; but once I jumped off 
a two-story stable ; another time I gave an 
elephant a “plug” of tobacco and retired 
without waiting for an answer; and still 
another time I pretended to be talking in 
my sleep, and got off a portion of a very 
wretched original conundrum in hearing of 
my father. Let us not pry into the result ; 
it was of no consequence to any one but 
me. 

But the poem I have referred to as at- 
tracting my father’s attention and achieving 
his favor was “ Hiawatha.” Some man 
who courted a sudden and awful death pre- 
sented him an early copy, and I never lost 
faith in my own senses until I saw him sit 
down and go to reading it in cold blood— 
saw him open the book, and heard him 
read these following lines, with the same in- 
flectionless judicial frigidity with which he 
always read his charge to the jury, or admin- 
istered an oath to a witness: 


Take your bow, O Hiawatha, 

‘Take your arrows, jasper-headed, 
‘Take your war-club, Puggawaugun, 
And your mittens, Minjekahwan, 
And your birch canoe for sailing, 
And the oil of Mishe- Nama.” 


TWAIN, 


Presently my father took out of his breast 
pocket an imposing ‘‘ Warranty Deed,” and 
fixed his eyes upon it and dropped into 
meditation. I knew what itwas. A Texan 
lady and gentleman had given my_half- 
brother, Orrin Johnson, a handsome prop- 
erty in a town in the North, in gratitude to 
him for having saved their lives by an act of 
brilliant heroism, 

By and by my father looked toward me 
and sighed. Then he said : 

“If I had such a son as this poet, here 
were a subject worthier than the traditions 
of these Indians.” 

“Tf you please, sir, where?” 

“In this deed.” 

“In the—deed ?” 

“ Yes—in this very deed,” said my father, 
throwing it on the table. ‘ There is more 
poetry, more romance, more sublimity, 
more splendid imagery hidden away in that 
homely document than could be found in 
all the traditions of all the savages that 
live.” 

“Indeed, sir? Could I—could I get it 
out, sir? Could I compose the poem, sir, 
do you think ?” 

“You!” 

I wilted. 

Presently my father’s face softened some- 
what, and he said : 

“Go and try. But mind, curb folly. No 
poetry at the expense of truth, Keepstrictly 
to the facts.” 

I said I would, and bowed myself out, 
and went up stairs. 

“ Hiawatha” kept droning in my head— 
and so did my father’s remarks about the 
sublimity and romance hidden in my sub- 
ject, and also his injunction to beware of 
wasteful and exuberant fancy. I noticed, 
just here, that I had heedlessly brought the 
deed away with me. Now, at this moment 
came to me one of those rare moods of 
daring recklessness, such as I referred to a 
while ago. Without another thought, and 
in plain defiance of the fact that I knew my 
father meant me to write the romantic story 
of my half-brother’s adventure and subse- 
quent good fortune, I ventured to heed 
merely the letter of his remarks and ignore 
their spirit. Itook the stupid “ Warranty 
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Deed” itself and chopped it up into Hia- 
wathian blank verse, without altering or 
leaving out three words, and without trans- 
posing six. It required loads of courage to 
go down stairs and face my father with my 
performance, I started three or four times be- 
fore I finally got my pluck to where it would 
stick. But at last I said I would go down 
and read it to him if he threw me over the 
church for it. I stood up to begin, and he 
told me to come closer. I edged up a lit- 
tle, but still left as much neutral ground be- 
tween us as I thought he would stand. Then 
I began. It would be useless for me to try 
to tell what conflicting emotions expressed 
themselves upon his face, nor how they 
grew more and more intense as I pro- 
ceeded ; nor how a fell darkness descended 
upon his countenance, and he began to gag 
and swallow, and his hands began to work 
and twitch, as I reeled off line after line, 
with the strength ebbing out of me, and my 
legs trembling under me : 


THE STORY OF A GALLANT DEED. 


THIS INDENTURE, made the tenth 
Day of November, in the year 

Of our Lord one thousand eight 
Hundred six-and-fifty, 


Between Joanna S. E. GraYy 

And Puivip Gray, her husband, 
Of Salem City in the State 

Of Texas, of the first part, 


And O. B. Johnson, of the town 

Of Austin, ditto, WITNESSETH: 
That said party of first part, 

For and in consideration 


Of the sum of Twenty Thousand 
Dollars, lawful money of 

The U. S. of Americay, 
To them in hand now paid by said 


Party of the second part, 
The due receipt whereof is here- 
By confessed and acknowledg-ed, 
Have Granted, Bargained, Sold, Remised, 


Released and Aliened and Conveyed, 
Confirmed, and by these presents do 
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Grant and Bargain, Sell, Remise, 
Alien, Release, Convey, and Con- 


Firm unto the said aforesaid 
Party of the second part, 
And to his heirs and assigns 
Forever and ever, ALL, 


That certain piece or parcel of 
LAND situate in city of 
Dunkirk, ceunty of Chautauqua, 
And likewise furthermore in York State, 


Bounded and described, to-wit, 
As follows, herein, namely: 

BEGINNING at the distance of 
A hundred two-and-forty feet, 


North-half-east, north-east-by north, 
East-north-east and northerly 

Of the northerly line of Mulligan street, 
On the westerly line of Brannigan street, 


And running thence due northerly 
On Brannigan street 200 feet, 

Thence at right anges westerly, 
North-west-by-west-and-west-half-west, 

West-and-by-north, north-west by-west, 
About 


I kind of dodged, and the boot-jack 
broke the looking-glass. I could have 
waited to see what became of the other mis- 
siles if I had wanted to, but I took no in- 
terest in such things. 








PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

I FIND the above squib among my MSS., 
and send it along merely to hold my place 
and represent me in the August number. 
Illness has rendered it out of my power to 
do more than this at present.—[EDITOR 
MEMORANDA. 





In default of our usual contribution from 
the editor of the ‘‘ Memoranda,” we present 
the readers of THE GALAXy this month 
with a portrait of Mark Twain, which will 
be discovered to bear a striking resem- 
blance to the counterfeit presentment of Mr. 
Samuel L. Clemens, editor of the “ Buffalo 
Express.” —[Ep. GALAXY. 
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— Some of the ladies who read THE GAL- 
AXY may be interested in learning that 
the Queen of England is ‘édead against” 
the woman suffrage movement. Not long 
since a literary lady in London wrote a 
pamphlet of rather a vehement style in op- 
position to the demand of her “ suffering sis- 
ters” for emancipation—in fact, denouncing 
and reprobating her suffering sisters because 
they asked for the suffrage. The authoress 
serit a copy of the pamphlet to Mr. Glad- 
stone, who returned thanks for it in a letter 
glowing with commendation, and asked for 
a few copies to be distributed among “ per- 
sons of the highest influence.” The copies 
were forwarded to the P.emier by the de- 
lighted authoress ; and after a while the lat- 
ter received a letter writte. by command of 
the Queen herself, commeading the pam- 
phiet, and enclosing a sum of money towards 
the expense of its more general circulation. 
Now, Queen Victoria’s subjects do say that 
when the sovereign gives, unsolicited, a sum 
of money towards any object, she must have 
that object tremendously at heart indeed. 
Here then we have the odd phenomenon of 
a woman who is the ruling Chief Magistrate 
of a great country, and head of the national 
Church, endorsing and enforcing the princi- 
ple that women have no right to take any 
part in politics. Is not Queet Victoria put- 
ting herself, as regards this subject, some- 
what in the position of the oft-cited person- 
age who declared that the Cretans were al- 
ways liars, and that he was a Cretan? If 
women are not fit for politics, must not 
Queen Victoria be unfit? If she, a woman, is 
qualified for political life, how can she say 
that woman is necessarily disqualified ? 
Queen Victoria is, in this instance, a living 
paradox; perhaps in other instances too, 
but certainly in this. Cynical petsons would 
doubtless say that she only proves her per- 
fect womanhood by being thus contradictory 
and paradoxical ; but we beg it to be under- 
stood that we make no such ungaliant asser- 
tion, The cause of woman’s suffrage in 
England has, however, a pretty hard battle 
yet to fight. The Queen and tne Prime 
Minister are its decided opponents. It may 
comfort the ladies, nevertheless, to remem- 
ber that three or four years ago both were 


equally decided opponents of other great 
changes which have since been realized. 


— IN a populous thoroughfare of New 
York may be seen an inscription over a door 
announcing that Madame Something-or- 
other, “ Clair Voyant,” resides and practises 
there. Madame Clair Voyant! Cannot 
Madame’s supernatural clearness of vision 
enable her to see a grammatical error? Can 
she who sees into the middle of next week 
or the heart of the Andes, not see how to 
write decent French? There is a well- 
known, indeed celebrated “medium” of 
English birth and education, or non-educa- 
tion, whom a great statesman not long since 
was, in a moment of weakness, induced to 
consult. He visited the fair, fat spiritualist, 
and he began to talk with her about her 
mystery. She said that since her childhood 
she had been “a-seeing of wisions.” Alas 
for the unlucky word! One convert was 
lost ; one spell was broken. The statesman 
had a sensitive ear, and he could not believe 
in a medium who spoke of wisions, He de- 
clined to receive the oracles of the spirit- 
world when they spoke with the pronuncia- 
tion of Whitechapel. His conclusion was 
illogical perhaps, but his resolve was fixed. 
We own that we sympathize with him. We 
cannot bring ourselves to believe in a seer- 
ess who has wisions, or in one who describes 
herself as a Clair Voyant. 


— A GENTLEMAN writes us from London to 
this effect : “In the June No. of THEGALAXY 
there is an editorial in which you throw a 
doubt upon certain statements made by Mrs. 
A. C. Ritchie in one of her correspondences. 
You assume that she has been misinformed 
concerning the casts taken from the legs of 
English ladies of title. As 7 was her infor- 
mant, I feel bound to state the source from 
which I derived the information. Of course 
the assertion of the professional venders of 
casts would go for nothing, as you imply 
that they would find it to their advantage 
to encourage a belief in the statements 
to which you refer; but Mrs. Ritchie’s evi- 
dence rests upon very different grounds. 
The cast of Lady ’s leg, which occu- 
pies a position in her ladyship’s drawing- 
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room, was taken, not by a professional 
vender of casts, but by an artist who is an 
Aabitué of some of the best houses in Lon- 
don, and whose word could not be doubted 
by those who know him, Three or four of 
us were one evening drawing in the studio 
of a friend when this gentleman came in, 
and, in answer to out queries ag to what he 
had been doing, he mentioned, not at all as 
an extraordinary occurrence, or one likely 
to excite surprise or remark, that he had 
been taking a cast of Lady ’s foot and 
leg ; and when we asked why the cast had 
been taken, he replied that it was to place 
on the drawing-room table as an ornament ; 
nor, he added, was this so unusual as we 
seemed to think. He mentioned, indeed, 
several houses where such casts could be 
seen. He also cited the case of a certain 
Lady Mayoress, of whom two casts had 
been taken, one with the shoe and stocking, 
and the other without; and a cast of an- 
other noble lady which might be had at a- 
shop in Soho. Mrs. Ritchie, however, was 
mistaken in supposing that these casts were 
ofenly sold as being taken trom the ladies in 
To the general public they are 
All this was 


question, 
sold merely as ordinary casts. 


said, not lightly or in jest, but simply and 


in perfect good faith. Were ita matter of 
importance, I could give the names of the 
speaker and those present, one of whom, at 
least, would be knows to you. But as this 
statement is not made by one who is per- 
sonally unknown to you, I presume you can 
hardly question its veracity.” 


— THE series of college commencements, 
which used to be the great annual national 
midsummer excitement, has lately found a 
formidable rival in the reéstablished races. 
From a strictly philosophical point of view, it 
might, perhaps, be easy to prove not only 
horse-racing, but the horse itself, a mis- 
chievous absurdity. Some of us are old 
enough to remember how, immediately 
after the invention of railroads, it was fre- 
quently prophesied, in jest or earnest, with 
joyful or sorrowfal anticipation, that the 
horse must soon share the fate cf the dodo, 
and become an extinct species. And now 
he is more abundant, and at the same time 
more highly prized and priced, than ever ; 
and horse-racing is more in vogue than ever 
all over the civilized world! Its first element 
of pleasure is obviously the struggle—that 
“ striving for the mastery” which, whatever 
moralists may say, will always command in- 
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terest and sympathy, even in the wisest and 
most virtuous communities. A locomotive 
race is a magnificently exciting spectacle (as 
we can testify from personal experience), 
but it is too expensive and dangerous to be- 
come common ; and the same remark applies 
to the steamboat contests once frequent on 
our Western waters. The trials of yachts 
and clippers are not sufficiently accessible 
or intelligible to the world at large. The 
only rivalry which seems naturally fitted to 
be both fashionable and popular is that of 
animals—man himself, the first of the an- 
imate creation, and even more than man, 
the horse, who is emphatically the going 
animai. (We could never understand why 
the old Greeks did not call horses, rather 
than sheep, fa frobota, “the advancers.”) 
Then there is the pleasure of the drive to 
the scene of action ; finally, that of meeting 
acquaintances, and seeing people, generally 
under the most favorable and festive circum- 
stances. For our “ Upper-Ten,” especially, 
the revival of the legitimate turf has beer 
one of the greatest possible godsends. Be- 
fore the war, our women, and such of our 
men as preferred women’s society, were 
chiefly limited to indoor amusement. The 
young people of both sexes could only 
divert themselves by “shpinnin’ round and 
round,” like Hans Breitmann’s guests ; 
indeed, the males of the company often car- 
ried the resemblance further, and “cot 
troonk ash bigs,” often over-eating them- 
selves in proportion. Meanwhile their 
elders were pedantic, if not intemperate, 
in the matter of drinks, and equally waste- 
ful of their opportunities for imbibing fresh 
air. One day at Jerome Park is worth ten 
years of ball-room life ; nor is the spectacle 
witnessed at that fashionable resort to be 
disdained by the lover of literature, or the 
student of human nature. 


— IN one of Hood’s sketches an English 
valet communicates toa fellow-servant at 
home his impressions of a Swiss tour, “To 
understand the glazier [glacier], you must 
think of aman with a baize jacket, anda 
paper cap, and putty, and a diamorgl. Well, 
it isn’t like that at all. So about the Mer 
de Glace. It isn’t like a mare or like any- 
think made of glass.” We have often 
thought that American watering-places and 
American watering-place hotels should he 
described after the same fashion. You think 
of what they ought to be—what they are in 
most parts of Europe. Well, they aren’t 
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like them at all! In the first place, there 
is always, at the European spa or bathing 
place, some attempt to improve and make 
the most of the natural features of the lo- 
cality. Even the Dutch have converted 
their little sandbank of a Schevening into 
an interesting spot by making the road be- 
tween it and the Hague a beautiful avenue 
of trees; and the embellishments of a Pan- 
European watering place like Baden-Baden 
are utterly stunning and overpowering to the 
(in that respect) weak mind of the Yankee 
visitor, In America there are fortunately 
natural attractions, like waterfalls and rivers, 
that cannot be altogether spoiled; but as 
for any attempt to bring man and nature 
into better contact, to render hills and lakes 
accessible, to protect roads in any degree 
from dust and sun, such a proceeding, we 
believe, has yet to be “ inaugurated.” Owing 
to the sun and dust of the roads, and the 
absence of any place of amyusement like a 
casino, coffee-house, or ball-room, indepen- 
dent of the hotel, nearly everything in the 
way of gayety must come off at the hotel, so 
that rest or quiet there is impossible ; where- 
as the European tourist uses his 4of only to 
sleep, dress, and sometimes eat in, and he 
can sleep in it, because balls are not given 
there. Then the European table is always 
a question of more or less good ; the Amer- 
ican generally a question of more or less 
bad. As to the comparative expense—here 
we must stop, for our republican scale of 
prices mendicants criticism and defies cari- 
cature. Nothing more forcibly illustrates 
the badness and dearness of our country 
hotels than the insane attempts at “ country 
boarding” made by so many people of mod- 
erate or more than moderate means; a 
veritable leap from the frying-pan into the 
fire. If there is anything more absurd than 
the domiciliation of a city-bred family in an 
ordinary country farmhouse, it is their sub- 
sequent complaint of not being comfortable 
there, and especially of not being well fed. 
How under heaven should they be? Farm- 
ers’ fare has always been hard fare, compar- 
atively innocent to hard workers, deadly 
to idlers and holiday-seekers. The dura 
messorum ilia are as oldas Horace. It is so 
to this day even in the most culinarily-civ- 
ilized countries of Europe. France would 
occur to many persons, in this connection, 
as a region where good cookery must be an 
all-pervading national institution; yet we 
know from our own experience that there 
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are plenty of places in France, not secluded 
villages either, but localities on the very 
line of great railroads, where the majority of 
the population feed on imperfectly cooked 
cabbage and salt pork, and soup is as diffi- 
cult to procure as in any American hamlet. 
City fare is better than country fare pretty 
much all the world over. Add to this the 
consideration that the general standard of 
American cookery is below that of most 
nations not absolutely barbarous, and it does 
not require much logical power to draw the 
conclusion that American farm cookery 
must be of a very low grade. Let us look 
a little more closely into the rationale of 
the matter. The three great staples of 
civilized diet are bread, meat, and milk. 
Some cultivated persons might substitute 
wine as the third article ; but for aquarians, 
and most women and children, the rule holds 
good. Bread, meat, and milk are the funda- 
mental elements ; when these are bad, nu- 
trition falls off, and defective assimilation 
cannot be permanently made good by the 
usual stimulants—tea, coffee, or tobacco, 
Now country bread is generally bad, be- 
cause farmers’ wives either don’t know how 
to make it perfectly or won’t take the 
trouble. Country meat is inferivr in quality 
(the best being sent to town), badly “ broken 
up ” by ignorant butchers, and badly cooked 
in that most mischievous of household im- 
plements, the stove. Country milk is bad, 
because the farmer sends his best milk, as the 
butcher does his best meat, to some town or 
city for sale. When we further add that 
the supplementary stimulants are unavaila- 
ble, farmers’ coffee being always and farm- 
ers’ tea generally bad, it becomes useless to 
dwell on other discomforts ; the provender 
alone is ample condemnation of the farm- 
house as a boarding-house. But what am 
I to do? the citizen of small fortune may 
ask. Do? Unless you have very young 
children whose health imperatively requires 
change of air, stay at home. Save your 
money and your temper. Keep your ser- 
vants (if you have even tolerable ones, they 
are not to be dismissed rashly) ; don’t ex- 
pose your house to be “ burgled” (as Jen- 
kins calls it) in your absence. When we 
give this advice, we are not like Seneca, 
who declaimed in praise of poverty with 
millions out at interest. Having had at 
various times of our life considerable ex- 
perience of the city during the summer 
months, we say emphatically that (babies 
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and Irish riots apart) we prefer a city sum- 
mer residence to any country quarters short 
of a country-box of our own. 


— ComPLAINTs of the dearness of living 
are not confined to even the comparatively 
poor ; they are common among persons who 
twenty years ago would have been and been 
considered positively rich, Men with small 
families and met incomes of from fifteen to 
thirty thousand dollars, and no pet vices or 
hobbies, declare themselves unable to keep 
a proper distance in the rear of the consta- 
ble. The reasons assigned and assignable are 
various and numerous, while all foreigners 
and Americans of foreign experience agree 
about the fact that inno European country do 
you spend so much and receive so little re- 
turn for your expenditure. Putting aside 
war-debts, paper currency, tariffs, and other 
directly political causes, we find a national 
tendency to what is usually denominated ex- 
travagance, but which seems more strictly 
to be recklessness in disbursement ; a read- 
iness to pay without question or dispute 
whatever is asked ; a hesitation to insist on 
preparatory estimates when possible. This 
trait is often referred to our generosity and 
good-nature. We believe it to be more 
owing to our democratic institutions and 
business habits. Paradoxical as the asser- 
tion seems at first, that abundance of indus- 
try and lack of leisure make us wasteful, we 
think it very probable, for this reason: 
Wherever leisure is on the whole, other 
things being equal, rather more respectable 
socially than business occupation, we find a 
goodly number of gentlemen and ladies in 
good society and moderate circumstances, 
persons whose time is worth little to them 
in a pecuniary sense, and who can therefore 
afford to spend a great deal of it in order to 
make some small pecuniary savings. We 
are sometimes amused by the little econo- 
mies of elderly single ladies, in paper for 
instance ; how they will save the unwritten 
half-sheets of letters, and even turn and re- 
gum old envelopes. What we have here 
on a small scale is going on all over Europe 
ona much larger. A young Frenchman of 
good family will walk two miles to buy his 
gloves ten or fifteen cents a pair cheaper 
than he can procure them on a fashionable 
boulevard. A Continental gentleman will 
not put up at a hotel till the price of his 
room has been fixed by preliminary corre- 
spondence or inquiry. Ifa house-owner, he 
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will not rashly let a carpenter loose on the 
premises (from the plumber plague most 
Europeans are free), nor will he pay a ma- 
son’s “little bill” without careful scrutiny. 
The democratic citizen, absorbed in indus- 
trial pursuits, has no time to spend on these 
small discussions about small sums; it is 
cheaper for him to pay through the nose and 
take the chances of making good his loss 
off some other citizen. Political and moral 
theorists hoped that the hard lessons of war 
would correct our “ extravagant” ways ; but 
if the war made many poor men, it also made 
more rich men and more busy men than 
ever. 


— Our national carelessness and propen- 
sity to blunder in literary matters more or less 
recondite has often moved the sarcasm of 
European critics. It is, therefore, some con- 
solation to find that we have plenty of 
European fellow-blunderers to keep us com- 
pany. The Camden Society (almost as un- 
fortunate in philology as its namesake in 
theology) employed no iess a person than 
Mr. James Orchard Halliwell to edit the 
“Romances of the Thornton Manuscript.” 
But, although Mr. H. had already published 
an antiquarian glossary, he seems to have 
been slenderly qualified for the task, and 
one of his errors might have been avoided 
by any sharp lad who had merely read the 
“ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.” He 
mistook 4evelles (lots) for evy/s (bits), and 
where the four knights in pursuit of Sir 
Perceval “caste kevelles” which was to 
fight him first, he explains it, “ They stopped 
their horses”! The context might have 
taught him better, for the poem goes on to 
repeat twice: 

“ And ever fell it 
. untille Syr Wawayne.” 
“ Whence it _fed/e to Syr Wawayne 
To ryde Percevalle agayne.” 


It is not, however, generally necessary to 
go so far in quest of errors ; foreign con- 
temporary, and even modern English litera- 
ture, supply numerous instances. During 
the war several English newspapers and 
periodicals were struck with the appropri- 
ateness of a couplet from Gay’s fable of 
“The Mastiff,” to illustrate the advantages 
of British neutrality. They quoted it—and 
one and all assigned it to Hudibras. The 
“ Saturday Review ” professes a most fearful 
accuracy of scholarship, and its new-old 
spellings of ordinary historical names are 
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enough to drive an ordinary reader frantic, 
Yet last summer it spoke of “ the anony- 
mous scribbler who called Southey and 
Wordsworth Mouthy and Wordswords,” 
this “anonymous scribbler” being Lord 
Byron! The blunder was less excusable 
for being made at a time when the Stowe 
scandal had just set every human being to 
reading or re-reading Byron. And only a 
few weeks ago it mercilessly ridiculed a 
pathetic story of Dion Boucicault’s, as it 
supposed, but really of Hans Andersen’s, 
which Boucicault, more suo,had appropriated. 
Theludicrous exhibition of the learned French 
adéé (learned in everything but the language 
of his next-door neighbors), who, not so very 
long ago, mistook a German child’s copy- 
book fer an Aztec manuscript, and glorified 
a sausage into a thunderbolt; the very 
transparent hoax and swindle of which M. 
Philaréte Chasles was doubly the victim 
only last year ; these examples may be cited 
to show that the quick-witted Gauls are not 
exempt from their share of such errors. A 
German is rarely caught in any matter re- 
quiring mere knowledge, research, or mem- 
ory; but his want of sometimes 
causes him to accept irony for earnest. 
Thus, Goeller, the editor of Thucydides, 
quoted “ Knickerbocker’s New York” as 
genuine history ; and a Teutonic biograph- 
ical cyclopzdist, misled by an allusion in an 
English writer, gravely informed his readers 
that George Cruikshank’s real name was 
Simon Pure. 


humor 
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— WHEN Mark Twain spoke of “two 
crimes neither of which is ever mentioned 
among women and children,” he gave un- 
conscious proof of his Anglo-Saxon inno- 
cence, which he brought home with him as 
well as carried abroad. We have seen, in 
ladies’ drawing-rooms in Europe, French 
novels the plot and motive of which were 
supplied by one or the other of these 
crimes. Nor is there any secrecy about the 
circulation of such books ; they are openly 
sold in Paris and elsewhere. We can plead 
guilty to a knowledge of at least five; of 
course we are not going to mention their 
names; but one of them is a sort of 
classic ia its way; the writer of another is 
areal nobleman; and the author of a third 
died not long ago, much respected in court 
and fashionable circles, and was buried with 
great ceremony. These are among the 
things that made us thank God for being 
Anglo-Saxons. 


— A CHINEsE physician has made his ad- 
vent in New York, and the imperial dragon 
of China, done into bronze, stands guard up- 
on his door-step in Union Square. “Should 
we have built the Pacific Railroad could 
we have anticipated that this was to be its 
first result? Deal with us tenderly, O 
Ling Wan, and let us hope that you will not 
forget the wise prudence of your compatriot 
into whose hands the Abbé Huc was fortu- 
nate enough to fall; like him, pray refrain 
from experiments until you are sure you know 
what is inside of these outside barbarians. 








A new Novel of English and American life, by Justis McCartuy, will 


be begun in an early Number of THe GALAXY. 


A new Novel, by Mrs. Epwarns, the author of “ Susan Fielding,” “ Archie 


Lovell,” etc., will be begun at the opening of the new year. 














